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CHAPTER  I. 

"  WHAT  to  do  with  my  life  T  How  for- 
cibly does  this  question  arise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  suddenly  arrested  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  object  which  alone  has 
rendered  life  desirable ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
no  calamity  so  great  as  that  which  brings  us 
to  question  whether  life  to  us  has  really  any 
value  left.  There  can  in  fact  be  no  calamity 
entirely  overwhelming  which  allows  us  to 
retain  a  relish  for  what  is  left  to  us  in  life. 
It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  our  distresses,  but 
the  peculiar  nature  of  them  which  constitutes 
their  poignancy,  and  hence  the  inability  on 
the  part  even  of  those  who  know  us  best  to 
understand  exactly  how  we  suffer. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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"What  to  do  with  my  life?"  was  the 
question  presenting  itself,  not  perhaps  in  so 
many  words,  but  ever  present  in  one  form  or 
other  to  the  mind  of  Robert  Gray.  What  to 
do  with  my  house  ? — my  farm  ? — my  time  ? 
— my  strength  ? — my  capability  for  active 
and  useful  work  ?  He  seemed  to  be  tossing 
like  a  dismantled  ship  upon  a  shoreless  sea, 
with  no  speck  of  distant  promise  in  the 
horizon — no  whirlpool  to  avoid — no  harbour 
to  seek.  Outwardly  there  was  little  percepti- 
ble .  change  in  his  appearance  or  general  de- 
meanour. He  went  mechanically  about  his 
daily  avocations,  outside  that  miserable  tene- 
ment which  he  had  just  begun  to  call  his 
home.  Within  all  things  remained  pretty 
much  the  same.  He  had  not  the  heart  to 
make  it  habitable.  Only  he  just  put  into  it  a 
few  common  things,  homely  and  mean  enough 
for  the  poorest  of  his  workmen.     They  were 
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good  enough  for  him,  he  said.  And  there  he 
would  sit  through  all  the  leisure  hours  which 
he  allowed  himself,  entirely  alone ;  for  he  still 
livedy  as  he  called  it,  at  his  father's.  It  was 
not  worth  while  having  two  establishments. 
But  he  scarcely  seemed  like  a  resident  at 
Applegarth,  so  seldom  was  he  to  be  seen  any- 
where but  about  the  farm  at  Homefield.  To 
that  he  felt  bound  as  his  grandmother's  tenant, 
and  he  was  determined  that  her  property 
should  not  suffer  in  his  hands. 

Sometimes,  too,  as  the  spring  advanced, 
old  Margaret  Gray  would  come  herself,  on 
pretence  of  seeing  that  things  were  in  order 
about  the  farm,  but  really  to  see  her  grand- 
son, for  she  was  very  fond  of  Robert.  To 
her  partial  fancy,  there  was  not  his  equal  in 
all  the  country  round;  nor  was  she  in  her 
heart  so  very  sorry  as  some  others  were  that 
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Bessy  had  managed  to  miss  the  happy  chance 
of  being  his  wife. 

Bessy  had  always  been  a  trouble  and 
vexation  to  her  grandmother.  They  did  not 
understand  one  another  at  all — for  one 
reason,  perhaps,  that  they  were  both  marked 
characters,  and  that  their  personal  peculiari- 
ties belonged  to  two  different  periods  of  time. 
They  had,  in  fact,  no  common  ground  on 
■which  to  meet,  either  in  relation  to  time, 
circumstances,  or  opinion  ;  and  that  Robert — 
her  Robert — the  sensible,  upright  man  of  her 
heart,  should  be  moping  and  pining  his  life 
away  for  an  idle  mad-cap  like  Bessy,  was  to 
the  grandmother  a  thing  beyond  reason,  and 
beyond  patient  endurance.  He  must  be 
roused  out  of  this  folly,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever,  according  to  her  estimate  of 
things,  that  it  would  pass  like  a  silly  dream, 
and  then  he  would  be  himself  again — much 
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• 

better  without  Bessy  for  his  wife  than  with 
her. 

But  the  poor  offender  was  gone  now — gone 
far  enough  away  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
any  casual  meeting.  Her  constant  entreaty 
had  been  that  she  might  be  sent  away,  and 
her  father,  who  never  could  withstand  tears, 
nor  refuse  anything  to  the  entreaties  of  those 
who  were  dear  to  him,  having  a  married 
sister  at  Selby,  entered  into  negociations  for 
Bessy  being  placed  immediately  under  her 
care.  The  letter  which  conveyed  this  propo- 
sal conveyed,  also,  the  idea  that  the  plan 
suggested  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
change  of  air,  and  the  good  aunt,  whose 
heart  was  kind  and  pitiful,  like  her  brother's, 
immediately  pictured,  in  the  charge  about  to 
be  committed  to  her,  a  delicate  young  crea- 
ture, requiring  the  utmost  care  to  nurse  and 
cherish  into  better  health. 
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When  Mr.  Bell,  who  took  his  daughter  to 
Selby,  introduced  her  to  Mrs.  Mason,  the 
aunt,  he  might  have  seen,  had  he  noticed  it, 
that  she  raised  her  eyes  at  the  sight,  and 
scanned  poor  Bessy's  face  and  figure  with 
rather  a  puzzled  look ;  but  she  was,  as 
already  said,  a  kind-hearted  woman,  more 
credulous  than  critical,  and  in  a  familiar, 
motherly  way,  she  assured  her  brother  that 
the  lass  was  welcome  to  all  she  had,  and  to 
the  best  she  could  do  for  her.  She  only 
hoped  she  might  be  able  to  make  her  com- 
fortable. But  they  were  ^'  quiet  people,"  she 
said,  '*  and  Selby  was  not  much  of  a  place  for 
entertainment." 

The  good  woman  was  right  in  this,  and 
Bessy  soon  found  it  so,  for  of  all  situations  in 
the  world,  scarcely  could  one  have  been 
found  less  congenial  to  her  tastes  and  habits. 
People  who  lived  in  the  rural  parts  of  York- 
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shire  in  those  days  knew  little  of  lake  and 
mountain  scenery.  Scarborough  and  Har- 
rowgate  were  the  chief  places  of  resort  for  the 
sake  of  health  of  which  they  heard,  and  these 
were  both  expensive  for  any  lengthened 
residence — at  any  rate,  they  were  too  much 
so  to  be  available  to  families  like  the  Bells. 
Relationship,  too,  was  almost  everything  with 
them,  while  good  air  went  for  very  little. 
What  could  they  do  better  than  breathe  the 
air  they  had  always  been  used  to  ? — their 
own  native  air.  But  if,  for  any  cogent 
reason,  they  must  go  away  from  home,  why, 
then,  to  find  a  kind  aunt,  or  other  motherly 
person,  or  to  get  them  under  the  sheltering 
roof  of  a  warm,  comfortable,  care-taking 
family,  was  the  great  object,  and  in  accom- 
plishing such  sanitary  purposes,  the  receivers 
of  the  guest  were  generally  as  willing  to  offer 
their   services    as    those   who   required    the 
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change  were  to  accept  them.  The  great 
point  seemed  to  be  to  get  the  invalid  well 
nursed,  and  good  nursing  amongst  those  good 
people  generally  meant  good  feeding — in 
other  words,  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of 
the  most  nourishing  messes,  except  when  the 
orders  of  the  doctor  were  strictly  opposed  to 
such  indulgence  ;  and  then  the  kindest  nurse 
was  considered  to  be  the  one  who  would  dare 
to  administer  by  stealth  some  choice  prepara- 
tion of  substantial  comfort,  not  the  less 
esteemed  for  being  contrary  to  rule. 

Good  Mrs.  Mason  was  very  much  perplexed 
about  her  charge.  Of  all  the  young  people 
with  whom  she  had  had  to  do,  and  though 
without  one  living  child  of  her  own,  she  had 
nursed  many,  Bessy,  to  judge  from  her  appear- 
ance, seemed  the  least  likely  to  require  an  extra 
supply  of  her  aunt's  strengthening  prepara- 
tions.     She  had  no  idea  what  course  to  pur- 
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sue  in  such  a  case,  and  Bessy  herself  did  little 
to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  for  she  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  she  wanted  nothing — 
"  only  to  be  let  alone." 

It  must,  in  fact,  be  owned  of  Bessy  that, 
just  at  this  period  of  her  experience,  she  was 
not  a  very  agreeable  guest,  and,  as  a  sick 
charge,  she  was  altogether  impracticable. 
Mrs.  Mason's  own  children  had  been  "  quiet 
sickly  bairns,"  extremely  willing  to  be  guided 
by  their  mother  in  what  they  should  do.  and 
especially  what  they  should  eat  and  drink, 
when  they  should  go  out  or  stay  in,  what  they 
should  put  on  to  keep  them  warm,  and  in  all 
those  minute  details  of  daily  life  which  become 
so  important  in  the  loving  hands  that  have  to 
do  with  life  and  death. 

Bessy  herself  had  perhaps  never  at  all  cal- 
culated upon  what  she  was  escaping  to — only 
what  she  was  escaping  from.     And  how  many 
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a  blind  leap  into  the  future  is  made  from  the 
same  impulse  in  more  important  cases  than 
that  of  paying  a  visit.  Nor  did  she  perhaps 
at  all  take  into  account  the  strength  of  early 
habit,  and  the  tendency  of  her  own  nature  to 
exult  in  liberty  and  space ;  nor,  in  addition  to 
this,  that  deep  inborn  love,  of  which  she  had 
perhaps  never  before  been  fully  conscious,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  had  warmed  her  heart  to 
her  home  and  home  people,  even  to  the  very 
fields  over  which  she  had  rambled  in  her 
happy  childhood,  to  the  trees  in  the  old  hedge- 
rows which  cast  their  flickering  shadow  over 
her  path,  to  the  sheep,  the  cattle,  the  dogs, 
the  horses — to  everything  which  belonged  to 
home.  She  had  sprung,  as  it  seemed,  with 
a  sudden  bound,  away  from  all  these.  To  what 
had  she  come  ? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  were  tradespeople,  in 
a  very  respectable  line  of  life,  but  they  kept 
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neither  horses  nor  carriages.  Their  house  was 
well-furnished,  their  table  well  appointed,  alto- 
gether a  great  deal  better  than  was  the  case 
at  Whinfield ;  but  they  had  no  garden  to  speak 
of,  and  when  you  went  out  by  the  front  door, 
if  you  preferred  that  to  going  through  the 
shop,  you  stepped  directly  out  into  the  street. 
With  what  ineffable  disgust  did  Bessy  soon 
begin  mentally  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  all  her  good 
relatives'  belongings.  She  had  a  little  sense  of 
what  was  essential  to  good  behaviour,  and  that 
was  stretched  to  the  utmost  to  hide  a  vast 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  beneath.  At  first  she 
had  taken  her  meals  upstairs,  but  when  she 
came  down  and  joined  the  family  her  compla- 
cency was  not  increased  by  finding  that  she 
must  be  seated  at  table  every  day  by  the  side 
of  Mr.  Pinkam,  the  young  man  in  the  shop — 
by  finding  also  that  this  exceedingly  well  satis- 
fied individual  soon  began  to  show  signs  of 
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considering  himself  equal  to  a  flirtation  with 
Miss  Bell,  or  perhaps  with  any  other  young 
lady. 

In  short,  what  was  Miss  Bell  but  a  farmer^s 
daughter;  and  what  was  her  position,  Mr. 
Pinkara  would  like  to  know,  in  comparison  to 
that  of  a  respectable  linendraper  ?  When  the 
young  man  asked  these  questions  within  him- 
self, it  was  mostly  when  he  had  been  put  on  the 
defensive  by  Bessy's  manner  of  receiving  his 
attentions  ;  while  she,  on  her  part,  was  feeling 
as  far  removed  in  rank  above  that  complacent 
individual  by  her  side  as  if  she  had  belonged 
to  one  of  the  county  families,  with  all  the 
aristocratic  associations  attaching  to  such  a 
position.  How  curious  it  would  be,  and  how 
odd  we  should  sometimes  feel,  if  we  could  at 
any  time  ascertain  by  a  sudden  glance  exactly 
whereabouts  we  stood  in  the  estimation  of  the 
person  sitting  next  us  at  table ! 
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Bessy  and  Mr.  Pinkam  were  certainly  start- 
ing from  two  very  different  points  in  their 
comparative  estimate  of  themselves  and  of 
each  other ;  and  although  in  her  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  amongst  the  young  farmers 
there,  who  rode  and  hunted,  and  frequented 
fairs  and  markets,  Bessy  had  not  been  always 
very  scrupulous  in  the  bestowment  of  some 
slight  marks  of  her  favour,  she  was  as  distant 
as  a  nun  at  Mr.  Mason's  table,  and,  as 
Mr.  Pinkam  observed  when  he  went  back 
into  the  shop,  *^  as  haughty  as  a  queen.'' 

Her  mood,  indeed,  at  this  time  was  far 
from  being  congenial  to  flirtation,  even  under 
more  inviting  circumstances.  Vexed  with 
herself,  she  became,  as  many  do  under  that 
unpleasant  sensation,  vexed  with  all  the 
world.  Never  before  had  she  rightly  under- 
stood the  loss  which  her  folly  had  brought 
upon  her.     So  far  as  her  affections  were  con- 
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cerned,  she  had  endured  the  sharp  agony  of 
the  shock  at  home.  But  a  strange  unex- 
pected sense  of  actual  worldly  loss  was  now 
added  to  the  former  pain.  For  where  was 
she  to  go  if  she  could  not  live  at  home  ?  And 
what  was  she  to  be  ?  Certainly  not  a  linen- 
draper  s  wife — that  was  very  clear. 

Sadly  forgetful  at  times  of  the  obligation 
she  was  incurring,  Bessy  grew  fretful  and  im- 
patient. She  would  not  be  nursed  like  a 
sick  child,  she  would  do  her  own  way,  and  her 
own  way  was  too  often  perverse  towards 
others,  and  unsuitable  towards  herself.  As, 
for  example,  when  the  days  lengthened,  and 
she  could  walk  out  after  her  aunt's  early  tea, 
Bessy  began  again  to  wander  away  by  her- 
self, nobody  knew  where ;  and  though  such 
habits  might  do  very  well  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  home,  they  were  neither  advantageous 
to  her  health,   Mrs.  Mason  thought,  nor  yet 
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to  her  character.  It  was  very  naturally  both 
painful  and  humiliating  to  hear  her  niece 
spoken  of  as  "  the  handsome  young  woman 
who  wandered  about  by  herself  after  dark  ;" 
nor,  indeed,  was  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  at  all  suitable  for  such  unseasonable  and 
mysterious  ramblings. 

Little,  however,  did  Bessy  care  what  any- 
body in  that  place  said  or  thought.  She  was 
passing  through  a  stage,  a  crisis  of  her  life, 
about  the  darkest  and  most  miserable  which  a 
nature  like  hers  could  experience.  She  almost 
wanted  to  be  wicked,  to  cast  herself  away  in 
some  fashion,  perhaps  that  she  might  be 
gathered  up  and  cared  for,  and  brought  back 
again  to  safety  and  peace.  The  fact  was, 
she  had  cast  herself  away,  and  she  must  en- 
dure the  desolateness  and  the  danger  of  drift- 
ing onward  alone. 

Bessy  herself  neither  reasoned  nor  thought 
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very  deeply  about  any  of  these  things.  Her 
nature  was  not  reflective — rather  passionate 
and  sensuous.  Now  was  everything  with 
her,  and  the  now  of  her  life  at  Selby  was  so 
hideous,  that  she  wished  again  and  again  that 
she  could  die,  and  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 
Sometimes  she  thought  it  was  the  low  flat 
country  that  made  her  feel  so  wretched,  so 
weary  ;  sometimes  she  blamed  the  slow  river 
with  its  muddy  banks,  the  lazy  barges,  and 
the  general  deadness  and  sameness  of  every- 
thing around.  She  liked  the  twilight  and 
the  darkness  better  than  the  light,  she  said, 
because  she  could  not  see  the  ugliness  of  the 
place.  And  thus  it  was  that  she  wandered 
evening  after  evening  in  the  damp,  unwhole- 
some air  of  the  low  fields  and  lanes ;  some- 
times even  sitting  down  at  the  foot  of  some 
tree,  and  remaining  out  until  her  clothes  were 
damp,  and  her  thin  shoes  wet  through  with  dew. 
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In  honest  truth,  Bessy  was  a  very  pro- 
voking visitor,  and  she  would  perhaps  have 
become  intolerable  to  her  patient,  long-en- 
during aunt,  but  that  even  here,  in  this,  to 
her,  disconsolate  position,  the  pleasant  aspect 
of  her  character  would  gleam  out  sometimes 
through  all  the  gloom,  and  she  would  even 
acknowledge,  with  tears  and  caresses,  how 
good  her  aunt  was  to  her,  and  what  a  shame- 
fully ungrateful  return  she  was  making  for 
all  the  trouble  and  care  bestowed  upon  her. 
With  Bessy's  arms  around  her  neck,  and  her 
kisses  on  her  cheek,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
good  woman  not  to  be  willing  to  forgive  and 
forget,  especially  when  her  niece  looked  sad, 
as  well  as  gentle,  when  her  rosy  lip  drooped, 
and  she  would  murmur  a  few  low  words  about 
trouble,  "  heavy  trouble,"  just  then  upon  her, 
trouble  which  it  was  impossible  to  her  to  ex- 
plain.    She   had   done  wrong,  she  said  she 

VOL.  III.  c 
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knew,  but  had  not  meant  it — at  least,  not  so 
much  as  it  seemed.  She  knew,  too,  that  she 
must  bear  the  consequences.  But,  oh !  she 
was  so  miserable  ! 

At  which  stage  of  confession  the  pitying 
aunt  absolved  her  niece  again  and  again  with 
such  entire  good-will,  that  Bessy,  when  her 
abstracted  mood  was  upon  her,  would  follow 
out  her  own  will  without  interruption,  and  go 
wandering  out  again  after  her  own  strange 
fashion,  until  the  time  came  when  she  got 
up  one  morning  with  strong  shiverings  upon 
her,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  down  again,  and 
have  the  doctor  sent  for,  and  submitted  to  a 
course  of  treatment  for  intermittent  fever. 
And  so,  with  a  most  unpleasant  and  depress- 
ing ague  upon  her,  we  will  leave  her  for  a 
while,  to  be  nursed  by  the  kind  untiring 
aunt  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  her  own 
child. 
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If  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  dales  of 
Yorkshire  knew  little  of  the  privilege  of  escape 
to  some  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  when 
change  of  air  was  desirable  as  a  means  of 
health,  they  were  perhaps  under  still  greater 
disadvantages  when  assailed  by  trouble  of 
mind,  or  any  kind  of  personal  distress.  To 
them  there  was  no  cheap  train  offering  instant 
escape  to  some  remote  corner  of  their  native 
land,  no  easy  flight  over  sea  to  distant 
countries,  no  hiding-place  upon  the  face  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Whatever  might  befall 
them,  they  must  stay  and  meet  the  familiar 
faces  of  friends  and  neighbours,  and  sometimes 
of  neighbours  who  were  not  friends.  They 
must  submit  to  be  inquired  after  by  any  curious 
observer  of  altered  look  and  manner,  and  they 
must  be  willing  to  have  their  affairs  subjected 
to  the  gossip  of  a  hundred  tongues.  All  close 
upon  them   too — so  close  and  familiar,  that 

c2 
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any  attempt  to  repel  intrusion  would  only 
provoke  impertinence,  and  bring  the  inspec- 
tion closer  than  before. 

All  this  was  to  Robert  Gray  a  terrible  pen- 
ance to  endure — a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
that  kind  of  social  intercourse  which  was 
looked  upon  as  necessary  to  good  neighbour- 
hood. For  how,  the  people  around  him 
would  have  argued,  can  people  be  friendly 
and  helpful  to  one  another,  if  they  don't 
know  when  trouble  comes,  nor  yet  what 
brings  it  ?  So  they  peeped,  and  saw,  or 
thought  they  saw,  a  great  deal,  and  laid  their 
heads  together,  and  talked  matters  over,  and 
helped  one  another  to  little  scraps  of  informa- 
tion, and  drew  their  own  conclusions  as  to 
what  had  happened  between  Robert  and 
Bessy,  paying  many  visits,  and  making  many 
calls,  upon  the  strength  of  the  interest  which 
this  affair  excited. 
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It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  wonder  and 
the  gossip  awakened  by  this  event  was  never 
going  to  subside.  The  only  chance  for  its 
abatement  was,  that  some  other  excitement 
should  take  its  place,  and  this  was  in  some 
measure  brought  about  by  the  new  arrival  at 
the  Hall. 

Captain  Gordon  had  withdrawn  entirely 
from  the  scene.  It  was  well  for  Bessy^s  credit 
that  he  had,  because  the  fact  of  his  departure 
seemed  to  draw  off  suspicion  from  the  public 
mind  that  he  had  any  part  in  producing  that 
strange  and  unaccountable  separation.  If  he 
was  gone,  how  could  the  marriage  be  pre- 
vented by  him  ?  So,  happily,  this  phase  of 
the  affair  was  permitted  to  fade  away  from 
discussion. 

But  there  were  the  new  occupants  of  the 
Hall  to  talk  about  now — Mr.  Staunton  and 
his  mother — very   different  people  from  the 
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gay  Captain,  whose  horses  and  dashing  groom 
had  made  no  little  stir  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  were  people  apparently  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent station  in  life.  They  had  neither 
horses  nor  carriage,  and  only  brought  with 
them  one  plain  woman-servant.  What  was 
still  more  to  be  talked  about,  they  appeared 
on  the  Sunday  morning  at  the  Wesley  an 
Chapel,  where  Dorothy  Staunton,  the  mother, 
a  tall  middle-aged  woman  in  widows'  weeds, 
took  her  place  as  if  she  had  belonged  all  her 
life  to  the  Methodist  connection,  and  thought 
it  no  degradation.  A  calm,  grave,  self-pos- 
sessed woman  Mrs.  Staunton  looked,  one  who 
knew  exactly  which  was  her  right  place,  and 
who  knew  also  how  to  fill  it.  So  far  she  was 
eminently  a  gentlewoman,  but,  judged  by 
other  evidences,  she  might  have  had  a  homely 
bringing  up. 

"  And  none  the  worse  for  that/*  said  some 
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of  the  gossips  as  they  walked  home  from 
chapel,  for  they  saw  no  great  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  former  occupants  of  the 
Hall.  Unless,  therefore,  they  could  have 
people  who  belonged  to  the  real  aristocracy 
of  the  county,  why  the  more  they  were  on  a 
level  with  themselves  the  better. 

Mr.  Staunton  himself  nobody  seemed  at  all 
able  to  make  out.  If  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  might  calculate  upon  escaping  all  remark, 
it  was  Henry  Staunton.  He  was  no  common- 
looking  person  either.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
been,  that  of  itself  might  have  called  forth 
remark.  Simple,  grave,  and  manly,  with  his 
mother's  self-possession,  either  natural  or 
acquired,  he  neither  excited  curiosity  nor  in- 
vited observation.  He  was  a  man  to  be 
known  rather  than  seen  ;  and  little  as  any 
one  might  have  regarded  him,  as  he  sat  in  the 
chapel   listening   to  the  sermon,  it  is   quite 
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possible  that  the  same  person  who  had  seen 
him  there  without  a  thought,  if  plunged  un- 
expectedly into  difficult  circumstances,  might 
have  called  to  mind  that  earnest  countenance, 
and  manly  bearing,  as  those  of  a  person  who 
would  be  likely  to  render  sage  counsel  in  per- 
plexity, or  kind  help  in  trouble. 

It  is  not  to  persons  who  appear  to  shine 
out  upon  us  from  conspicuous  situations  that 
our  thoughts  recur  when  we  are  in  trouble. 
There  is  a  retired  kind  of  countenance, 
coupled  with  an  earnest  manner,  which  we 
should  be  far  more  likely  to  seek  when  re- 
quiring help.  If  Alice  Gray  felt  something 
like  this  in  glancing  very  slightly  at  Mr. 
Staunton,  it  was  more  from  the  great  pressure 
within  her  own  mind,  just  then  forcing  her 
out,  as  it  were,  to  seek  relief  and  succour, 
than  that  she  saw  anything  to  excite  emotion 
— scarcely,  indeed,  anything  to  attract,  in  the 
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serious,  thoughtful  face  of  the  stranger,  as 
he  sat  apparently  listening  to  the  sermon 
without  a  wandering  thought. 

Mr.  Staunton  was  a  man  with  all  his 
natural  powers  disciplined  and  husbanded  for 
use,  with  all  his  natural  feelings  locked  within 
his  own  breast,  with  nothing  done  for  effect, 
nothing  put  on  for  embellishment,  with  no- 
thing eccentric  or  extraneous  anywhere  about 
him — a  very  machine  of  a  man  he  would  have 
appeared  to  the  young  lady  class  of  judges ; 
but  the  machine  was  eminently  calculated  for 
use,  admirably  constructed,  and  kept  in  ex- 
cellent working  order.  His  was  a  character 
too  colourless  to  be  attractive,  too  safe  to  be 
interesting,  too  hidden  to  excite  emotion.  To 
those  who  amuse  themselves  with  fancied 
affinities  between  persons  and  colours,  Mr. 
Staunton  would  have  been  pronounced  de- 
cidedly grey.     And  yet  he  was  a  young  man, 
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in  the  very  prime  and  vigour  of  early  man- 
hood, with  marked  but  regular  features,  deep- 
set  intelligent,  observant  eyes,  fine  hair  of  a 
darkish  brown,  cut  rather  close — nothing 
really  grey  about  him  except  his  eyes  ;  but 
still  wanting  somehow  in  colour — impossible 
to  be  made  a  picture  of,  and  very  unlikely  to 
figure  in  a  poem. 

Scarcely  would  either  the  mother  or  the 
son  have  occupied  more  than  a  passing 
thought  in  the  mind  of  Alice  Gray,  had  not  a 
very  unusual  desire  taken  almost  immediate 
possession  of  her  father  to  call  at  the  Hall, 
and  make  acquaintance  with  the  young  man  ; 
and,  concluding  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
return  to  business  during  the  week,  Mr.  Gray 
said  he  should  make  his  call  very  early  on 
Monday  morning. 

Alice  wondered  that  her  father  should  be- 
come suddenly  desirous  of  a  new  acquaintance, 
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and  especially  with  a  man  so  much  younger 
than  himself ;  but  seeing  no  harm  in  this  at- 
tempt at  sociability,  and  considering  that  the 
Stauntons  did  not  look  likely  people  to  be 
offended  at  an  unseasonable  call,  she  offered 
no  opposition,  and  her  father  set  off  to  the 
Hall  almost  immediately  after  breakfast  on  the 
following  morning. 

Mr.  Gray  brought  back  a  good  deal  of 
information,  and  the  visit,  altogether,  had  evi- 
dently been  a  pleasant  one,  for  he  spoke 
about  it  freely  and  cordially,  and  told  his 
daughter  some  things  that  he  had  heard  with 
more  frankness  than  had  lately  been  usual  with 
him. 

The  Stauntons,  he  said,  had  come  to  live  at 
the  Hall  for  a  short  time,  partly  on  account  of 
the  mother's  health.  She  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  country  for  the  greater  portion  of  her 
life,  and  never  felt  well  in  the  thick  smoky 
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atmosphere  of  the  works.  Sir  James  was  not 
likely  to  occupy  the  place  much  as  a  residence. 
He  had  never  felt  at  home  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  probably  cared  little  who  occupied 
the  Hall.  The  use  of  a  few  rooms  in  the 
house  had  been  gladly  accepted — the  more 
gladly,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gray  said,  that  the  young 
man  was  contemplatinpj  the  purchase  of  land 
—a  farm,  or  a  small  estate,  no  doubt  having 
money  in  hand,  for  which  he  was  seeking  a 
safe  investment. 

**  These  factory  people  sometimes  make  a 
fortune  in  no  time,  and  being  a  prudent  indus- 
trious young  man,  he  seemed  likely  to  invest 
rather  than  spend  what  he  had  gained." 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Gray  was  disposed  to 
think  very  favourably  of  Mr.  Staunton,  and  he 
told  Alice  that  he  believed  they  might  be 
mutually  helpful  to  each  other — he  should  be 
able  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  information 
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respecting  disposable  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, while  Mr.  Staunton  in  return  might 
render  service  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Alice  wondered  how  ;  but  she  had  made  so 
much  progress  in  her  father's  confidence  by 
keeping  silence,  that  even  on  this  point  she 
asked  no  questions.  Silent  and  unapproachable 
as  Mr.  Gray  had  long  been  in  his  own  family, 
Alice  now  discovered  that  even  he  required  a 
natural  outlet  for  his  thoughts.  But  he  liked 
to  work  alone.  Especially  he  disliked  all  ap- 
proach to  dictation  from  his  children,  and 
knowing  how  different  their  views  were  from 
his  own  on  many  subjects — knowing,  too,  how 
little  his  affairs  would  bear  bringing  out  into 
clear  and  open  discussion,  especially  with  a  man 
like  Robert,  he  had  shrouded  himself  and  his 
transactions  in  a  kind  of  mystery  which  even 
those  who  dwelt  beneath  the  same  roof  had 
never  been  able  to  penetrate. 
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Perhaps  no  vexation  more  annoying  had 
ever  occurred  to  Mr.  Gray  than  the  necessity 
of  asking  help  from  his  daughter.  Much  of 
the  anticipated  annoyance,  however,  was  re- 
moved by  the  silent  mechanical  way  in  whicli 
she  had  done  her  appointed  work.  Day  by 
day  had  passed  over,  to  her  father's  astonish- 
ment, without  either  question  asked,  or  ad- 
vice offered.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  thought 
the  girl  did  not  understand  enough  about 
business  to  gather  any  ideas  from  what  she 
was  about.  Of  course,  he  took  good  care  not 
to  trust  her  too  far,  for  though  a  great  change 
had  come  over  him  in  one  respect,  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  any  close 
calculations,  he  was  clear  enough  on  some 
points,  and  if  all  other  powers  had  forsaken 
him,  that  ruling  passion  of  his  to  scheme  in 
secret,  and  to  guard  his  schemes  from  inspec- 
tion, seemed  likely  to  last  out  his  life. 
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By  degrees  Mr.  Gray  began  to  feel  safe 
with  his  daughter — safe  in  the  way  that  some 
people  feel  with  children  or  pet  animals,  and 
who  thus  will  talk  and  tell  of  matters  to  such 
unconscious  listeners,  which  nothing  could  in- 
duce them  to  whisper  to  an  intelligent  ear. 

Keady  as  Alice  had  been  to  apprehend 
danger  from  other  quarters,  she  was  not 
dreaming  of  it  here.  Indeed,  while  her  hands 
were  busy,  her  thoughts  were  too  often  wan- 
dering off  to  her  brother  to  allow  her  to  give 
any  great  amount  of  undivided  attention  to 
that  which  occupied  only  a  secondary  place 
with  her  just  at  this  time.  The  shock  which 
had  all  at  once  swept  like  a  torrent  over  her 
brother's  present  and  future  life,  leaving  little 
behind  but  bare  existence,  had  been  so  sud- 
den, and  the  change  effected  in  a  moment  so 
total,  that  Alice  for  a  long  time  could  think 
collectedly  of  little  else.     Perhaps  she  was  the 
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more  occupied  with  this  subject,  and  the  more 
amazed  and  bewildered,  that  to  her  such  a 
result  would  have  been  impossible.  Even 
now  it  seemed  impossible,  when  she  thouglit 
of  Bessy,  and  of  all  that  tender  yearning  to 
return,  which  she  imagined  to  be  filling  her 
poor  penitent  heart.  But  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  thought  of  her  brother,  and  took 
into  account  the  peculiarities  of  his  character, 
she  knew  and  felt  it  to  be  too  true. 

What  was  to  become  of  him  ? — how  to 
soothe  him  ? — in  what  way  to  make  up  to  him 
for  his  heavy  loss  ? — these  were  the  considera- 
tions which  continually  occupied  her  mind  ; 
while  in  almost  every  half  hour  which  she 
could  steal  from  other  duties  she  went  to  visit 
the  lonely  man,  and  to  see  that  things  around 
him  were  made  as  sightly  and  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  would  allow,  but  still  feeling 
painfully  that  even  her  own  presence  was  ob- 
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trusive,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
any  sister  to  fill  that  desolate  habitation  with 
the  joys  of  home. 

Alice  was  returning  from  one  of  these 
unsatisfactory  visits  one  day,  when  she  was 
met,  at  a  little  distance  from  her  father's 
house,  by  old  Molly,  who  had  evidently 
something  on  her  mind.  Well  might  the 
faithful  woman  look  anxious  and  disturbed, 
for  it  was  the  honour  of  her  master's  house 
which  she  now  believed  to  be  in  danger,  and 
that  had  always  been  to  her  a  consideration 
which  took  precedence  of  all  others. 

"  I  say,"  Molly  began,  in  an  under  tone, 
though  very  earnestly,  and  plucking  at 
Alice's  dress  while  she  spoke,  "  what's  oop 
noo  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  Alice 
replied.  '^  I  have  only  been  to  look  after 
Robert." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Molly  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

''It  isn't  that,"  she  said.  "What's 
masther  afther?  He's  up  yondther,"  indicat- 
ing, by  a  knowing  toss  of  her  head,  that  she 
meant  the  Hall. 

"  Well,'^  said  Alice,  "  the  Stauntons  are 
very  nice  people.  Why  should  he  not  go 
there  ?" 

"  People's  well  enough,"  said  the  old 
servant,  with  a  kind  of  disdainful  snort ; 
"but  it  isn't  people — it's  their  money  he's 
afther.  It's  borro',  borro',  borro' ! — robbin' 
Pether  to  pay  Paul.  If  I  was  in  your  place, 
Miss  Gray,  I  wouldn't  let  him  borro'  o'  them 
new  folks." 

Alice  stood  aghast.  It  was  the  first  time 
this  idea  had  ever  entered  her  mind.  But, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  Molly's  point  of 
view,  she  saw  exactly  how  it  was.  Innume- 
rable corroborative  circumstances  now  flashed 
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upon  her  mind,  which  she  had  scarcely 
regarded  before ;  and  while  these  thoughts 
passed  rapidly  through  her  brain,  each  leav- 
ing its  track  of  misery  and  shame  behind,  her 
face  flushed  with  righteous  indignation  against 
this  new  and  intolerable  wrong. 

"  But  what  makes  you  think  my  father  has 
gone  to  borrow  money  ?"  asked  Alice, 
endeavouring  to  extract  some  little  hope  from 
looking  at  the  subject  from  the  opposite  point 
of  view. 

"  I  don't  say  that  he  has,"  replied  Molly, 
rather  sharply,  for  she  was  always  irritated 
when  her  penetration  was  called  in  question. 
''- 1  don't  say  positive  that  he  has.  But  I 
haven't  lived  under  his  roof,  and  eaten  at  his 
table,  for  twenty  year  and  moore,  withoot 
seein'  summat,  I  reckon.  Besides,  I  wasn't 
blind,  nor  deaf  neither,  when  all  them  folks 
come  for  their  money,  rampagin'  like  so  many 

D  2 
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mad  bulls,  while  masther  was  badly  in  bed. 
When  a  man  alius  buys,  an'  niver  sells, 
where  does  cash  come  frae,  I  should  like  to 
know,  if  it  isn't  lent  ?  And  what's  to  be  the 
end  on  it  all,  but  a  reckonin'  such  as  I 
shouldn't  like  to  see — such  as  niver  has  been 
i'  masther's  family,  and  oughtn't  to  be  let 
be." 

^^  But  what  can  I  possibly  do  to  prevent 
it  ?"  said  Alice,  with  a  little  impatience.  ^'  I 
am  only  a  woman.  My  father  never  consults 
me  about  his  affairs." 

"  Woman  or  no  woman,"  replied  Molly, 
"  I  would  stop  this.  Why,  they're  new 
people,  freshly  come,  and,  it  strikes  me,  very 
decent  people  too.  It's  nowt  but  shameful  to 
set  upon  'em  this  way,  before  they've  had 
time  to  turn  theirselves  round  i'  that  great 
empty  hoose." 

*^  And  I  will  stop  it  too,"  said  Alice,  "if  it 
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is  in  my  power.  But  I  must  first  find  out 
that  things  are  really  as  you  say,  before  I 
begin  to  meddle." 

With  these  words  Alice  hastened  into  the 
house,  for  she  suddenly  recollected  how  earnest 
her  father  had  been  the  day  before  to  find 
certain  title-deeds,  and  other  papers,  relating 
to  the  Applegarth  property.  These  he  had 
collected  together,  and  carefully  tied  up  in  a 
rather  important -looking  bundle,  which  he  re- 
quested her  not  to  displace.  If  these  were 
gone,  and  if  her  father  was  really  at  the  Hall, 
Alice  would  know  what  to  think,  and  what  to 
fear. 

Very  earnestly  Alice  sought  for  the  parcel 
of  papers  in  her  father's  private  room.  They 
were  certainly  gone,  and  on  further  inquiry, 
she  was  told  that  master  had  gone  out  on  his 
pony  two  hours  before,  and  that  he  had  taken 
the  road  which  led  to  the  Hall. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

rpo  a  man  of  Mr.  Bell's  character  and  habits, 
nothing  was  so  perplexing  as  trouble. 
Illness,  death,  or  the  natural  fretting  over  the 
loss  of  a  child,  or  any  other  family  connection, 
he  could  understand.  But  why  people  should 
allow  anything  else  to  disturb  them — why,  in 
fact,  there  should  be  any  disturbances  in  life, 
was  a  mystery  quite  beyond  his  reasoning 
powers  to  solve. 

Grieved  as  he  was  about  this  to  him  most 
unaccountable  aflfair  between  Eobert  and 
Bessy — and  the  more  grieved  that,  from  the 
tenour  of  her  letters,  he  feared  the  poor  lassie 
was  pining  and  fretting,  and  losing  her  health, 
and  good  looks  away  from  her  home,  he  still 
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harboured  a  secret  belief  that  all  would  come 
right  again  in  that  quarter — a  belief  which, 
however,  had  no  other  foundation  than  a  con- 
viction in  his  own  mind  that  a  final  separa- 
tion, under  such  circumstances,  was  simply 
impossible. 

^^Whj,  if  they  liked  one  another  well 
enough  to  be  unhappy  with  things  as  they 
are,''  he  would  often  say  to  his  wife,  "  what 
in  the  world  need  prevent  their  coming  to- 
gether again,  making  all  up,  and  being  married, 
like  decent  and  sensible  folks  ?'' 

It  was  to  him  the  greatest  possible  absur- 
dity, and  vexed  him  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  of  being  vexed  with  those  he  loved, 
that  two  grown-up  people  should  make  them- 
selves ridiculous,  and  miserable  into  the  bar- 
gain, for  no  cause  whatever  that  he  could 
see. 

Indeed,  the  whole  world  appeared  to  Mr. 
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Bell,  just  now,  to  be  very  much  in  the  condi- 
tion of  turning  itself  upside  down.  For  what 
Avas  the  matter  with  Willj,  too  ?  That  was  a 
question  which  he  asked  of  his  wife  with  no 
little  impatience.  "  The  lad  was  gone  clean 
daft,"  he  would  often  say,  after  going  up  to 
see  him  during  that  strange  illness  which 
followed  his  unfortunate  visit  to  iMajor  Ingle- 
wood.  He  had  never  been  much  of  a  man, 
Mr.  Bell  thought,  according  to  his  estimate 
of  character,  but  it  puzzled  him  completely 
to  think  what  had  come  to  the  lad  now. 
He  supposed  mother  could  manage  him  best, 
and  to  her  tender  mercies  he  was  quite  willing 
to  leave  him. 

The  mother,  aided  by  her  feminine  instincts, 
had  found  out  much  that  belonged  to  her 
son's  complicated  malady,  without  any  direct 
explanation  from  himself.  Indeed  he  had  not 
the  power  to  explain — scarcely  to  think  col- 
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lectedly.  Much  of  this,  to  him  most  miserable 
time,  was  spent  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion 
of  mind  bordering  on  delirium.  He  was 
haunted  by  visions  which  he  sometimes  attempt- 
ed to  describe  ;  and  while  the  mother  was 
glad  that  no  one  listened  to  these  incoherent 
ramblings  but  herself,  she  was  able  to  gather 
from  them  certain  indications  of  feeling,  which 
explained  much  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  incomprehensible  to  her  simple  mind. 
In  these  visions  the  figure  of  an  angel  with 
dark  flowing  and  abundant  hair  was  very 
prominent.  This  was  Willy's  good  angel,  the 
soothing  touch  of  whose  gentle  hand  upon  his 
brow  could  at  any  time  scatter  the  darkness 
and  gloom  which  surrounded  him,  and  effect- 
ually defeat  the  agency  of  a  whole  army  of 
demons  by  whom  he  was  tormented  at  all 
times,  except  when  the  angel  appeared. 
Poor  Willy  !    His  visions  and  his  ramblings 
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might  well  have  called  up  a  smile,  but  that 
patient  watcher  by  his  bed-side  had  other 
thoughts  about  him,  widely  different  from  any 
which  are  expressed  by  smiles. 

The  mother  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any 
one  else  the  mischief,  which  had  for  some  time 
been  going  on  in  the  mind  and  character  of  her 
son.  She  knew  to  some  extent  the  temptations 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed  by  the  wilful 
and  thoughtless  persistence  of  his  sister  in 
subjecting  him  to  the  influence  of  a  man  like 
Major  Ingle  wood. 

All  this  she  knew  rather  in  effect  than  cause, 
and  though  to  no  human  being  could  the  falling 
away  from  the  right  path,  the  breaking  down 
of  old  land-marks,  and  the  casting  aside  of  the 
only  true  and  saving  faith,  have  been  more 
dreadful  than  to  Mrs.  Bell,  still  of  all  women 
she  was  one  of  the  most  believing,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  hopeful  of  the  one  certain 
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remedy  for  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  spiritual 
disease.  For  this  remedy  she  prayed,  for 
this  she  waited  patiently,  and  still  hoped 
on. 

Mrs.  Bell  was  by  nature  and  habit  a  wo- 
man of  few  words.  Beyond  this,  though 
simple  and  unlearned  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
schools,  she  still  possessed  one  element  of 
wisdom,  and  that  a  rare  one — she  knew 
when  to  be  still.  Thus  she  never  teased 
her  bewildered  patient  with  entreaties  or  per- 
suasions, and  still  less  was  she  likely  to  dis- 
turb him  by  argument — perhaps  least  of  all 
would  it  have  entered  into  her  method  of  sav- 
ing to  persecute  him  with  reproaches.  She 
did  not  appear  to  be  watching  him  too  nar- 
rowly either,  as  some  well-meaning  people  do, 
until  they  make  a  torture  of  their  kindness, 
creating  in  the  patient  a  nervous  apprehen- 
sion that  on  the  utterance  of  any  inadvertent 
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expression  it  will  be  caught  up  like  a  dropped 
stitch,  and  drawn  out  of  him  in  threads  of 
agony.  No,  Mrs.  Bell  sat  still  beside  her 
son,  always  occupied  with  some  quiet  unob- 
trusive work,  and  often — oh !  how  often, 
silently  praying  by  his  side  !  It  was  this 
last  resource  which  kept  her  hopeful.  When 
she  could  do  nothing  else,  she  would  pray ; 
and  before  the  coming  of  this  dark  wintry 
season,  while  her  boy  was  the  subject  of 
spiritual  hopes,  and  consolations  like  her  own, 
there  would  often  rest  upon  his  mind  a  sense 
of  safety  because  of  his  mother's  prayers. 
Like  those  of  the  pious  Monica,  they  were  so 
fervent  and  sincere,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
impossible  for  the  child  of  such  a  mother  to 
be  lost. 

As  daw^ings  of  promise  began  to  appear  in 
the  altered  aspect  of  the  invalid,  and  a  calm, 
delightful  to  the  mother  to  contemplate,  sue- 
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ceeded  to  wakeful  nights  and  restless  days,  a 
deep  and  quiet  sleep,  like  the  sleep  of  a  tired 
child,  came  with  nature's  healing  power  to 
restore  the  shattered  senses,  and  revive  the 
wasted  frame.  To  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  his  disease,  as  well  as  with  the 
stress  of  thought  and  tumult  of  feeling  which 
he  had  previously  been  enduring,  it  would 
have  seemed  almost  as  if  the  patient  was  go- 
ing to  sleep  himself  to  death.  But  the  mother 
had  no  such  fears,  and  while  he  slept  she 
prayed. 

One  morning — it  was  the  first  spring  morn- 
ing of  that  year — a  sort  of  premature  spring, 
as  we  sometimes  have  it  in  February,  when 
the  birds,  with  their  merry  chirpings  and  busy 
flittings  from  tree  to  tree,  are  first  commenc- 
ing that  pleasant  occupation  of  preparing  for 
a  future  ever  new  to  them,  and,  so  far  as 
their  forethought  extends,  ever  sure — it  was 
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on  one  of  these  sweet  mornings,  so  full  of 
promise  to  all  nature,  that  the  youth  awoke 
restored  to  life,  and  in  his  right  mind.  He 
awoke  with  the  sun  shining  through  his  win- 
dow, and  the  warble  of  those  happy  birds  in 
the  air  around.  He  could  see  the  gentle 
waving  of  the  boughs  of  a  cherry-tree  as  they 
flew  twittering  from  spray  to  spray,  making 
the  shadows  dance  upon  the  window-panes, 
and  for  a  moment  he  felt  his  youth  come  back 
to  him,  laden  with  the  riches  of  health,  and 
hope,  and  joy. 

So  peaceful  was  the  sense  of  this  awaking, 
that  for  some  time  the  youth  remained  in 
silent  enjoyment  of  his  new  and  placid  life. 
The  disturbing  dreams  had  vanished.  No- 
thing, in  fact,  remained  but  a  consciousness 
of  life,  and  peace,  and  rest — a  consciousness 
as  yet  so  dim  and  vague,  as  to  bear  no  dis- 
tinct impress  even  of  the  good  angel  of  his 
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past  visions.  No.  It  was  only  youth,  and 
innocence,  and  the  kindness  of  his  mother, 
and  the  goodness  of  God,  all  blending  into 
one  happy  feeling,  which  came  back  and  hung 
over  him  at  that  moment,  overshadowing  like 
the  wings  of  a  dove. 

"  But  where  is  my  mother  ?"  William  be- 
gan to  think,  for  of  course  he  wanted  her  to 
partake  with  him  in  the  sensations  of  this 
happy  moment ;  and  raising  his  head  slightly 
from  the  pillow,  in  order  to  look  around  the 
room,  he  beheld  a  quiet  figure  kneeling  in  the 
act  of  prayer  beside  the  couch  which  had 
been  his  mother^s  only  resting-place  through 
all  the  long  nights  of  his  illness. 

Although  the  well-known  figure  of  his 
mother,  as  he  saw  and  watched  her  now  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  frame  of  mind  with  which  the  in- 
valid awoke,  that  simple  figure,  that  devout 
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and  fervent  act,  had  the  power  in  one  rao-^ 
ment  to  throw  wide  open  the  gates  of 
memory,  and  show  the  scene  behind.  Well 
might  the  expression  have  burst  forth  on  be- 
holding this  scene — ^*  That  way  lies  hell !" 
At  once,  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
young  man  saw  his  true  position — true  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  a  terror  fell  upon  him  such 
as  he  had  never  felt  before. 

"  Mother !"  he  exclaimed,  stretching  out 
his  arms,  "  come  to  me,  mother ! — come 
now  !"  For  the  terror  was  extreme,  and  he 
felt  that  even  human  fellowship,  especially  the 
sweet  tenderness  of  his  mother,  was  some- 
thing to  lean  upon. 

In  another  instant  the  mother  was  folded 
to  the  bosom  of  her  repentant  child,  and  with 
mingled  tears  and  smiles  she  began  to 
minister,  as  perhaps  none  but  a  mother  can, 
to  the  necessities  of  a  mind  which  through  all 
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had   suffered   from   disease   as   well   as  from 
temptation. 

It  was  not  perhaps  so  difficult  for  William 
to  get  back  to  his  former  state  of  feeling,  as 
it  would  have  been  without  the  intervening 
illness.  It  might  be  that  the  threads  of 
reason,  suddenly  torn  asunder,  joined  them- 
selves together  again  in  the  old  places,  leav- 
ing those  parts  which  had  become  foul  and 
bad  from  entanglement  with  tissues  of  vile 
sophistry  and  false  reasoning,  to  drop  off  and 
disappear  for  ever.  If  such  can  really  be  the 
case  with  any  process  of  thought,  how  wel- 
come would  be  sometimes  the  delirium  that 
would  enable  us  not  only  to  forget,  but  ac- 
tually to  strike  out  some  passages  of  life  from 
our  experience,  to  tear  off  the  injured  parts, 
and  re-unite  the  threads  of  honest,  healthy 
feeling,  so  as  to  make  them  even  stronger 
than  before. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Neither  was  it  so  difficult  for  William  truly 
and  sincerely  to  repent  as  it  is  with  some.  He 
had  little  of  the  obstinate  pride  of  a  self- 
supported  man.  Vanity,  rather  than  self- 
esteem,  had  led  him  astray — the  desire  to  be 
thought  well  of,  to  be  thought  a  man  of  sense 
and  daring,  by  one  who  had  dared  all  himself, 
but  who  had  also  lost  all.  But  he  saw  his 
folly  now,  all  his  weakness,  and  his  madness, 
in  its  true  light,  and  very  painful  to  him  now 
— painful  even  amidst  deeper  pain,  was  the 
consciousness  of  how  much  he  must  have  been 
despised  by  those  whose  passing  favour  he 
was  willing  to  give  up  so  much  to  gain.  Yes, 
very  painful  and  humiliating  it  was  to  look 
back  and  see  what  a  fool  he  had  been,  what  a 
plaything  of  the  moment,  what  a  blind  idiotic 
victim  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
had  no  truth  in  his  flattering  attentions,  and 
in  his  apparent  kindness  neither  love  nor  pity. 
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All  that  the  mother  could  do  to  beguile  her 
son  from  this  train  of  thought  she  did,  in  her 
own  persevering  but  quiet  way.  It  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  for  him  to  upbraid  and 
despise  himself.  Mortified  vanity  has  no  heal- 
ing power.  Her  idea  of  what  was  wholesome, 
and  restoring  to  the  health  of  the  soul,  was 
to  magnify  the  goodness  of  God,  and  in  that 
to  lose  sight  of  the  folly  of  man.  Acting 
upon  this  humble  philosophy  of  hers,  she  took 
the  Holy  Book,  and  read  to  her  son  those 
passages  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  to- 
gether— read  them  simply,  without  note  or 
comment.  And  he  would  listen  to  the  Bible 
now,  not  with  the  querulous  attention  of  one 
who  tries  to  doubt,  even  where  he  sees  no 
just  cause  for  doubting,  but  with  the  reve- 
rent love  of  his  early  years,  when  every  word 
to  him  was  an  embodiment  of  sacred  truth, 
even   though  but   faintly  understood;  when 
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every  precept  was  a  righteous  law,  every  story 
told  a  blessed  gospel,  and  every  passage  of 
beauty  a  holy  psalm.  So  once  more  he 
listened  now,  and  the  mother  read  to  him 
in  her  soft,  low  voice — read,  and  sometimes 
paused  awhile,  as  if  to  catch  some  echo  of  the 
precious  words  which  her  own  lips  had  ut- 
tered— read,  and  still  prayed,  still  trusted, 
still  hoped.  For  had  not  the  blessed  morning 
of  a  bright  day  already  dawned,  and  He  who 
had  begun  the  good  work,  she  firmly  be- 
lieved, would  never  leave  it  incomplete. 

*^  He  is  worth  saving,  this  precious  boy  of 
mine  !"  How  often  was  this  the  silent  language 
of  the  mother's  heart,  as  she  sat  by  his  pillow, 
and  watched  the  clear  light  returning  to  his 
eyes,  and  the  bright  glow  again  faintly  ting- 
ing his  cheek ;  but  especially  when  he  turned 
towards  her  with  that  tender,  fervent  look 
which  conveys  the  full  meaning  of  a  spiritual, 
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as  well  as  a  human  love,  both  blended  into  one. 

The  mother  and  the  son  understood  each 
other  in  this  silent  intercourse,  better  than 
many  conversations  would  have  made  them 
understand  others.  And  in  this  sweet  com- 
munion the  spirit  of  the  youth  came  back  again 
like  that  of  one  raised  from  the  dead ;  and 
life,  real  life,  the  life  of  a  Christian  man,  once 
more  animated  his  frame  for  useful  action, 
once  more  quickened  his  energies  for  the  pur- 
suit of  some  worthy  purpose ;  once  more 
inspired  him  with  noble  enterprise  and  devo- 
tion to  his  Master's  service. 

There  was  one  hindrance  yet,  one  draw- 
back in  the  way  of  regaining  perfect  health  of 
mind.  Who  has  not  one,  or  more — perhaps 
a  thousand?  But  William's  one  presented 
itself  with  all  the  weight  and  force  of  many ; 
and  he  had  to  do  battle  with  one  enemy  as  if 
it  had  been  a  legion. 
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Foolish  as  had  been  his  delirious  dream  of 
the  good  angel  with  dark  flowing  hair,  the 
dreams  of  his  waking  and  more  healthy  mo- 
ments had  scarcely  been  more  wise.  Feeding 
on  unsubstantial  food  while  all  his  powers  of 
mind  were  gradually  maturing,  he  had  brought 
upon  himself  one  of  the  worst  calamities  of 
life — a  weak  and  sickly  manhood,  a  manhood 
without  purpose,  as  well  as  without  strength. 
In  this  condition  his  lively  imagination  and 
sensitive  feelings  played  him  false  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  In  fact,  nothing  with  him  was 
really  substantial  or  true.  He  lived  in  a  false 
atmosphere,  in  which  every  object  looked 
floating,  vague,  and  uncertain.  No  wonder 
he  ceased  to  believe — no  wonder  he  fell  in 
love  ! 

Yes,  this  was  the  only  thing  unchanged  by 
his  illness.  Waking  or  sleeping,  the  same 
figure  was  still  the  angel  of  his  dreams.     Look 
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which  way  he  would,  the  vision  haunted  him. 
And  yet  that  also  must  be  got  rid  of,  dis- 
missed from  his  thoughts,  torn  away  from  his 
heart. 

On  this  subject  William  and  his  mother 
never  exchanged  a  word.  It  did  not  admit 
of  words.  But  the  mother  understood  all, 
and  often  when  her  son  appeared  to  sleep, 
and  his  eyelids  were  pressed  down,  but  could 
not  prevent  the  big  tears  stealing  from  be- 
neath, she  knew  from  what  source  those  tears 
were  flowing;  and  she  knew  also  that  in 
such  grief  she  was  powerless  even  to  soothe. 
Here,  then,  the  mother  practised  her  humble 
philosophy,  and  remained  silent. 

When  William  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  see  and  converse  with  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  his  cousin,  Alice  Gray, 
found  many  opportunities  of  paying  him  hur- 
ried visits,  always  taking  with  her  an  abun- 
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dant  supply  of  good  things  from  Molly's  in- 
exhaustible resources;  for  such  were  the  terms 
of  intimacy  between  the  two  families,  that  all 
such  kindnesses  were  amongst  them  as  if  they 
had  been  one. 

Alice  brought  strength,  too,  with  her, 
William  often  said.  She  was  so  calm,  and 
spoke  so  reasonably  about  trouble  of  all  kinds, 
that  sometimes  he  was  disposed  to  think  she 
never  could  have  had  any  trouble  of  her  own. 
But  then,  how  otherwise  could  she  be  so 
pitiful — so  tender?  How  could  she  go  so 
deep  down,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  very  heart 
of  trouble,  and  yet  touch  it  so  gently  that  her 
handling  never  pained  ?  No.  She  must  have 
had  trouble  herself,  or  she  could  not  know  ex- 
actly where  the  wound  was,  and  what  would 
make  it  smart  afresh. 

So  William  decided  to  speak  out  freely 
and  clearly  to  his  cousin  ;  and  one  day  they 
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held  a  serious  consultation  together,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  Alice  set  out  without  delay 
to  call  upon  her  friend  Kate  Inglewood. 

'*  I  can  but  ask  her,"  Alice  said  to  herself, 
when  bent  upon  this  mission.  "  Willy  is  no- 
thing but  a  boy — a  child  to  her,  and  she  may 
possibly  comply  with  his  request,  as  she  would 
with  any  other  childish  fancy." 

The  fact  was  the  invalid  was  not  yet  so 
fully  restored  to  health  of  mind  and  body,  but 
that  he  held  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  recover  without  once  more 
beholding  in  reality  the  angel  of  his  dreams. 
He  had  something  to  say  to  Kate  Inglewood, 
he  told  his  cousin,  and  she  surely  would  not 
refuse  to  come  and  allow  him  to  unburden  his 
mind.  Only  once,  he  repeated — he  only  want- 
ed to  see  her  just  once,  and  then — 

Alice  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  meant 
by  stopping    at  the    words  "and  then  " — 
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perhaps  he  meant  no  more  than  that  he  should 
then  be  free  to  follow  out  some  course  which 
he  had  secretly  in  view.  At  all  events,  his 
cousin  so  far  complied  with  his  wishes,  that 
she  went  promptly  at  his  request  to  lay  them 
before  her  friend. 

Happily  for  all  parties,  Kate  Inglewood 
saw  no  harm  whatever  in  going  to  sit  a  few 
minutes  with  poor  Willy.  And  nothing  could 
have  more  confirmed  Alice  in  her  opinion  that 
she  considered  him  only  a  boy,  and  perhaps  a 
very  foolish  boy,  than  the  manner  in  which 
she  received  his  request,  and  expressed  her 
willingness  to  comply  with  it. 

On  their  way  back  to  Whinfield  the  two 
friends  naturally  talked  about  the  invalid,  his 
past  and  present  state,  and  that  happy  change 
which,  in  some  respects,  gave  promise  of  a 
more  useful  life  ;  but  not  a  word  was  dropped 
by  Kate  to  indicate  that  she  had  ever  acknow- 
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ledged  to  herself  any  share  in  the  more  tender 
sentiment  of  his  heart. 

Her  manner  of  meeting  the  young  man, 
when  she  entered  his  room,  was  equally  frank 
and  unconstrained,  while  he  could  scarcely 
command  his  voice  so  as  to  speak  the  words 
of  ordinary  civility,  and  his  thin  white  hands 
trembled  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  grasp  a 
book  to  keep  them  steady  ;  and  alternately  a 
brilliant  flush  overspread  his  face,  and  then  a 
paleness  so  deathly  that  Alice  began  to 
fear  he  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  in- 
terview. But  he  recovered  himself  as  soon  as 
the  conversation,  turning  on  indifferent  topics, 
grew  more  easy  and  familiar,  the  more  so  that 
both  Kate  and  Alice  were  gifted  in  a  high 
degree  with  that  valuable  female  faculty — a 
facility  in  setting  people  at  ease. 

William  had  previously  assured  his  cousin 
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that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  left  alone  with  Kate 
Inglewood.  He  thought  she  would  prefer  that 
Alice  should  be  present ;  and  he  had  nothing 
to  say  but  to  confess  his  folly,  and  ask  her 
forgiveness.  Most  probably  the  poor  youth 
did  not  himself  know  what  he  had  to  say. 
With  a  child-like  craving  he  had  clung  to  the 
idea  of  seeing  the  idol  of  his  dreams  once  more, 
and  as  he  had  felt  that  he  could  not  die  with- 
out seeing  her  just  once,  so  he  now  felt  that 
he  could  not  live. 

But  if  Alice  thought  it  best  to  remain  in 
the  room  during  this  interview,  she  soon  found 
the  means  of  withdrawing  from  the  conversa- 
tion so  far  as  scarcely  to  make  her  presence 
felt.  With  this  view  she  busied  herself 
amongst  William's  books,  under  pretence  of 
putting  them  in  order,  and  so  managed  to  be 
closely  occupied  while  Kate  remained  seated 
beside  William,  so  near  that  it  would  have 
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been  easy  to  carry  on  a  conversation  unheard 
by  any  but  themselves. 

This,  however,  was  scarcely  William's  object. 
Indeed  he  found  so  little  to  say  now  that  the 
opportunity  for  speaking  was  afforded  him, 
that  the  presence  of  his  cousin  was  a  relief 
rather  than  otherwise ;  and  Kate  having  no 
idea  that  her  visit  was  any  other  than  one  of 
simple  friendliness,  did  nothing  to  lead  the 
conversation  from  an  ordinary  channel. 

"  How  good  it  was  of  you  to  come  !"  said 
William  at  length,  gathering  all  his  powers 
for  the  occasion. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Kate.  "I  would 
have  come  before,  if  you  had  sent  for  me.  It 
is  but  an  act  of  common  kindness." 

"  You  did  come,"  said  William  ;  "  you 
came  in  all  my  dreams;  you  were  a  good  angel 
to  me,  for  you  always  dispelled  a  host  of 
horrors."  • 
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"  I  am  very  glad  I  was  so  useful,"  replied 
Kate,  smiling,  ^^  and  with  so  little  trouble  to 
myself.  I  was  acting  the  good  angel  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  for  I  did  not  even  know 
what  I  was  doing." 

"  You  have  done  good  without  knowing  it 
in  other  Avays  than  that,"  said  William. 

*'  Perhaps  I  have  also  done  harm  in  the 
same  unconscious  manner." 

"  I  don't  know  that  exactly.  It  is  possi- 
ble I  might  at  one  time  have  said  that  you 
had  done  harm  to  me.  But  I  see  it  all  differ- 
ently now.  I  see  many  things  differently, 
thank  God !" 

*^  Ah  !  that  is  indeed  something  for  which 
to  thank  God.  And  we  all  thank  Him  for 
you,  that  you  were  not  allowed  to  go  on  as 
you  were." 

*^  I  have  been  very  foolish." 

"  And   very   wicked.     I    don't   speak  un- 
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kindly,  but  we  do  ourselves  no  good  by  not 
acknowledging  that  we  have  been  wicked 
when  we  have.'' 

*^  You  are  right,  and  I  know  only  too  well 
how  wicked  I  have  been.  That  is  between 
my  own  soul  and  Him  whom  I  so  foolishly 
forsook — so  grievously  offended." 

"  Yes.  And  you  may  say  with  truth  it  is 
no  concern  of  mine.  Yet  still  I  think  that  to 
call  our  sins  and  transgressions  by  their  right 
name,  even  when  speaking  to  our  fellow- 
sinners,  is  better  than  to  smooth  them  over — 
better,  also,  than  to  keep  them  always  locked 
within  ourselves." 

"  I  almost  wonder  to  hear  you  say  that — 
you,  who  are  so  silent  habitually — who  say  so 
little  about  yourself.  But  I  suppose  you  have 
no  sins  to  confess  ?" 

**  Oh  !  but  I  have,  though — sins  and  follies 
too." 
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"  You  have  always  been  a  wonder  to  me, 
and  in  nothing  more  than  how  you  main- 
tained your  religious  faith  unshaken,  ex- 
posed, as  you  must  have  been,  so  constantly 
to  adverse  influences.  You  must  be  very 
brave." 

"  No,  indeed — nobody  would  call  me  brave 
who  knew  me.  I  am  a  coward  by  nature 
and  habit.  I  have  sometimes  even  question- 
ed whether  one  cause  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  I  hold  my  faith  might  not  arise  out  of 
my  very  weakness — that  the  need  of  a 
Saviour  may  not  feel  to  be  greater  with  me 
than  with  some  others,  because  I  absolutely 
could  not  endure  the  terror  of  being  in  this 
great  universe  alone  without  a  God — without 
a  Saviour.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  state 
makes  me  shudder  ;  and  when  I  saw  you,  as 
I  thought,  losing  hold  of  this  only  hope  of 
safety,  I  trembled  for  you — nay,  I  often  wept 
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when  I  prayed  that  you  might  be  kept  back 
from  presumptuous  sins." 

**  You  wept  and  prayed  for  me  T' 

"  Yes.  Was  there  anything  remarkable  in 
that  ?  There  is  sometimes  so  little  we  can 
do  for  one  another,  we  may  surely  weep  and 
pray." 

"  For  me  ? — you  wept  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  you." 

"  And  I  at  that  very  time  was  mocking 
and  blaspheming — if  not  in  words,  I  was 
nursing  blasphemy  in  my  heart,  because  I 
was  saying  I  would  not  have  Him  to  rule 
over  me,  who  had  given  me  life  and  all  that  I 
had,  or  ever  could  have  to  enjoy." 

"  Well,  that  is  past  now.  You  know  with 
whom  is  forgiveness.  I  have  not  come  to 
preach  a  sermon  to  you,  but  to  help  you,  if  I 
can,  by  encouraging  you  to  hope." 

"  For  what  ?" 
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*^  For  a  new  and  better  life." 

"  With  whom,  and  where  ?" 

"  Nay.     Those   are   questions  beyond  ray 
power  to  answer." 

*'  And  mine.     Oh  !  Kate ! — may  I  call  you 
Kate  just  this  once  ?    My  cousin  calls  you  so." 

"  Call  me  anything  that  pleases  you.     It 
makes  no  difference  to  me." 

"  Listen,  then,  to  my  confession  of  folly — 
it  was  all  folly !  All  that  you  have  seen  of 
me  has  been  folly,  or  worse.  Do  you  know, 
Kate,  I  had  the  folly  to  lay  at  your  feet  un- 
seen, unknown  by  you,  the  first  deep  love  of 
a  devoted  heart.  I  did  not  love  you  as  a 
sister — I  loved  you  as  a  woman  ;  and  such 
was  the  madness  of  my  blind  presumption, 
that  I  sometimes  fancied  you  were  kinder  to 
me,  and  took  more  thought  about  me,  than 
you  would  have  done  had  I  been  quite  in- 
different to  you." 
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"  You  were  not  indifferent  to  me.  I  had  a 
brother  once  who  lived  to  be  the  one  joy  of 
my  life.  All  the  others  died.  Mamma,  too, 
died,  and  left  me.  Bat  Austin,  who  was  some 
years  younger  than  myself,  lived  to  be  the 
companion  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows — and 
truly  of  sorrow  I  had  enough  to  bear.  Now, 
you  often  reminded  me  of  Austin,  my  lost 
brother,  who  died  only  a  year  before  I  saw 
you ;  and  I  think  my  love,  that  clung  to  him 
so  fondly,  and  was  so  torn  and  shattered  in 
losing  him,  must  have  betrayed  me  a  little  by 
putting  out  feelers  to  find  another  love.  So 
I  may  perhaps  have  felt  more  tenderness  for 
you  than  I  could  have  felt  for  any  one  who 
did  not  remind  me  of  my  brother.  But,  in- 
deed, it  was  only  a  sisterly  affection  which  I 
felt  for  you.  It  never  was,  never  could  have 
been  anything  but  that,  so  you  must  not  fall 
into  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  was." 

f2 
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"  I  know  that.  I  know  all  about  it  now. 
In  my  right  senses  I  can  never  be  so  weak  or 
so  vain  as  to  fall  into  that  folly  again.  No, 
Kate,  you  need  not  fear  me.  This  is  what  I 
wanted  so  much  to  tell  you — that  you  may 
meet  me  where  you  will,  and  say  or  do  what 
you  will,  and  I  shall  never  be  guilty  of  the 
same  folly  again.  If  I  still  love  you,  I  shall 
never  betray  that  I  do." 

^^  I  believe  you,  and  trust  you.  In  this 
confidence  we  part.  I  shall  see  you  some- 
times still,  but  do  not  come  to  my  father's 
house — ever." 

"  No,  that  I  never  will.  There  you  may 
trust  me  entirely." 

"  And  in  all  other  things  ?" 

^'  I  hope  so.  But,  oh  !  Kate,  it  does  seem 
a  pity  !" 

"  What  seems  a  pity  ?" 

'^  To  have  felt  as  I  have  felt  towards  you. 
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and  all  for  nothing — to  have  thrown  away 
such  deep,  and  pure,  and  fervent  love !" 

'^  It  is  not  thrown  away,  nor  has  it  been 
for  nothing.  No.  It  will  make  you  wiser 
and  stronger  for  the  future.  You  will  know 
the  force  and  depth  of  human  feeling  now. 
You  will  understand  yourself  and  others 
better.  You  will  go  forth  into  the  battle  of 
life  like  a  man — like  a  Christian  man,  which 
I  understand  as  the  highest  order  of  being  on 
this  side  of  heaven.  To  me  you  have  been 
only  a  boy,  a  child — as  such  I  received  you  in 
some  way,  I  think,  into  the  empty  place  of 
my  lost  brother.  As  such — but  mind  what 
I  say — only  as  such,  I  loved,  and  shall  always 
love  you.'^ 

"  Surely  such  love  as  yours  will  help  me  to 
become  worthy  of  it  ?" 

"  There  is  a  higher,  holier  love,  which  will 
do  that  for  you !'' 
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"  But  all  the  future  looks  so  desolate." 
*'  Not  all.  To  which  of  us  has  not  the  pic- 
ture looked  desolate  sometimes  ?  Who  is 
there,  even  amongst  the  redeemed  in  heaven, 
that  has  not  known  the  time  when  they  had 
to  bow  the  head  before  the  blast,  and  endure, 
as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  the  rending  of  every 
bough — the  stripping  away  of  every  leaf? 
But  the  summer  came  again,  as  it  will  to  you, 
and  the  boughs  were  clothed  again  with  ver- 
dure. The  same  Almighty  Power  which  beau- 
tifies the  naked  tree  with  leaf  and  blossom  will 
clothe  you  with  liis  love,  and  make  you  hap- 
pier, richer,  and  more  useful  than  you  would 
have  been  without  the  day  of  darkness  and 
storm." 

Kate  Inglewood  uttered  these  words  almost 
in  the  way  of  one  who  pronounces  a  blessing, 
all  unconscious  herself  of  their  power,  for  they 
fell  like  a  blessing  upon  him  who  listened; 
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and  in  that  still  room,  so  holy  seemed  the 
calm,  that  for  a  moment  all  three  were  silent 
— wrapped  in  unutterable  thought.  Then 
they  parted  like  a  brother  with  his  sisters. 
He  understood  that  the  chief  subject  of 
that  conversation  must  never  be  renewed,  and 
it  never  was.  And  so  the  dream  vanished, 
and  reality  remained. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TT  was  on  returning  from  the  interview  al- 
ready described,  after  calling  upon  her 
brother  by  the  way,  that  Alice  Gray  was  met 
by  the  old  servant  who  communicated  to  her 
the  suspicions  arising  out  of  Mr.  Gray^s  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  new  family  at  the  Hall. 
Alice  had  herself  been  prepared  in  some 
degree  for  receiving  the  impressions  which 
these  suspicions  conveyed,  although  no  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  kind  had  ever  presented  itself 
to  her  mind  ;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the  dis- 
appearance of  one  particular  packet  of  papers 
confirmed  her  apprehensions.  Not  that  she 
understood  much  about  the  import  or  value  of 
the  papers. 
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In  this  respect  she  was  a  safe  amanuensis  to 
her  father,  that  scarcely  could  any  one  pos- 
sessing common  sense,  with  the  skill  to  read 
and  write,  know  less  about  the  practical  de- 
tails of  property  affecting  its  transit  from  one 
owner  to  another.  Title-deeds,  leases,  in- 
surances, and  all  such  documents  were  just  so 
much  Greek  to  her;  nor  could  she  have  found 
any  means  beyond  people's  way  of  living,  by 
which  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  persons 
of  property  or  not,  had  such  an  enquiry  ever 
presented  itself  with  any  degree  of  interest  to 
her  mind. 

Nor  was  the  intelligence  of  Alice  in  this 
respect  below  the  average  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  she  lived.  Of  course  there 
were  exceptions,  in  men  of  high  capability  ; 
and  there  were  others  who,  like  Mr.  Gray, 
took  a  leading  part  in  business  matters  of 
various  kinds ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
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families  of  farmers,  and  sometimes  the  farmers 
themselves,  were  altogether  innocent  of  ac- 
counts, and  so  long  as  they  could  raise  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  to  pay  their  rent  on 
that  important  day,  they  knew  very  little 
whether  they  were  richer  or  poorer  one  year 
than  another. 

How  could  they  keep  accounts?  might  have 
been  reasonably  asked  by  many  a  good  house- 
wife, thrifty  and  managing  enough  in  her  way. 
How  could  they  keep  accounts,  seeing  that 
more  than  half  their  living  came,  as  it  were, 
out  of  themselves  ?  There  was  the  poultry- 
yard  to  rush  upon  with  slaughterous  intentions 
at  any  moment  of  need — even  the  sheep  and 
the  pigs  for  the  most  part  were  killed  at 
home,  the  milk  and  the  butter  came  from 
their  own  llowery  meads,  and  the  wheat  was 
only  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  brought  back 
again  as  flour.  There  was  the  cellar  filled  from 
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the   home   brewery  ;   and   the  horses  in  the 
stable  most  of  them  for  use  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  the 
long  yearly  bills  run  up  at  the  grocer's,  and 
draper's,  and  other  shops  in  the  market  town; 
and  well  if  those  bills  contained  articles  of  only 
twelve  months'  date — well  if  they  had  not 
dragged  on  unpaid  year  after  year,  just  be- 
cause of  that  scarcity  of  ready  money  of 
which  mention  has  been  made.  So  how 
could  they  keep  accounts,  or  how  could  they 
know,  as  some  of  them  never  did  until  they 
were  bankrupt,  and  ruined,  exactly  how  their 
aflfairs  were  standing  ? 

The  crash,  when  it  did  come,  was  terrible  ; 
partly  because  the  habits  of  these  farmers, 
however  shrewd  they  might  be  themselves  in 
matters  which  came  under  their  observation, 
were  not  such  as  to  fit  them  for  any  situation 
in  life,  except  here  and  there  for  acting  as 
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stewards,  or,  better  still,  for  land  valuers  or 
agents.  Partly,  also,  the  crash  was  terrible 
because  when  the  farm  went,  all  went  with  it 
— all  that  plentiful  supply  of  daily  food  with 
which,  when  the  table  is  well  covered  at  no 
immediate  personal  cost,  nobody  feels  2^oor. 
Seat  yourself  and  your  friends  with  you  at 
table  with  excellent  roast  beef,  and  fine 
poultry  well  cooked,  with  plenty  of  fresh  ve- 
getables too,  and  puddings,  and  tarts,  and 
fruit  of  the  best  quality,  to  say  nothing  of 
strong  ale,  and  it  is  difficult  to  feel  poor,  nor 
will  your  friends  believe  you  to  be  so  after 
the  fashion  of  poverty  in  small  houses  in 
the  back  streets  of  towns.  So,  when  the 
crash  came,  and  the  family  were  driven  out 
of  house  and  home,  everything  was  gone ; 
and  many  a  strong  manly  farmer,  and  his 
comely  managing  wife,  who  had  frequented 
church  and  market,   in  the  capacity  of  un- 
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questioned  respectability  and  weight,  came 
down  with  the  crash  to  be  nothing — worse 
than  nothing — mere  burdens  upon  their  re- 
latives, or  lower,  if  it  were  possible,  than 
that. 

Alice  was  not  singular  in  her  ignorance. 
She  was,  perhaps,  rather  more  singular  in 
being  able  to  find  out  even  so  much  as  to  fill 
her  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  alarm,  frightened  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  old  servant,  she  set  off  again  with- 
out delay  to  consult  her  brother  ;  and  finding 
him  alone,  laid  the  whole  case  before  him,  so 
far,  at  least,  as,  with  Molly's  assistance,  she 
had  herself  been  able  to  understand  it. 

Helpful,  however,  as  Robert  might  have 
been  under  other  circumstances,  and  alert  as 
he  had  always  shown  himself  when  there 
was  useful  manly  work  to  be  done,  his  present 
mood  was  one  of  letting  things  alone.     In- 
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deed,  he  appeared  rather  to  prefer  that  the 
ruin  which  seemed  impending  should  actually 
come.  Was  not  all  life  a  ruin  to  him  just 
then  ?  Why  should  he  lift  a  finger  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe  ?     "  If  it  must  come,  let  it." 

"But,  Kobert,"  said  his  sister,  very  earnest- 
ly, "  we  must  not  sit  still  and  let  wrong  be 
done." 

"Wrong  is  done  all  over  the  world,  and 
little  else  than  wrong,  as  it  seems  to  me,"  said 
Robert. 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,"  said  Alice.  "  It 
makes  me  more  wretched  than  anything  to 
hear  you  talk  so." 

And  perhaps  the  touch  of  his  sister's  tears, 
as  they  fell  just  then  upon  his  cheek,  did 
more  to  soften  Robert's  temper  at  that  mo- 
ment than  any  argument  she  could  have  used. 
Placing  his  arm,  as  of  old,  affectionately 
round  her  waist,  but  still  neither  raising  his 
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head,  nor  speaking  in  a  more  hopeful  tone,  he 
simply  said,   "  Well,   what  do  you  want  me 

to  do  r 

"  I  want  you,"  said  Alice,  "just  to  go  up  to 
the  Hall—" 

"  Never !" 

"  And  make  yourself  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Staunton." 

"Notir 

"  And  in  the  course  of  conversation — " 

"  Tm  not  going  to  converse  with  him." 

*^  Just  draw  out  of  him  what  my  father  is 
about,  and " 

"No,  Alice,  never  ask  me  to  do  that.  FIl 
neither  set  my  foot  within  the  Hall,  nor  speak 
to  anybody  there,  nor  meddle  in  any  under- 
hand way  in  my  father's  affairs.  If  we  are 
ruined,  we  are — nobody  can  help  us.  And  if 
my  father  is  a  bankrupt,  I'll  have  a  sale  at 
Applegarth,  and  let  everything  go." 
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*'Kobert/'  said  Alice,  and  she  spoke  now 
with  rising  sobs  and  tears,  "I  am  frightened 
enough,  and  unhappy  enough,  without  you 
going  on  in  that  way  !" 

*'  Yes,  I  know  you  are,  poor  lassie !''  said 
Robert,  kindly,  for  he  could  ill  bear  any 
Avoman's  tears.  "  I'm  an  ill-natured,  selfish 
fellow,  and  forget  that  anybody  has  a  right  to 
be  miserable  besides  myself.  I  could  indeed 
almost  fancy  that  I  had  got  all  the  wretched- 
ness in  the  world  laid  upon  my  individual 
self,  it  seems  so  hard  to  bear  what  I  must 
bear.  But,  setting  this  aside,  and  speaking 
more  like  a  man,  and  less  like  a  brute,  I  really 
do  not  see  what  I  can  do,  chiefly  for  this 
reason — that  my  father  tells  me  nothing, 
that  I  really  know  nothing.  And  just  think 
what  a  figure  I  should  cut,  going  to  a  straight- 
forward, sensible,  business-like  man,  to  worm 
out  of  him  what  my  father  has  been  saying  or 
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doing.  I  cannot  do  it,  Alice.  I  should  feel 
myself  too  much  degraded." 

"  But  we  must  not  allow  this  stranger, 
under  any  mistaken  notion,  to  be  deluded  into 
lending  money  to  my  father." 

*^  I  don't  really  see  how  we  can  prevent  it, 
under  present  circumstances." 

"I  think  I  could  prevent  it  if  I  were  you." 

'^  I  daresay.  And,  perhaps,  if  I  were  a 
woman,  I  might  think  it  could  be  done,  and 
see  the  way  to  do  it.  Women  have  such  ex- 
traordinary notions  about  business." 

'^  It  is  not  business.  It  is  the  right  and 
the  wrong  of  the  thing  that  I  see ;  and  we 
can  always  maintain  the  right,  and  resist  the 
wrong." 

"  Our  own  perhaps — not  other  people's." 

"But  our  father,  our  property,  our  integ- 
rity, our  good  name,  all  these  surely  make  it 
our  own.     What  have  we  in  this  world  more 
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precious  ? — and  all  these  will  be  affected  by 
what  I  am  afraid  is  going  on." 

*^  I  see  that,  and  feel  it  too.  But  I  still 
repeat  that  I  can  do  nothing.  I  don't  know 
the  man  Staunton  at  all,  and  I  have  become 
almost  equally  a  stranger  to  my  father  and 
his  proceedings." 

Alice  saw  it  was  of  no  use  pressing  the 
matter  further.  But  as  she  stood  silently  be- 
side her  brother,  a  sudden  thought  flashed 
through  her  mind,  which  made  her  start  and 
tremble — not  tremble  with  fear,  but  with  emo- 
tion. 

Women,  even  quiet  women,  have  sometimes 
a  strange  capacity  for  resolving  and  acting 
upon  a  sudden  impulse — so  sudden,  that  it 
carries  them  at  once  entirely  over  all  inter- 
vening difficulties.  In  the  silence,  during 
which  her  brother  might  reasonably  have 
looked  for  the  hesitation  of  despondency,  Alice 
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made  up  her  mind  what  to  do  ;  and  when  her 
brother  looked  up,  he  read  in  her  face  a  fixed 
purpose,  which  he  had  not  seen  there  before. 

Feeling  assured  that  his  sister  was  not 
likely  to  commit  herself  to  anything  impru- 
dent or  absurd,  Kobert  deemed  it  best  to  allow 
her  purpose,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  take 
its  course,  Indeed,  he  soon  fell  back  again 
into  that  state  of  moodiness  in  which  he  lost 
all  lively  concern  in  the  affairs  of  any  one — 
even  in  his  own.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  that  appeared  to  him  just  then  worth 
doing,  and  "  What  to  do  with  my  life  ?"  be- 
came again  the  burden  of  every  hour. 

With  a  hasty  '^good-bye,"  Alice  took  leave, 
and  went  her  way,  by  no  means  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  given  a  matter  up. 

"If  I  am  bent  upon  this  thing  being  done," 
she  said  in  walking  home,  "  it  is  clear  1  must 
do  it  myself."     So  she  prepared  for  the  call 
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of  duty  on  Mrs.  Staunton  which  she  had  not 
yet  paid,  trusting  that  some  way  would  open 
for  the  discharge  of  what  she  now  regarded 
as  a  higher  duty,  and  which,  as  such,  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay.  "  If  there  should  be  no 
way,"  she  concluded  very  rationally,  "  I  must 
leave  it.  I  shall  be  committed  to  nothing 
by  calling  on  the  mother,  because  I  ought  to 
have  done  that  before.'' 

On  arriving  at  the  Hall,  Alice  was  ushered 
into  a  plain  but  handsome  sitting-room,  one 
of  a  suite  of  apartments  which  the  Stauntons 
had  chosen  to  occupy  in  preference  to  any 
fitted  up  in  a  more  costly  and  elaborate  style. 
The  .mother,  who  was  alone,  pushed  aside  a 
bundle  of  linen  on  which  she  was  at  work, 
and  rose  to  meet  her  guest. 

Never  before  had  Alice  been  so  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  a  woman  of  no 
pretensions  as  in  that  interview  with  Dorothy 
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Staunton,  and  a  sort  of  mental  exclamation 
kept  echoing  through  her  mind — ^*  What  a 
mother  to  govern  a  family,  and  keep  all  safe 
and  right !" 

Yet  there  was  nothing  in  Mrs.  Staunton^s 
manner  approaching  to  command — nothing  in 
her  mode  of  expressing  herself  bordering 
on  dictation.  All  was  simple  and  calm,  con- 
veying, perhaps,  an  idea  of  directness  beyond 
what  is  generally  found  in  alliance  with  the 
gentle  grace  of  yielding.  Alice  was  not 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Staunton,  as  girls  are  apt  to 
say  they  are  of  women  endowed  with  a  large 
amount  of  good  sense,  and  decision  of  charac- 
ter. She  was  not  afraid,  because  she  detected 
the  motherly  element  prevailing  over  all,  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  woman  in  every  line  of 
the  placid  features,  and  every  tone  of  the 
clear,  well-regulated  voice. 

What   a   blessing,  thought   Alice,  to  live 
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with  such  a  mother — what  a  blessing  to  me  ! 
And  still  as  the  conversation  went  on,  and 
she  watched  the  turns  of  Mrs.  Staunton's 
countenance  when  she  spoke  on  different 
topics,  still  she  kept  saying  to  herself — 
"  What  a  blessing  would  such  a  mother  be  to 
me!" 

Dorothy  Staunton  felt  no  objection  what- 
ever to  communicate  a  great  deal  more  about 
their  circumstances  as  a  family,  than  Mr. 
Gray  seemed  to  have  gathered.  No  doubt 
there  was  something  in  Alice  which  made 
communication  more  easy  and  pleasant.  She 
said  how  much  she  loved  the  country,  having 
been  accustomed  to  a  country  life  in  youth. 
She  said  she  had  two  sons — the  blessings  of 
her  life,  as  good  sons  must  always  be  to  a 
mother,  but  especially  to  a  widow.  She  said 
the  younger  was  a  farmer,  and  that  since  Sir 
James  Huntley  had  found  it  necessary  to  live 
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SO  much  abroad,  he  had  lately  appointed  her 
younger  son  George  to  the  stewardship  of  the 
estate ;  and,  preparatory  to  his  coming  to 
occupy  a  fixed  residence  of  his  own,  she 
had  come  to  the  Hall,  where  he  was  to 
join  her  as  soon  as  the  business  of  leaving 
the  farm  he  now  occupied  was  settled.  She 
said  they  were  looking  out  for  some  small 
comfortable  place  in  that  nighbourhood,  and 
she  rather  thought  her  elder  son  Henry  was 
disposed  to  purchase,  if  he  could  meet  with 
anything  suitable. 

After  this  explanation,  Alice  understood 
the  whole  matter  more  clearly,  and  taking 
courage  from  the  mother,  she  ventured  to 
ask  if  the  son  was  at  home. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Staunton  ;  "he  remains 
here  until  to-morrow.  I  daresay  he  is  in  his 
own  room.  We  call  it  his  own  -  because  he 
brings  out  so  many  of  his  papers  and  accounts. 
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and  he  likes  to  have  them  all  together,  where 
nobody  is  likely  to  misplace  them.  I  often 
tell  him,  when  I  see  him  so  busy,  that  he 
gets  no  good  from  being  in  the  country. 
But  you  see,  we  spend  our  Sundays  together, 
and  that  is  a  great  thing." 

Alice  felt  her  heart  beginning  to  flutter 
almost  beyond  her  management,  and  she  had 
to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  get  her  purpose 
put  into  words.     At  length  she  said — 

"  There  is  a  little  matter  of  business  on 
which  I  should  like  very  much  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Staunton,  if  it  is  quite  convenient  for  him 
to  see  me." 

"  Ah !  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Staunton,  quite 
naturally — "  something  from  your  father. 
They  were  talking  a  good  deal  together  at 
rather  an  early  hour  this  morning." 

"  It  is  on  my  father's  business  that  I  wish 
to  speak,"  said  Alice,  not  feeling  quite  at  ease 
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under  the  idea  of  being  a  messenger,  which 
she  was  not. 

Mrs.  Staunton  went  into  the  adjoining  room, 
and  soon  returned,  saying  that  Henry  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  Miss  Gray,  if  she  would 
excuse  his  littered  and  uncomfortable  room. 

Alice  never  saw  the  room — at  least,  she 
was  not  conscious  of  seeing  it  at  the  time. 
She  scarcely  saw  the  occupant  of  the  room 
either,  so  intent  was  she  upon  the  carrying 
out  of  her  strange,  and  only  half -formed  pur- 
pose— scarcely  so  much  as  half-formed,  it 
appeared  to  her  now,  for  how  provokingly 
can  a  very  clear,  and,  as  it  seemed,  fixed 
idea,  become  suddenly  indistinct,  and  some- 
times utterly  impracticable,  just  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  for  acting  upon  it — nay,  vanish 
quite  away,  and  even  mock  the  poor  empty 
creature  in  whose  brain  it  had  been  formed 
while  in  the  act  of  disappearing. 
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Had  Alice  begun  to  reason,  she  would  most 
likely  have  found  herself  thus  empty,  and  the 
subject  of  this  mockery.  But  it  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  such  a  purpose  as  she  had  con- 
ceived not  to  reason  at  this  stage.  The  time 
had  passed  by  for  reasoning.  She  must  act 
now. 

Mr.  Staunton,  polite  and  considerate,  as 
any  gentleman  would  be  under  such  circum- 
stances, placed  a  chair  for  his  visitor,  pushed 
aside  his  papers  to  show  that  he  was  at 
liberty,  and  tlien,  to  make  the  opening  of  her 
business  more  easy  to  her,  said — 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Gray  this  morning." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Alice — ^^  it  is  in  relation  to 
my  father  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
coming  to  speak  to  you." 

*^Mr.  Gray,"  observed  the  gentleman,  "  has 
recently  had  an  illness,  I  think." 

This  was  a  grand  opening  for  Alice,  and 
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she  took  advantage  of  it  to  say,  ^^  Yes,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  you  observe  it  or  not, 
but  we  think  him  a  good  deal  altered — shaken 
in  many  ways.'' 

*^Not  having  known  Mr.  Gray  before,  I  am 
less  able  to  judge  of  that." 

"  Of  course — I  had  forgotten.  And  it 
requires  to  have  known  him  a  good  deal  to 
understand  exactly  how  my  father  is 
situated." 

Mr.  Staunton  bowed.  That  was  no  business 
of  his.     He  had  only  to  listen. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  his  affairs," 
Alice  went  on — and  now  she  began  to  trem- 
ble, for  the  case  she  had  undertaken  was 
becoming  much  more  difficult  than  she  had 
anticipated — '^  but  I  have  reason  to  fear," 
she  continued,  *'  that  he  is  deceiving  himself 
in  some  respects,  and  especially  since  his 
illness " 
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**  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  you,"  said  the 
gentleman,  *^  but  really,  Miss  Gray,  I  am 
afraid — being  so  entirely  a  stranger — I  am 
afraid  that  I  ought  not  to  enter  into  such 
matters,  especially  between  a  father  and 
daughter.  Perhaps  there  is  something  else 
in  which  I  can  assist  you.  If  so,  I  beg  you 
will  tell  me  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  you  may  command  my  best  services ;  but 
I  must  say  again  that,  as  a  stranger " 

"  Yes,  you  can  help  me,"  said  Alice,  with 
another  effort,  more  desperate  still — "  you 
can  help  me  by  helping  yourself,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  come  to  explain." 

"  How  so  ?  Pray,  speak  to  me  freely,  as 
if  I  was  a  tried  friend.  Will  it  help  you.  Miss 
Gray,  if  I  call  my  mother  ?" 

'*  No,  not  in  the  least.  I  think  I  can  better 
speak  to  you  alone." 

But  Alice  did  not  speak  very  well,  not- 
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withstanding,  and  it  was  in  rather  a  hesitating 
and  incoherent  manner  that  she  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  pith  and  point  of  her  business — 
that  was,  whether  her  father  had  been  at- 
tempting to  borrow  money  of  Mr.  Staunton. 

Of  course  Mr.  Staunton  did  not  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  say  that  he  had,  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  began  to  listen  with  more 
earnest  attention  to  what  his  visitor  had  to 
say. 

^'  My  object  in'  coming,"  said  Alice,  "  is 
simply  to  warn  you  that  to  lend  money  to  my 
father  under  present  circumstances  would  be 
no  real  kindness  to  him,  while  it  would  be 
certain  loss  to  you.'' 

"  This  is  plain  speaking,  Miss  Gray,"  said 
the  gentleman,  looking  very  much  perplexed, 
and  still  half  amused,  as  it  seemed,  at  the 
womanliness    of    the    communication.        "  I 
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should  say  it  was  dangerous  speaking,  but 
that  I  assure  you  it  is  perfectly  safe  with 
me/' 

"  I  don't  see  it  dangerous,"  observed  Alice, 
with  perfect  simplicity ;  ^^  I  intended  it  to  be 
safe,  not  dangerous." 

"  I  mean  only  that  you  might  endanger 
your  father's  position  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness." 

"^Surely  there  can  be  no  greater  danger 
than  that  of  plunging  farther  and  farther  into 
what  is  ruinous  and  wrong  !^' 

"  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  certainly 
not." 

"  Then  pray  understand  me  that  it  is  with 
what  you  would  call  a  moral  purpose — simply 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong  that  I  have 
come." 

"  It  is  so  unusual  for  persons  to  come  to 
me  on  business  in  this  way,   that  you  must 
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pardon  me  if  at  first  I  did  not  enter  into  your 
meaning.  I  think  I  understand  you  better 
now,  Miss  Gray.  But  we  are  on  delicate 
ground.  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
I,  as  a  man  of  honour,  ought  to  listen  to 
you." 

'*  Yes,  do  listen  to  me.  You  will  never 
repent  of  it,  if  you  do.  I  am  not  going  to 
complain  of  my  father.  I  want  to  save  him, 
and  I  should  be  glad  of  almost  any  crisis  in 
his  affairs  that  would  rouse  him  out  of  the  de- 
lusion under  which  he  has  too  long  been 
acting,  and  especially  since  his  illness.  I  wish 
I  could  make  you  understand  him,  as  well  as 
myself,  but  that  is  perhaps  more  difficult — 
perhaps  impossible  at  present,  so  we  had 
better  talk  of  his  affairs,  not  of  him." 

"  I  think  I  do  in  part  understand  Mr.  Gray. 
I  have  been  accustomed  in  some  degree  to  the 
same  mode  of  life — at  least,  my  brother  has. 
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and  you  see  we  are  the  same  in  our  religious 
associations.  But,  as  you  say,  let  us  talk  of 
business." 

^*  My  only  desire  then — the  only  thing 
I  have  to  request,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
is  that  you  will  not  lend  my  father  money." 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  why  not  ?" 

"  Because  he  will  never  be  able  to  pay  it 
back  again." 

"  Well,  certainly.  Miss  Gray,  your  reason 
is  clear  and  plain  enough,  and  your  manner  of 
putting  it  is  also  plain." 

*^  It  is  the  true  reason." 

"  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe  you. 
But  you  see  there  is  little  danger  in  lending 
money  on  good  security." 

"  What  security  does  my  father  pro- 
pose ?" 

"  The  estate  of  Applegarth  is  his  own  ?  " 

"  To  a  certain  extent  I  suppose  it  is.      To 
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be  sure,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  mortgage,  nor  how  it  affects  a  purchase, 
but  I  once  heard  the  lawyer,  who  knows  more 
than  any  one  else  about  my  father's  affairs, 
speak  very  contemptuously  about  the  value  of 
Applegarth,  because  it  was  mortgaged  to  the 
extent  of  its  value." 

"Not,*  certainly,  so  much  as  that.  The 
lawyer  must  have  been  mistaken,  I  think. 
Or  perhaps  he  had  some  reason  for  wishing  to 
impose  upon  you." 

"  He  was,  without  doubt,  very  angry,  and 
very  anxious  to  make  me  think  that  ruin  to 
our  family  was  impending." 

"  The  man  must  have  been  a  savage,  or  you 
must  have  vexed  him  very  much." 

"  I  had  vexed  him.  But,  Mr.  Staunton,  your 
mother  tells  me  that  you  wish  to  purchase 
landed  property  in  this  neighbourhood.  Why 
not  purchase  of  my  father,  instead  of  lending?" 

VOL.  III.  H 
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**  Purchase  what  ?" 

"  Applegarth." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  want  a  place  for  my  brother — 
a  place  where  he  and  my  mother  may  live  to- 
gether." 

"  You  can  scarcely  find  a  more  comfortable 
place  than  Applegarth." 

"  And  you  ?" 

**  Oh  !  we  must  submit  to  circumstances. 
We  must  do  right,  you  know,  whatever  comes 
of  it,  and  both  my  brother  and  I  see  nothing 
before  us  but  leaving  the  old  place.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  go  hardly  with  my  father,  but 
right  must  be  done,  and  if  anything,  however 
hard  and  painful,  would  help  us  to  an  honour- 
able settlement — any  crisis — any  calamity,  as 
the  world  calls  it,  I  should  consider  it  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  way  in  which  we  are  now 
living.  Oh  !  Mr.  Staunton,  if  you  could  assist 
us  in  this  !    We  are  so  unhappy  !     My  father, 
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you  see,  is  not  quite  himself,  ray  brother  has 
fallen  into  heavy  trouble  of  his  own — not 
money  trouble.  No.  Eobert  is  upright  to 
his  heart's  core,  and  clear  as  the  day." 

"  And  you,  Miss  Gray,  what  would  become 
of  you  r 

"  Oh  !  it  does  not  matter  about  me.  I  am 
young,  and  strong,  and  ready  for  anything — 
anything  but  to  see  wrong  going  on  without 
a  hand  being  lifted,  or  a  word  spoken  to  pre- 
vent it." 

Mr.  Staunton  looked  for  a  moment  at  Alice 
with  a  perplexed  and  curious  expression  in  his 
face,  not  indicative,  however,  of  the  least 
touch  of  suspicion  or  displeasure — rather  the 
opposite  ;  and  then,  as  if  retiring  with  his  own 
thoughts,  he  remained  silent  for  awhile.  At 
length  he  looked  up  again,  and  spoke  with 
that    contraction    of    brow   which    indicates 
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the  meeting  of  innumerable  difficulties  in 
one. 

"You  see,  Miss  Gray/'  he  said,  "  even  if  I 
should  purchase  Applegarth — if  your  father 
should  be  willing  to  sell  it,  I  should  not 
be  able  to  make  it  available  for  my  pur- 
pose." 

"Why  not?'' 

"  I  will  answer  your  question  as  directly 
as  you  ask  it — because  I  could  not  be  the 
means  of  depriving  your  father  of  his  home." 

"I  thought  that  in  the  way  of  business 
such  things  were  not  regarded." 

"  I  don't  know  what  others  may  do — to  me 
it  would  be  impossible." 

"You  are  very  considerate,  Mr.  Staunton. 
I  never  thought  that  you,  a  perfect  stranger, 
would  be  so  kind." 

"I  am  afraid  you  greatly  overrate  the 
kindness.     What  I  state  is  a  simple  fact." 
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"  Could  you  not  purchase  Applegarth,  and 
let  my  father  rent  it  of  you  so  long  as  he 
lives?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that,  only  I  want  a 
home  at  the  present  time  for  my  brother.'^ 

"  There  is  another  farm,  once  my  father's, 
called  the  '  Poplars,'  situated  nearer  the  Hall. 
That  is  still  unoccupied,  and  I  have  some 
reason  to  think  it  might  be  had,  should  a  good 
tenant  offer  himself." 

^^  Whose  place  is  that  ?" 

"  It  belongs  now  to  the  lawyer  of  whom  I 
spoke.  There  is  nobody  living  on  the  pre- 
mises but  a  common  bailiff,  and  I  feel  sure 
the  owner  will  never  want  to  live  there  him- 
self. Indeed,  he  is  just  married  to  a  rich 
widow  in  York,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  they 
should  ever  come  out  to  live  here." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  the  place  this  after- 
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*'And  now,  Mr.  Staunton,"  said  Alice, 
rising,  "  I  have  indeed  to  beg  your  pardon 
both  for  intruding  upon  you  in  this  free 
manner,  and  for  occupying  your  time  so  long." 

"  Not  at  all.  Indeed,  I  consider  you  have 
done  me  a  great  service." 

'*  I  hope  I  have.  It  was  my  intention  to 
do  so.  And  I  hope  also  you  now  believe  that 
my  only  wish  is  for  right  to  be  done." 

"Yes,  I  do  believe  it.  I  think  I  under- 
stand you  at  last,"  said  Mr.  Staunton,  rising, 
and  opening  the  door  for  Alice  to  pass  out. 
But,  as  if  on  second  thoughts,  he  went  out 
with  her,  and  just  looking  into  the  parlour  as 
thej  passed,  he  said  playfully  to  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton— "  Well,  mother,  I  have  had  quite  a  long 
consultation  with  Miss  Gray,  have  I  not  ? 
And  now  I  am  going  to  walk  with  her  a 
little  way.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  farming 
business   on    our  hands   this    morning.      So 
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good-bye,  mother.  I  shall  be  sure  to  be 
home  again  before  dinner-time." 

"  I  can  show  you  very  readily  which  is  the 
Poplar  Farm,"  said  Alice,  '"  if  you  are  going 
in  my  direction.  Nay,  I  don't  mind  walking 
that  way  round.  I  know  Longstone,  the 
bailiiF,  very  well.  If  I  speak  to  him,  he  will 
show  you  the  house,  and  everything." 

Saying  which,  Alice  walked  along  with  the 
most  business-like  alacrity,  so  intent  upon  the 
scheme  just  opening  to  her  as  a  possible  thing, 
that  she  had  evidently  few  thoughts  to  spare 
for  her  companion.  Scarcely,  indeed,  did  she 
give  herself  time  to  consider  him  as  young 
or  old,  agreeable  or  otherwise.  To  her  he 
was  at  that  moment  little  else  than  a  machine 
— a  capital  business  machine — which  she 
looked  upon  as  happily  set  to  work  in  the 
right  direction. 

Under  this  impression  Alice  not  only  showed 
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Mr.  Staunton  the  house  herself,  with  the 
bailiff's  permission,  but  she  went  with  hira 
over  that  portion  of  the  farm  which  stretched 
towards  Applepjarth,  until,  having  reached  a 
gate  which  opened  into  her  father's  fields,  she 
bade  him  good  morning,  with  a  face  brighter 
than  hers  had  been  for  many  a  day,  and  with 
a  heart  lightened  by  the  feeling  of  having,  as 
she  thought,  accomplished  something  well 
worth  all  the  efibrt  it  had  required. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

IJITHILE  these  aiFairs  were  being  openly 
transacted,  there  was  one  member  of 
the  Whinfield  family  in  whose  secret  and 
hidden  life  certain  schemes  were  cherished 
exercising  no  unimportant  influence  over  those 
whose  experience  forms  the  material  of  this 
simple  story. 

Peter,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Bells,  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  such  scraps  of  in- 
formation as  reached  him  from  time  to  time 
respecting  his  favourite  Bessy. 

"  Poor  thing  !"  said  he,  murmuring  to  him- 
self many  times  each  day,  as  he  went  from 
stall  to  shed,  or  drove  the  cows  up  from  the 
pasture.     *^  Poor  thing  !  I  lay  she  pines  after 
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the  old  place  again.  An'  raebbe  the  seet  of 
an  owd  face  wadn't  coom  amiss  to  her. 
There's  that  lass  o'  mine  at  Selby.  What 
should  hindther  me  ganin  ower  just  to  see  oor 
Jane,  like?" 

During  many  hours  of  private  meditation 
this  purpose  kept  growing  in  the  mind  of 
Peter,  as  he  went  musing  and  maundering 
about  his  work.  It  was  a  great  purpose,  as 
things  w^ere  transacted  then,  with  no  railways, 
and  scarcely  any  public  conveyance  suited  to 
the  means  of  such  a  man.  There  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  slow  packet  down  the  river  from  York, 
but  how  was  Peter  to  be  spared  for  so  many 
days  as  such  a  journey  would  require  ?  What 
would  become  of  the  vast  family  of  cows, 
horses,  and  pigs,  during  the  long  period  of 
his  absence,  necessarily  stretching  over  four 
or  five  days,  if  not  a  whole  week  ?  A  moun- 
tain  was   in  his  way  to  be  surmounted — a 
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mountain  composed  of  things  large  and  small, 
even  as  minute  as  hen's  eggs,  for  who  knew 
how  to  collect  them  if  Peter  was  away  ?  Who 
knew  of  the  hidden  nests  which  his  watchful 
eye  had  discovered  ?  And  then  there  was 
all  the  higher  range  of  important  matters,  in- 
cluding oats  and  other  produce  to  be  given  out 
in  due  quantity  to  the  lads ;  and  master's  own 
horse  to  have  a  mash  every  day,  and  to  be 
groomed  as  Peter  believed  no  horse  ever  was 
groomed  before.  These  items,  with  a  thou- 
sand others  equally  important,  went  to  make 
up  that  mountain  which  Peter  had  to  remove, 
or  overcome,  before  he  could  accomplish  the 
journey  upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  But 
then  there  was  Bessy  on  the  other  side ! 
Bessy  ill — perhaps  dying — pining,  he  was 
sure,  for  her  home  and  native  air — pining,  it 
might  be,  for  the  old  faces,  and  not  unlikely 
to  be  glad  to  see  even  his  face  once  more. 
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So  day  by  day  the  secret  purpose  grew, 
until  at  length  Peter  laid  the  case  before 
his  master — the  case,  as  he  put  it,  of  a  desire 
to  go  ovor  to  Selby  and  see  his  daughter,  who 
was  in  service  there. 

Mr.  Bell  at  first  regarded  the  scheme  as 
altogether  impracticable,  and  was  putting  it 
down  with  all  the  kindness  of  which  a  de- 
cided refusal  admitted,  when  he  suddenly  be- 
thought himself  of  his  own  child,  and  turning 
to  Peter,  he  said, 

"Well,  I  don't  care  much  if  you  do  go, 
for  you  might  look  in  at  my  sister's,  and  see 
our  poor  Bess.  We  don't  hear  very  good  ac- 
counts of  her  ;  and  I  should  understand  more 
from  your  seeing  her  than  I  do  from  all  their 
letters." 

This  was  just  what  Peter  wanted.  Having 
obtained  his  master's  entire  concurrence  in 
his  scheme,  the  mountain  of  difficulties  which 
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stood  in  the  way  was  more  easily  overcome, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  ready  for  his 
journey. 

Mrs.  Bell,  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  were  also  well  pleased  to  have  a 
trusty  messenger  direct  to  Bessy.  There  were 
parcels  innumerable  to  convey  to  her,  and  all 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  committing  them 
to  safe  hands,  as  well  as  of  hearing  something 
definite  respecting  Bessy's  actual  state. 

Of  the  two  ostensible  objects  of  his  journey, 
Bessy  stood  first  on  Peter's  list  of  duties  to 
be  discharged.  His  own  "  bairn  "  could  wait ; 
but  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his  way  to 
Mr.  Mason's  house ;  where,  however,  the  old 
servant  was  not  received  exactly  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  which  he  occupied  in  his 
master's  home  at  Whinfield.  Though  plain 
people  themselves,  something  of  town  manners, 
or  town  notions,  prevailed  in  the  kitchen  de- 
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partment  of  the  Masons'  establishment ;  and 
Peter,  the  servants  thought,  looked  a  very 
homely  old  fellow,  scarcely  fit  for  their 
companionship.  So  he  was  just  admitted  as 
the  bearer  of  parcels  ;  and  one  smart  young 
girl  offered  to  take  from  his  hand  what  he 
had  brought,  and  to  carry  the  parcels  herself 
up  to  the  '^  young  lady." 

"Nae,  nae,  mi  lass,''  said  Peter,  holding 
back  the  articles  committed  to  his  trust,  "  ah 
reckon  ah  mun  gie  'em  ti  Miss  Bell  myself." 

"What!  you?" 

"  Yes,  me." 

"  Why,  Miss  Bell  keeps  her  room.  She 
has  the  best  bedroom  in  the  house." 

"  An'  varra  fit  she  should,"  said  Peter ; 
"  what  o'  that  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  the  girl,  "  that 
you  are  to  go  up  the  best  stairs  to  that 
room  ?" 
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"  Eigh,  to  be  sure.     What  for  not  ?" 

"  I'll  speak  to  missis,"  said  the  girl,  and 
she  left  Peter  burning  with  indignation,  but 
no  less  resolute  than  at  first. 

Mrs.  Mason,  kind-hearted  body  as  she  was, 
came  at  once,  and  spoke  to  Peter  herself, 
giving  him  full  permission  to  go  upstairs  even 
into  her  best  bedroom,  and  at  the  same  time 
ordering  the  dainty  girl  to  show  him  the 
way. 

"  There,  my  lass  !"  said  Peter  in  a  sort  of 
undertone,  as  he  turned  an  expressive  look  to- 
wards the  girl. 

But  Mrs.  Mason,  suddenly  recollecting 
that  Peter's  arrival  might  require  some  an- 
nouncement, hastened  upstairs  herself,  bid- 
ding him  wait  until  she  came  back.  The 
faithful  old  servant  was  soon  admitted,  and 
had  he  been  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
royalty,  he  could  scarcely  have  bent  his  head 
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more  respectfully,  or  stepped  more  softly  and 
tenderly  as  he  approached  the  couch  on  which 
Bessy  was  reclining. 

It  was  a  strange  new  thing  to  see  Bessy  ill, 
and  those  who  did  not  see  her  so  could  form 
no  idea  whatever  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  might  conduct  herself  under  such  an 
altered  condition.  Indeed,  those  who  did  see 
her  were  almost  equally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
how  at  any  given  moment  she  would  behave. 
Sometimes,  "  poor  dear,"  she  was  very  low, 
as  Mrs.  Mason  would  report  of  her  patient, 
at  other  times  she  was  talkative  and  merry — 
too  much  excited  to  be  kept  within  any  rea- 
sonable bounds  of  quietness,  'so  that  her  aunt 
was  greatly  perplexed  what  to  do  with  her. 

On  the  occasion  of  Peter's  visit  Bessy  was 
in  one  of  her  low  moods ;  but  the  fever  fit  was 
coming  on.  Her  cheek  was  beginning  to  flush, 
and  she  spoke  hastily,  like  a  person  either  dis- 
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tressed  or  alarmed,  or  both.  Peter  had  seen 
her  under  many  phases  of  character,  yet 
never  like  this  before,  and  his  heart  sunk 
within  him,  esp(  cially  when  he  caught  sight  of 
her  thin  and  wasted  hands. 

"  It's  only  ague,"  said  Bessy  hastily,  as  she 
marked  the  woeful  expression  on  the  face  of 
her  old  friend ;  ^^  it's  only  ague,  Peter ;  you 
know  you  had  ague  once,  or  ^shackins,'  as  you 
called  it,  and  I  laughed  at  you  for  shivering 
with  cold  when  I  was  so  hot.  But  I  know 
what  it  is  now.  What  did  you  do,  Peter,  to 
get  rid  of  your  ague  ?" 

^^  Why,  hooney,"  said  Peter,  filled  with 
tenderness  and  compassion,  "  ah  did  nowt — 
nowt  'at  they  telled  ma,  awiver.  But  one  day 
when  fit  was  off,  ah  just  thowt  ah  wad  tak  me 
own  coorse." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?" 

"  Why,  a  nice  thick  lump  o'  tendther  beef- 
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steak,  undther  dun,  wi'  all  gravy  in  it,  and 
then  ah  finished  oop  wi'  a  good  stiff  glass  o' 
rum  an'  vvatther,  an'  ah  niver  shacked  oot  ni 
moor  efther  that.  What  d'ye  think  o'  that 
noo  for  physic,  eh  ?" 

'*  I  think  it  was  a  strong  dose,  at  any  rate. 
But  would  you  advise  me  to  try  it  ?" 

*^  Ah've  heerd  'em  say  what's  sauce  for 
goose  is  sauce  for  gandther." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  call  me  a  goose, 
Peter  ?" 

*'  Nowt  at  soort.  It's  nobbut  a  saying. 
But  there  may  be  summat  in  it,  for  all 
that." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  your  pre- 
scription at  any  rate,  for  both  the  doctor 
and  my  aunt  try  to  feed  me  up  with  all  man- 
ner of  good  things,  and  if  I  could  only  eat 
them,  I  daresay  I  should  soon  be  well.  But, 
you  see,  I  just  can't  eat  them.     I   hate   the 
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sight  of  them,  and  that  makes  me  peevish 
and  cross  and  wicked  and  bad,  and — oh  ! 
Peter,  I  do  want  to  be  at  home  again  !" 

"  Eigh,  eigh,  bairn  !  Ah  knaw  all  aboot 
that.  An'  we'll  ev  ye  back  again — niver  fear 
bud  we  will/' 

"  But,  Peter,  you  forget.  You  see  I  can't 
go  back  if  I  would." 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  Don't  you  remember  ?  Why,  I  am  in 
disgrace,  you  know — escaped  out  of  the  way 
— everybody  ashamed  of  me,  and  wanting  to 
get  rid  of  me." 

"  Niver,  niver  !  Doan't  say  that,  Miss 
Bell." 

"  It's  true,  Peter — true  as  I  lie  here,  I 
have  no  home  now.  Everything  is  changed. 
They  don't  want  to  have  me  amongst  them  ; 
and  here  I  lie  pining  for  the  old  fields,  and 
the  trees,  and  the  apples — those  red-cheeked 
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apples,  you  know,  Peter,  that  grow  by  the 
orchard-gate — those  you  used  to  get  me  when 
I  was  a  little  girl,  and  stood  underneath 
to  catch  them  as  you  pulled  them  off  the 
bough.  Oh  !  Peter,  if  I  could  just  go  back, 
and  be  a  little  girl  again,  and  begin  my  life 
afresh,  and  be  always  good  !" 

Peter  took  out  of  his  pocket  his  best  red- 
spotted  handkerchief,  and  pretended  to  be 
wiping  the  dust  off  his  face  and  hair. 

He  was  more  affected  by  the  picture  of  the 
apple  gathering  than  by  any  concern  about 
Bessy  not  being  so  good  as  she  should  be. 
She  was  good  enough  for  him.  What  did 
people  want?  His  code  of  theology  was  very 
limited,  and  rather  obscure.  He  had  some 
feeling  about  such  matters,  but  of  knowledge 
he  had  none,  or  next  to  none,  and  conse- 
quently he  had  nothing  to  propose  to  Bessy 
but  that  she  should  come  home  to  her  father's 
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house.  And  who  knows  but  there  might  be 
some  dim  shadowing  forth,  in  the  man's  mind, 
while  he  repeated  this  proposal,  of  that  which 
he  felt  was  the  main  thing  to  be  done  by  us 
all  when  we  go  astray  into  a  far  country,  and 
long  to  be  back  again,  where  there  is  safety, 
and  love,  and  peace  ? 

However  this  might  be,  Peter  set  himself 
to  concoct  a  plan  for  Bessy's  return  ;  and, 
partly  encouraged  by  the  aspect  of  probability 
which  his  earnestness  gave  to  the  project, 
Bessy  fell  in  with  it  as  something — perhaps 
the  only  thing  that  would  restore  her  to 
health,  and  almost  to  happiness  again.  In 
that  feverish  longing  of  disease  by  which  she 
was  haunted,  she  seemed  now  to  put  away 
much  of  the  trouble  under  which  she  had  left 
her  home.  Peter  seemed  to  think  little  of  it, 
she  said  to  herself — perhaps  they  were  all 
forgetting  it.     Such  things  do  blow  over  after 
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awhile.  Why  should  her  sins  be  remembered 
against  her  more  than  other  people's?  At 
any  rate,  she  reiterated  to  Peter,  "they  cannot 
wish  me  to  remain  here  to  die."  And  he  kept 
answering  her  by  words,  and  when  he  had 
no  words,  by  sounds  of  encouragement. 
"  Niver  fear — niver  fear  !"  was  perpetually 
on  his  tongue.  And  Bessy  understood  what 
was  meant  by  this  expression — that  he  would 
return  as  promptly  as  he  had  come,  and  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  her  home  again. 

Peter  was  true  to  his  promise.  With  a 
very  moderate  indulgence  of  his  parental 
tenderness,  so  far  as  his  own  daughter  was 
concerned,  he  hastened  back  again  to  Whin- 
field,  feeling  himself  charged  with  the  much 
weightier  business  of  having  Bessy  brought 
back  to  breathe  her  native  air — that  sove- 
reign restorative,  as  the  simple  people  of 
those  times  believed.     With  this  purpose  on 
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his  mind,  it  is  just  possible  that  he  might  a 
little  exao^gerate  the  wasting  and  hopeless 
condition  of  the  invalid  as  she  was  then 
situated. 

Mr.  Bell  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea,  and 
determined  to  have  his  daughter  home.  The 
place  had  never  been  like  itself  since  she  had 
left  it.  And  besides,  what  were  all  other 
considerations  in  comparison  with  that  of  her 
health  ?  She  had  a  right  to  her  father's 
house,  whatever  she  had  done.  And  what 
had  sl^e  done  ?  Nothing,  in  her  father's 
opinion,  worse  than  might  be  charged  against 
ten  thousand  girls  besides  Bessy,  and  girls 
well  thought  of,  too.  It  was  all  child's  play, 
he  said  again  and  again,  and  ridiculous  to  be 
brought  up  against  the  poor  girl  when  she 
was  ill,  and  wanted  kindness.  True,  it  had 
been  her  own  wish — not  his — that  she  ever 
left  her  home  at  all.     But  now  that  it  was 
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her  wish  to  come  back,  she  sJioidd  come,  and 
all  the  worhl  should  not  prevent  him  bringing 
lier. 

The  world,  by  which  Mr.  Bell  meant  his 
own  family  and  near  connexions,  made  no 
attempt  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  his 
purpose.  All  the  members  of  his  household, 
unless  there  might  be  exception  made  on  the 
part  of  Margaret  Gray,  were  wishing  for 
Bessy  back  again.  It  was  quite  true,  as  her 
father  said,  that  the  place  was  not  like  itself 
without  her,  and,  as  not  unfrequentjy  hap- 
pens in  similar  cases,  all  the  faults  of  the 
absent  one — all  the  provocations  committed 
against  old  and  young — were  forgiven,  so 
soon  as  she  was  out  of  the  way  of  repeating 
them.  So  the  mother  smiled  quietly  to 
herself,  and  the  children  clapped  their  hands, 
and  shouted  at  the  pleasant  intelligence  that 
Bessy  was   coming  home.     Nobody  thought 
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much  of  her  being  ill.  It  was  only  a  touch 
of  ague,  that  common  and  familiar  malady, 
which  hung  about  people  as  a  fog  hangs 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  went  away  at  its  own 
pleasure,  leaving  all  things  much  the  same  as 
before.  Nobody  could  think  of  Bessy  as  an 
invalid — the  thing  seemed  impossible.  They 
would  cheer  her  up,  and  make  her  laugh,  the 
children  said,  and  she  would  soon  be  all  right 
again. 

Acting  upon  the  strong  impulse  of  his  own 
affectionate  heart,  Mr.  Bell  set  out  for  Selby 
without  loss  of  time.  He  could  not  even 
wait  to  form  any  likely  plan  for  accomplish- 
ing his  wishes.  He  was  a  man  not  much 
given  to  forming  plans.  Doing  was  more  in 
his  line,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  ;  and  he 
thought  he  mostly  did  best  when  he  took 
things  pretty  much  as  they  turned  up  at  the 
time.     No   doubt   he   rather   prided   himself 
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upon  this  way  of  his,  for  method  it  could 
scarcely  be  called.  The  results  were  not 
much  to  boast  of,  to  be  sure  ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Bell  had  some  show  of  reason  on  his  side, 
when  he  said  that  his  way  was  every  bit  as 
good  as  that  of  ^'  some  folks  who  thought, 
and  planned,  and  schemed,  until  their  brains 
were  turned,  and  they  saw  neither  the  rights 
nor  the  wrongs  of  things/' 

Everybody  knew,  when  Mr.  Bell  talked  in 
this  way,  that  his  allusions  had  reference  to 
his  brother-in-law,  James  'Gray ;  and  many 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  were  beginning 
to  be  of  his  opinion  as  regarded  this  particular 
case,  for  reports  were  now  spreading  that 
things  were  not  prospering  with  the  family  at 
Applegarth.  A  sort  of  gloom  was  gathering 
about  the  place.  Robert,  for  one,  seldom 
made  his  appearance  now,  either  at  fair  or 
market,  except  for  the  hasty  transaction  of 
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necessary  business.  He  made  no  lingering 
about  his  bargains,  had  no  pleasant  chat  while 
the  affair  was  pending,  offered  no  opinion 
upon  other  people's  stock  or  produce.  He 
never  stayed  to  dine  in  company  with  friend 
or  neighbour,  but  just  bought  or  sold,  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  then  took  his  horse  and 
rode  away,  as  if  he  had  urgent  business  at 
home,  which  nobody  believed  he  had. 

As  to  the  '^  old  man," — for  Mr.  Gray  had 
lately  begun  to  look  much  older  than  he  really 
was — *Hhe  old  man  was  failing,"  people  said, 
and  shook  their  heads,  some  with  a  meaning 
deeper  than  they  liked  to  express,  and  here 
and  there  one  used  the  word  *^  failing  "  with  a 
scornful  turn,  as  if  it  might  be  applied  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Of  course,  neither  Kobert  nor  his  sister 
knew  anything  of  these  remarks,  and  yet  there 
was  a  difference  perceptible  even   to  them  in 
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the  manner  of  some  with  whom  they  were 
compelled  to  hold  intercourse.  To  Robert 
there  was  sometimes  a  pertinacity  of  inquiry 
about  matters  of  little  moment,  as  if  pursued 
in  the  hope  that  asking  about  one  thing  might 
elicit  information  about  another.  To  Alice 
there  was  not  unfrequeritly  a  touch  of  pity 
infused  into  mere  casual  conversation  held 
with  her — perhaps,  also,  a  watchful  eye  fixed 
upon  her  face,  while  the  voice  drew  out  into 
lengthened  tones  ;  and  this  watchful  eye  was 
exactly  that  which  she  would  most  willingly 
have  been  spared. 

People  may  expend  their  pitiful  tones  upon 
us  without  offence.  Nay,  we  may  even  be 
brought  so  low  as  to  be  thankful  for  the  pity 
expressed  only  in  a  tone  of  the  voice  ;  but 
when  they  watch  us  at  the  same  time  to  see 
how  the  tone  takes  effect !  Well,  it  may  be 
only  their  way,  and  it  is  best  to  leave  even 
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such  people  to  their  own  particular  way  of 
showing  compassion,  satisfied  that  whatever  it 
may  be  to  us,  to  them  it  is  better  that  they 
should  feel  compassion  than  not. 

The  thought  still  uppermost  with  Alice, 
and  still  deepest  and  strongest,  was  that  this 
state  of  things  must  be  put  an  end  to,  and 
that  speedily,  not  for  her  own  sake,  she  could 
bear  on,  as  a  mere  matter  of  feeling ;  but,  as 
she  had  so  often  said,  the  wrong  must  be 
stopped — there  must  be  no  more  deception  of 
others,  no  more  delusion  of  self.  Her  father 
must  be  brought  to  a  just  sense  of  his  own 
real  position.  He  must  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  wander  on  in  the  dark,  entangling  his  own 
feet,  and  ensnaring  others. 

In  using  these  expressions  it  may  almost 
sound  as  if  Alice  had  some  hardness  or  severity 
in  her  nature,  and  yet  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.     As  a  general  rule  we 
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are  iiccustomed  to  look  too  much  at  the  act, 
too  little  at  motive,  in  what  people  do.  The 
mother  who  enforces  strict  discipline  in  her 
family  is  sometimes  called  a  hard  mother, 
when,  in  truth,  it  is  all  the  while  the  mighty 
power  of  her  love  which  carries  her  through 
the  work  she  has  to  do,  a  work  which,  but  for 
the  noble  end  she  has  in  view — the  future 
happiness,  the  glory,  the  well-being  of  her 
children — would  rend  her  heart,  unnerve  her 
hand,  and  overthrow  that  reason  which  is 
teaching  her  what  she  must  do,  if  she  desires 
to  save  her  child. 

So  it  was  that  Alice  Gray  set  herself  to  do 
her  duty,  not  with  a  hard  and  stern,  but  with 
a  tender  and  bleeding  heart ;  not  because  she 
loved  the  exercise  of  discipline,  but  because 
she  loved  her  father  and  his  good  name,  and 
the  good  name  of  the  family  ;  and  because  she 
desired    more   than   anything    that    his   sun 
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should  not  set  in  shame,  but  that  he  should 
yet  lift  up  his  head  before  God  and  man,  as 
having  done  what  he  could,  though  it  might 
be  at  a  late  hour ;  and  so,  in  short,  that  he 
might  even  yet  receive  the  blessing  of  his 
heavenly  Master. 

Strong  in  this  purpose,  so  strong  that  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  it  out  was  not  entirely 
apparent  to  her,  Alice  took  counsel  of  no  one. 
Indeed,  who  was  there  of  whom  she  could  ask 
counsel  ?  "  It  must  be  done  !"  With  these 
words  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow  every 
night,  glad  only  that  so  many  hours  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  there  could  be  any 
chance  of  acting ;  and  with  these  words  she 
rose  every  morning,  irresolute  only  as  to  time 
and  opportunity,  for  the  best  carrying  out  of 
what  she  had  in  a  manner  bound  herself 
to  do. 

One    consolation    had   powerfully   affected 
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Alice's  mind  ever  since  her  interview  with 
Henry  Staunton.  There  seemed  to  her  a 
chance,  sometimes  growing  into  a  hojje,  that 
he  would  become  the  purchaser  of  her  father's 
hereditary  home ;  and  if  so,  that  he  would 
allow  the  family  to  remain  there  as  his  tenants. 
For  herself  she  considered  this  of  little  conse- 
quence, because  all  things  were  now  diminish- 
ing in  importance  as  they  stood  in  comparison 
with  the  all-absorbing  object  of  her  present 
life.  But  for  her  father,  that  he  might  not 
suffer  personally,  that  he  might  not  be  openly 
degraded,  that  his  grey  hairs  might  find  a 
shelter  where  in  childhood  his  innocent  steps 
had  trod — these  were  considerations  which 
made  her  heart  bound  whenever  she  thought 
of  this  chance  opening  before  her.  A  thou- 
sand times  her  natural  caution  warned  her 
that  the  hope  was  too  bright  to  be  confidently 
indulged ;    and   yet   it    would   come  smiling 
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through  the  clouds,  sometimes  cheerfully  re- 
minding her  that  there  was  light  beyond, 
that  the  sun  was  still  shining  there,  though 
all  immediately  around  her  looked  mysterious 
and  dark. 

For  some  time  Alice  Gray  had  been  almost 
compelled  to  relinquish  her  favourite  habit  of 
musing.  That  habit  had  betrayed  her.  It 
had  led  to  castle-building,  and  to  who  knows 
what  ?  But  lately  she  had  been  positively 
compelled  to  act,  instead  of  muse ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  same  necessity  was  likely  to 
remain  with  her.  In  fact,  she  could  not, 
dared  not  muse  now.  Simple  duty  must  be 
her  occupation ;  and  when  once  resolved  as 
to  what  it  was  right  to  do,  when  once  her  own 
way  was  clear  before  her,  she  found  that  the 
less  she  examined  that  way,  so  as  to  take  note 
of  its  difficulties,  the  better  it  was  for  her. 

Besides   which    considerations,    all   Alice's 
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anticipated  help  on  the  part  of  her  brother 
had  failed  her.  Her  rock  had  not  sunk.  It 
had  not  absolutely  failed,  still  less  betrayed 
her.  It  was  still  good  for  anchorage,  but  at 
present  for  nothing  more.  The  storms  which 
had  so  recently  beaten  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  sullen  swell  of  angry  billows  which  re- 
mained, were  not  again  to  be  encountered  by 
her  with  any  hope  of  help.  No.  She  must 
do  her  own  work,  and  she  must  do  it  quickly. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AN  the  dull  evening  of  a  winter's  day,  Alice 
Gray  went  straight  towards  the  door  of 
her  father's  private-room,  and  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted. At  stated  hours  that  room  was  free 
to  her  use  while  engaged  in  copying,  or  other 
business  of  her  father's,  under  his  direction;  but 
when  not  so  engaged,  when  Mr.  Gray  occupied 
the  room  himself,  as  he  did  sometimes  for  two 
or  three  consecutive  days,  it  had  lately  become 
his  habit  not  only  to  shut  the  door  after  him, 
but  even  to  fasten  it  on  the  inside,  so  that  no 
one  should  intrude  upon  his  privacy  while 
there.  What  he  did  while  there,  Alice  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  Perhaps  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  out  the  exact  state  of  his  affairs, 

k2 
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and  Alice  hoped  he  was.  But  to  her  watchful 
eye  there  appeared  now  so  little  capability  on 
his  part  to  carry  on  any  systematic  calculations, 
that  she  feared  more  than  she  hoped  from  these 
close  and  persistent  efforts. 

On  his  daughter's  application  to  be  admit- 
ted, Mr.  Gray  rose  and  opened  the  door,  tak- 
ing care  to  keep  it  so  little  opened,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  enter,  unless  he  chose; 
and  though  he  did  not  exactly  refuse  her  request 
in  words,  his  manner  implied,  with  sufficient 
clearness,  that  he  was  not  wishing  for  her 
presence  then  and  there.  Perhaps  she  could 
wait,  he  said. 

^'  No,  father,"  said  Alice,  '^  I  am  sorry  to 
interrupt  you  at  an  unsuitable  time,  but  my 
business  is  urgent,  and  I  really  cannot  very 
well  wait." 

Mr.  Gray  glanced  round  his  room,  still 
holding  the  door  no  further  opened. 
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"  Never  mind  your  room/'  said  Alice.  **  I 
shall  not  disturb  anything.  Indeed,  if  you 
like  better  to  see  me  in  the  parlour,  it  is  the 
same  to  me." 

*^  I  think  I  should,"  replied  her  father, 
edging  himself  out,  and  carefully  closing  and 
locking  the  door  after  him.  Then  taking  out 
his  watch,  he  added,  '^  I  have  not  much  time 
this  evening." 

Alice  did  not  altogether  like  the  move  into 
the  parlour,  but  as  there  was  no  one  just  then 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  house  except  old 
Molly,  who  mostly  so  managed  as  to  know  all 
that  was  going  on,  whether  any  attempt  was 
made  to  conceal  it  or  not,  Alice  submitted  to 
circumstances,  and  followed  her  father,  shiver- 
ing as  she  went,  not  from  the  cold  air  of  the 
passage,  but  from  an  internal  sensation,  very 
much  like  that  of  patches  of  ice  being  laid 
upon  her  heart. 
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How  Alice  began  with  the  matter  she  had 
in  hand  that  night,  she  never  clearly  recol- 
lected, nor  perhaps  did  her  father,  either.  All 
she  did  remember  was,  that  the  commencement 
was  worse,  and  more  difficult,  a  tliousand 
times  than  she  had  anticipated.  But  having 
begun,  no  terror,  no  suffering  to  herself  could 
prevent  her  going  on. 

Mr.  Gray  was  evidently  startled — almost 
confounded  at  the  boldness  and  presumption 
of  his  daughter,  as  he  plainly  told  her.  And 
what  right  had  she,  he  said,  to  force  her 
opinions  in  this  manner  upon  one  whose  judg- 
ment and  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  com- 
mon-sense, were  so  far  in  advance  of  her  own  ? 
At  first  he  was  haughty  and  repellent,  while 
Alice  was  firm.  Then  he  was  angry — 
indignant,  but  she  was  firm,  nevertheless. 
Then  he  was  hurt  and  grieved,  still  she  was 
firm.     At  last  he  betook  himself  to  the  shelter 
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of  his  religious  feelings,  sayings,  and  doings, 
and  Alice  seemed  to  be  firmer  than  ever.  In- 
deed, upon  this  ground  she  was  strong,  for,  as 
she  said,  if  there  was  anything  in  a  religious 
profession — anything  in  religion  itself — any- 
thing in  the  Bible  to  build  faith  upon — any- 
thing in  a  holy  God  to  serve,  or  in  a  holy 
Saviour  to  love  and  trust,  then  it  was  more 
important,  a  thousand  times,  than  life  or 
death,  or  any  other  consideration,  that  we 
should  do  right — simply  right,* leaving  the  con- 
sequences to  Him  who  will  not  and  cannot 

♦ 
sanction  wrong. 

"  And  what  is  it,  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Gray, 
very  sternly,  ^^  that  you  want  me  to  do  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  call  right,  for  you  seem 
to  have  assumed  the  office  of  dictating  to  your 
father  ?" 

Alice  had  been  telling  him  all  along  what 
she  believed  it  right  for  him  to  do,  but  he 
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would  not  listen  a  moment  to  her  words. 
They  only  irritated,  without  convincing  him. 
Indeed,  thus  far  she  had  made  no  progress 
whatever,  and  she  was  now  trembling  from 
head  to  foot — almost  paralysed  by  the  strong 
and  continued  effort  which  this  strange 
enterprise  required.  But  though  terribly 
shaken,  she  was  not  daunted,  nor  did  her 
resolution  to  go  on  for  one  instant  fail  her. 

Once  more,  at  her  father's  taunting 
request,  Alice  set  herself  to  state  circumstan- 
tially what  she  felt  convinced  in  her  own 
miiad  was  the  right  course  for  him  to  pursue. 
Mr.  Gray  was  not  naturally  a  hard-hearted 
man,  and  perhaps  there  was  something  in  his 
daughter's  gentle,  though  still  firm  manner, 
and  in  her  pleading  voice,  that  touched  him 
at  last.  Perhaps,  too,  there  was  something 
in  her  way  of  putting  the  business  matter 
before  him  which    shed  a  ray  of  hope  upon 
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his  dark  and  troubled  mind — especially  when 
she  dwelt  upon  the  unworthiness  of  his 
present  mode  of  going  on,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  his  present  condition.  He  did  then 
give  out  a  sort  of  murmuring  assent,  which 
she  understood  to  be  these  words — 

**  Wretched  enough — God  only  knows  how 
wretched  !'' 

Here,  then,  at  last,  was  hope.  With  the 
first  gleam  Alice  well-nigh  burst  into  a  fit  of 
childish  sobbing,  so  great  had  been  the  strain 
upon  her  feelings  ;  and  with  the  sound  of  that 
deep-toned  voice,  uttering  its  miserable 
response,  all  her  womanly  tenderness  welled 
up  from  her  heart,  making  her  long  to  fall 
upon  her  father's  neck,  and  weep  away  the 
remainder  of  her  stern  duty  in  a  flood  of 
tears.  For  she  truly  loved  her  father  still — 
the  father  of  her  childhood  and  early  youth. 
She  had  never  felt  as  if  that  estranged  and 
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hidden  being,  which  Mr.  Gray  had  become  of 
late,  was  really  her  father — not  the  father 
who  caressed  her  as  an  infant,  and  who,  when 
her  mother  died,  had  taken  her  to  his  own 
bosom  with  all  the  tenderness  of  parental 
affection,  and  for  years  had  permitted  her, 
and  almost  her  alone,  to  approach  and  soothe 
his  widowed  heart. 

With  these  recollections  rushing  upon  her 
like  a  flood,  Alice  left  for  a  while  the  stern 
business  matters,  and  became  both  eloquent 
and  hopeful. 

"  It  is  not,"  she  said,  "  as  if  we  were  all 
happy  now.  It  is  not  even  as  if  we  were 
gaining  ground  on  the  road  to  happiness. 
Look  for  a  moment  at  our  household  as  a 
family — what  days  of  estrangement — what 
nights  of  unrest  are  both  yours  and  ours  !  If 
we  are  not  doing  absolutely  wrong,  we  are  as 
a  family  living  in  a  way  upon  which  we  can- 
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not  ask  God's  blessing ;  and  without  that, 
where,  and  what  are  we  ?  Oh  !  father,  think 
of  His  mighty  power,  as  well  as  His  holiness 
— His  power  to  overrule  all  things  for  good — 
to  make  all  this  miserable  entanglement  come 
clear  and  right,  if  only  we  will  trust  ourselves 
entirely  in  His  hands,  and  prove  that  we  trust 
Him  by  doing  at  the  moment  what  we  know 
to  be  right — simply  right.  I  know/'  she 
said,  in  her  earnestness  venturing  to  lay  her 
hand  upon  her  father's  arm,  "  that  God  is 
able  to  restore  to  you  all  things  necessary  for 
your  happiness — able  to  make  up  to  you  in 
peace  of  mind  a  hundredfold  in  value  what 
you  may  have  to  sacrifice.  Besides,  what  is 
it  ?  In  what  respect  does  it  really  serve 
you  ?  Are  you  happy,  father  ?  Are  you  in 
your  own  soul  at  peace,  as  good  men  ought 
to  be  ?  I  know  you  are  not,  and  I  want  you 
to  find  rest — to  lay  down  your  head  at  night 
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with  the  conviction  that  you  have  done  what 
you  could  to  establish  what  was  right  with  all 
men,  and  that  nothing  stands  between  you 
and  God." 

"I  shall  never  do  that,  Alice — never — 
never  more  !" 

"  Yes,  you  will,  dear  father.'^ 

*'  Impossible  !  It  might  have  been  once, 
but  not  now." 

*^  Yes,  now.  It  is  possible,  for  this  reason, 
we  are  not  called  upon — there  is  nothing  in 
the  Bible  to  teach  us  that  we  are — to  go  back 
and  undo  what  we  have  done.  That,  truly, 
as  you  say,  is  impossible.  What  we  have 
done  wrong  in  our  past  lives  is  just  the  bur- 
den, as  you  know,  which  we  have  to  bring  to 
our  Saviour.  But  there  is  still  a  work  left 
for  us,  and  a  great  work  too — to  begin  now — 
now  at  the  moment  of  conviction,  to  sin  no 
more — to  do  the  right  thing  now.     So  far  as 
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we  can  undo  the  wrong  of  the  past,  to  set 
ourselves  to  it  with  all  our  might,  sparing  no- 
thing of  our  own  to  make  restitution — giving 
up  all — time — money — station — worldly  ad- 
vantage— good  name,  if  necessary — every- 
thing. There  must  be  no  reserve  with  God. 
The  past  has  gone  into  his  hands.  The  pre- 
sent only  is  ours.  He  himself  is  asking  us 
noio — now  at  this  moment — will  we  serve  him 
or  not  ? — will  we  sin  or  not  ? — will  we,  each 
of  us,  before  we  sleep  this  night,  do  right  or 

not  r 

"  But  I  cannot  tell  what  is  right !" 
"  He  will  show  you.  He  is  showing  you. 
Dear  father,  I  know  you  hear  his  voice,  and 
see  his  finger  pointing.  I  know  that  in  your 
heart  you  feel  a  longing  to  obey.  Nothing, 
then,  is  wanting  but  that  you  should  resolve. 
Yes,  dear  father,  by  your  old  love  for  mother 
— for  me — for  all  of  us — by  your  own  sincere 
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and  ardent  love  for  God,  I  entreat,  implore 
you,  just  on  your  part  to  make  this  resolve, 
that  so  far  as  he  will  grant  you  time,  and 
strength,  and  opportunity,  you  will  put  all 
this  vain  struggling  after  worldly  advantage 
from  you,  and,  so  far  as  may  yet  be  possible, 
restore  to  every  man  his  own." 

"You  talk  foolishly,  child.  You  do  not 
know  all — nor  half.'^ 

**  Then  the  worse  the  case  is,  the  greater 
need  for  some  decided  change.  I  may  not 
know  all,  but  I  am  not  entirely  in  the  dark, 
and,  as  I  told  you  at  first,  I  have  discovered 
some  gleams  of  hope  in  unexpected  quarters. 
Besides  which,  I  am  not  yet  quite  sure  that 
on  some  points  the  case  is  so  bad  as  you 
think.  Your  opinion,  as  mine  was  at  one 
time,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  statements 
of  a  man  who  was  wicked  enough  to  go  out  of 
Lis  way  to  give  us  both  some  additional  pain. 
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Let  me  urge  upon  you  the  desirableness  of 
now  finding  some  honest  and  competent  per- 
son to  look  thoroughly  into  your  affairs,  and 
then,  when  we  see  exactly  how  they  stand, 
let  us  all  throw  everything  up,  and  begin  life 
afresh.  If  we  are  ever  so  poor,  let  us  be 
honest." 

**  What !  this  place,  and  be  made  bank- 
rupt ?  " 

"  Yes,  this  place ;  and  if  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  be  made  bankrupt,  why,  face 
that  out  too.  I  will  stand  by  you,  and 
Robert  will,  I  am  sure.  We  shall  still  be 
bound  in  honesty  to  pay  what  is  owing,  and 
we  can  do  that  all  the  same,  only  it  will  take 
time  to  do  it." 

"  Ah  !  Alice,  you  know  little  of  what  you 
are  talking  about." 

"Perhaps  I  know  more  than  you  think, 
father.     In  the  first  place,  however,  just  tell 
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me  one  tiling.  Is  this  property  of  Apple- 
garth  mortgaged  to  the  full  amount  of  its 
value  r 

*^  By  no  means.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
dark  look-out  for  me  if  it  was." 

"  Then  that  wicked  man  Spink  told  me  a 
lie,  and  a  malicious  lie,  too.  I  recollect  he 
did  want  to  make  me  promise  to  be  still,  and 
not  tell  what  he  said  to  any  one.  But,  never 
mind  him  now.  He  is  not  worth  thinking 
about.  If  Applegarth  is  free,  I  think  I  know 
a  purchaser.  Don't  flinch,  father.  We  will 
all  try  to  make  it  easy  to  you.  The  pur- 
chaser I  have  in  view  would  be  very  likely  to 
let  you  remain  here  as  his  tenant,  and  then 
all  would  look  the  same,  and  feel  the  same, 
only  that  we  should  be  happier  than  we  have 
been  for  many  a  long  day  that  is  past." 

Having  once  allowed  his  daughter  to  enter 
into  business  details,  and  finding  that  she  both 
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knew  more,  and  spoke  more  sensibly  than  he 
was  at  first  inclined  to  give  her  credit  for,  Mr. 
Gray  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  hear  enough. 
It  was  almost  as  if  the  position  of  father  and 
child,  instructor  and  learner,  had  been  re- 
versed. To  a  listener  more  shrewd  and  capable 
than  Mr.  Gray  was  just  at  that  time,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  his  daughter's  suggestions 
would  have  sounded  a  little  romantic,  and,  ac- 
cording to  worldly  wisdom,  by  no  means 
worthy  of  being  entertained.  But  Mr.  Gray 
had  been  greatly  shaken  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  last  few  months — chiefly  by  his  illness, 
and  then  by  the  alienation,  and  even  enmity, 
of  his  confidant,  Mr.  Spink ;  and  he  had  be- 
come more  feeble  both  in  mind  a'nd  body  than 
he  was  willing  to  allow,  or  cared  that  any  one 
should  know.  As  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  with  persons  in  his  condition,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  lost  sight  of  some  considerations, 
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he  laid  hold  of  others  with  a  tenacity  like  that 
of  a  drowning  man.  His  very  feebleness 
seemed  to  give  a  dread  of  sinking,  and  a  sen- 
sation as  if  he  was  sinking.  For  some  time 
he  had  struggled  on  in  this  way  without  a 
hope  of  help ;  but  now  from  a  quarter  whence 
he  could  least  have  anticipated  that  help 
would  come,  there  did  appear  something  like 
it — something  very  dim  as  yet,  and  very 
appalling  in  the  mist  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded ;  for  that  stern  image  of  duty  which 
Alice  had  set  before  him,  now  came  looming 
up,  laden  almost  as  much  with  terror,  as  with 
hope. 

There  was  one  thing  greatly  in  Mr.  Gray's 
favour,  upon  which  he  could  never  have  cal- 
culated. It  seems  to  be  a  part,  and  a  cheer- 
ing and  noble  part  it  is,  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  our  world,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  sets 
himself  honestly  and  resolutely  to  do  right, 
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he  gains  strength  to  do  whatever  duty  lies 
before  him.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Gray  that 
night.  He  was  hours  before  he  did  really 
resolve — hours  struggling  with  his  old  enemy 
in  desperate  and  almost  deadly  conflict,  so 
that  sleep  to  him  was  impossible.  But  he 
could  pray,  and  praying  he  conquered,  and 
so  rose  up  a  stronger  as  well  as  a  better 
man. 

When  they  met  in  the  morning,  Alice  saw 
the  change  in  her  father  at  once,  but  she  had 
tact  enough  not  to  meet  him  in  any  altered 
manner.  That  woman  can  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  who,  when 
she  has  gained  a  victory  over  him,  lets  him  see 
her  triumph — lets  him  see  anything,  in  short, 
which  can  remind  him  of  the  struggle  by 
which  her  point  was  gained — nay,  rather,  does 
not  throw  over  the  whole  matter  an  aspect  of 
the  battle  having  been  entirely  with  himself, 
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and  the  victory  consequently  his  own — as,  in- 
deed, most  frequently  it  is. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Alice  appeared  to 
be  more  occupied  than  usual  with  some  house- 
hold affairs  ;  and  instead  of  alluding  to  their 
conversation  of  the  previous  night,  she  said 
only  a  few  words  to  her  father  during  their 
quiet  breakfast,  on  subjects  widely  different 
from  those  which  filled  her  heart. 

All  that  day  Mr.  Gray  chose  to  be  alone  ; 
and  Alice,  although  she  kept  closely  about  the 
house,  scrupulously  abstained  from  intruding 
upon  him,  or  allowing  any  one  else  to  do  so. 
Had  she  felt  at  liberty  to  pay  her  brother  a 
visit,  as  she  often  did  before  the  business  of 
the  day  began,  or  had  she  run  off  to  him  im- 
mediately to  tell  him  the  wonderful  news  of 
her  interview  with  her  father,  and  its  pro- 
bable results,  she  would  have  found,  in  close 
consultation    with    him    that   day,    a   great 
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stranger — a  stranger  indeed,  to  Robert  Gray, 
for  his  visitor  was  no  other  than  Henry  Staun- 
ton. 

Robert  was  completely  taken  by  surprise, 
and  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  himself,  when 
the  stranger  announced  his  name.  He  had  never 
up  to  that  time  called  on  the  Stauntons,  nor 
taken  the  least  apparent  notice  of  their  being 
in  the  neigbourhood.  Besides  which,  he  was 
scarcely  in  circumstances  to  be  called  upon  in 
his  unfinished  place  at  Homefield,  and  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  in  the  mood  for  seeing  idle 
visitors.  Nobody,  in  fact,  did  call  upon  him 
there,  except  perhaps  a  few  cattle-dealers,  and 
labourers  wanting  work.  What  he  did  there 
no  one  knew,  for  the  place  looked  scarcely 
like  a  residence,  and  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  Applegarth  was  still  his  home. 

Henry  Staunton,  however,  greatly  preferred 
seeing  Robert  in  his  own  quiet  place,  and  was 
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secretly  well  pleased  to  find  him  there.  He 
had  a  project  in  his  mind,  not  very  easy  to 
enter  upon  or  explain,  the  less  so  because  it 
had  first  been  proposed  to  him  by  Alice  Gray, 
and  for  a  man  of  business  this  introduction 
did  not  bear  altogether  a  legitimate  aspect. 
Besides  which,  Henry  Staunton  very  reason- 
ably questioned  how  far  he  was  at  liberty  to 
use  the  name  of  Alice,  or  to  divulge  anything 
that  she  had  told  him.  Naturally  prudent, 
he  decided  to  keep  these  matters  to  himself, 
unless  the  brother  should  disclose  his  know- 
ledge of  them. 

The  ostensible  object  of  this  call  was  to  ask 
Eobert  Gray  if  he  knew  any  particulars 
respecting  the  Poplar  Farm — whether  likely 
to  be  available  for  a  good  tenant  or  not ;  but 
Henry  Staunton  lingered  after  this  matter 
had  been  discussed,  and  by  degrees — scarce- 
ly,   perhaps,    knowing    how — he    found    at 
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length  that  he  had  plunged  into  the  more 
important  question  of  whether  Applegarth 
was  to  be  disposed  of  or  not.  It  was  a 
delicate  point  to  arrive  at,  and  Mr.  Staunton 
had  to  guard  his  purpose  with  the  greatest 
care,  though  he  soon  discovered  that  the  idea 
was  more  startling  than  new  to  his  hearer, 
and  startling  only  because  it  was  now  put  in 
a  practical  form. 

Kobert  Gray  was  habitually  sincere  and 
out-spoken,  and,  after  a  little  quiet  thought,  he 
said  earnestly — 

"I  never  heard  my  father  say  anything 
about  disposing  of  his  farm,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  him  to 
that ;  but  I  know  this — that  I  for  one  should 
heartily  rejoice  if  a  good  purchaser  could  be 
found  who  would  buy  it  out  of  hand." 

Mr.  Staunton  was  astonished  at  this  readi- 
ness on  Eobert's  part,  considering  that  the 
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property  was  a  sort  of  inheritance  to  which 
he  had  both  a  natural  and  lawful  right,  but  it 
confirmed  his  belief  in  the  statements  which 
Alice  had  made,  and  strengthened  his  hopes  of 
success  should  he  himself  become  an  applicant 
for  the  purchase. 

Robert  Gray  was  like  a  man  awaking  out 
of  a  long  dream — a  dismal  and  wretched 
dream  it  had  been  to  him  ;  nothing  else  had 
had  the  power  to  interest  him  since  the  shock 
which  had  so  terribly  shaken  the  foundation 
of  all  his  plans  for  personal  settlement,  as 
well  as  for  happiness  to  come. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  look 
animated  once  more,  to  lift  up  his  head  like  a 
man,  and  to  talk  as  if  there  was  still  some- 
thing in  the  world  worth  striving  for.  True, 
there  was  little  enough  for  him  to  gain  indi- 
vidually, whatever  eiBfort  he  might  make  ;  but 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  to  avoid,  to 
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escape,  or  to  overcome,  is  better  than  not  to 
feel  at  all ;  and  Eobert  could  still  feel  on  this 
point,  that  a  chance  offered  to  the  family  of 
redeeming  their  good  name  was  worth  a  great 
deal,  even  yet. 

With  a  look  and  manner  much  altered  since 
the  commencement  of  the  interview,  Robert 
said  to  his  visitor — 

"  You  have  seen  my  sister,  I  think  ?  I  re- 
collect now  that  she  spoke  of  seeing  you  on 
some  business  of  this  kind  ;  but  really  the 
whole  matter  appeared  to  me  then  so  vague 
and  hopeless,  that  I  scarcely  remember  what 
she  said." 

"I  have  seen  Miss  Gray,"  said  Henry 
Staunton. 

"  I  dare  say,"  observed  Robert,  "  you  would 
not  consider  her  very  competent  to  undertake 
any  business  transaction,  in  your  line,  at 
least;    but  my  sister   is   a  noble   girl,   Mr. 
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Staunton.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  her  equal  in  that  respect.  Perhaps  you 
think  I  have  no  right,  as  her  brother,  to  speak 
in  such  terras  of  my  sister  T^ 

"  I  think  quite  the  contrary,  for  who  should 
know  her  worth  so  well  as  you  ? — and  I  am 
far  from  being  disposed  to  question  the  truth 
of  what  you  say.'' 

"Very  cool,"  thought  Kobert,  and  his 
warm  blood  rushed  to  his  face;  but  his 
visitor  went  quietly  on — 

"  When  Miss  Gray  first  laid  before  me  the 
subject  on  which  she  appeared  so  earnest, 
I  really  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  under- 
stand. You  know,  it  is  so  unusual  a  thing 
for  women  to  take  part  in  such  matters." 

"  You  thought  her  meddling,  did  you — or 
bold,  perhaps  ?" 

**  Bold,  I  could  not  think  her ;  nor  med- 
dling, in  the  mean  sense  of  that  expression. 
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No,  Mr.  Gray,  I  was  simply,  and,  I  may  say, 
stupidly  bewildered  ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
in  my  life  came  in  contact  with  a  character  at 
once  so  gentle  and  so  firm  as  your  sister's  ap- 
peared to  me." 

"It  appeared  what  it  is.  You  have  de- 
scribed my  sister  as  she  deserves  that  you 
should.  But  no  stranger  like  you  can  imagine 
what  she  is  capable  of.  Perhaps  I  scarcely 
know  myself,  because  she  is  to  some  extent 
untried.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  is  remark- 
ably clever,  highly  gifted,  accomplished,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Alice  is  a  plain, 
simple  girl ;  but  there  is  something  about  her 
which  I  feel  absolutely  to  reverence.  Pray 
forgive  me.  I  am  foolish,  you  see,  about  my 
sister,  and  when  I  speak  of  her  I  forget 
myself." 

Eobert  Gray  was  either  not  observant 
enough,  or  not  sufficiently  disengaged  in  his 
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own  thoughts  to  perceive  what  he  might  have 
done,  that  he  was  speaking  to  no  careless  or 
inattentive  hearer.  Quiet,  grave,  self-go- 
verned people  like  Henry  Staunton  have  some- 
times the  deepest  emotions — so  deep,  indeed, 
and  so  strong,  that  they  acquire  a  habit  of 
restraining  them — of  forcing  them  down  as  it 
were — putting  them  aside  ;  and  above  all, 
they  avoid  making  a  parade  of  them  before 
others.  The  very  fact  that  they  feel  such 
emotions  stirring  within  them,  and  know  them 
to  be  there,  always  ready  to  spring  up,  gives 
them  an  abiding  sense  of  danger  from  them- 
selves ;  and  hence  their  habitual  caution,  that 
caution  which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  hard- 
ness and  insensibility. 

Henry  Staunton  had  been  at  first  perplexed 
beyond  measure  by  Alice  Gray  and  her  com- 
munications. Perhaps,  if  the  whole  truth 
were  told,  he  had  for  awhile  considered  her 
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a  little  strange,  enthusiastic,  or  even  wrong- 
headed  ;  for  no  woman  had  ever  come  to  him 
on  such  business  before.  If  any  had  come  to 
him  at  all  on  business  matters,  it  had  been 
for  help,  to  borrow  money,  or  to  ask  him  to 
intercede  on  their  behalf  for  some  matter  of 
personal  gain.  But  this  young  woman  had 
come  to  him  for  his  benefit,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  with  no  possible  good  to  be  obtained  for 
herself.  She  had  no  expedient  to  propose 
which  might  help  through  a  present  difficulty, 
no  smooth  face  to  put  upon  an  ugly  fact ; 
and  when  he  looked  into  her  clear,  truthful, 
earnest  eyes,  and  saw  the  marks  of  care  upon 
her  troubled  face,  he  had  felt,  to  his  own  as- 
tonishment, a  sudden  interest,  and  even  trust 
in  her  beyond  what  it  would  have  been '  pos- 
sible for  him  to  explain.  In  vain  he  secretly 
heaped  epithets  of  folly  upon  himself,  for  what 
was  Alice  Gray  to  him  ?     He  had  never  heard 
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of  her  before  that  morning ;  and  if  he  had 
heard  her  name,  it  had  made  no  impression ; 
and  though  he  had  seen  her  father,  he  was 
by  no  means  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
family  in  consequence  of  that  interview.  But 
the  image  of  the  daughter  haunted  him — made 
a  fool  of  him,  as  he  said  to  himself,  for  he 
could  not  keep  down  the  ardent  wish  it  in- 
spired to  do  something  to  serve  her  in  the 
way  which  she  had  pointed  out. 

Of  course  no  symptoms  of  this  folly  made 
its  appearance  in  the  conversation  which 
Henry  Staunton  held  on  business  matters 
with  Robert  Gray.  He  had  not  mastered 
himself  up  to  twenty-seven  years  of  age  to  be 
even  liable  to  so  great  a  piece  of  absurdity  as 
that.  No.  He  was  to  Robert  only  a  grave, 
thoughtful,  prudent  man,  with  a  mere  busi- 
ness transaction  upon  his  hands,  which  he 
was  going  about  as  warily  as  if  he  had  been 
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seventy  instead  of  twenty-seven.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  this  aspect  of  his  character,  there 
must  have  been  something  else,  instinctively 
perceived  or  felt  by  the  brother — some  ca- 
pability of  appreciating  moral,  as  well  as 
monied  worth,  or  why  had  Robert  burst  forth 
into  those  warm  praises  of  his  sister  ? 

Indeed,  there  was  something  which  Ro- 
bert said  afterwards,  did  him  good  even  while 
he  was  talking  to  the  man.  He  felt,  he  said, 
that  he  could  depend  upon  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  tendencies  to  spinning-wheels  and 
chemicals.  ^^  A  man  might  be  *  a  man  for  a' 
that, ' "  he  said,  while  talking  with  his  sister. 
And  Alice  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that,  although 
at  present  only  a  new  and  casual  acquaint- 
ance, her  brother  might  eventually  find  a 
friend  in  Henry  Staunton. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

"  A  LICE,"  said  Mr.  Gray  to  his  daughter,  on 
the  morning  after  their  long  and  pain- 
ful interview,  "  do  you  know  anything  of  your 
grandmother's  legal  adviser  ?'' 

"  Mr.  Thornton,  do  you  mean  ?  I  have 
often  heard  grandmother  speak  well  of  him, 
and  I  know  she  places  great  confidence  in  his 
integrity." 

*'  And  his  judgment  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  his  judgment  too,  I  believe.  But 
you  know  grandmother  is  one  to  trust  more  to 
her  own  judgment  than  to  that  of  any  other  per- 
son. I  don't  think  she  would  consult  a  lawyer, 
so  much  as  she  would  get  him  to  do  for  her 
what  she  herself  had  planned." 
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"  And  you  would  consider  him  a  man  of 
prudence?  A  man  who  would  be  able  to 
keep  to  himself  what  he  was  entrusted  with  ?" 

Alice  answered  that  she  should ;  and  she 
spoke  as  gently  as  she  was  able,  but  it  was  so 
new  a  thing  to  have  her  opinion  asked  by  her 
father  in  such  a  case,  that  all  the  while  her 
heart  was  bounding,  and  her  breath  fluttering, 
until  she  could  scarcely  command  herself  so  as 
to  speak  in  her  accustomed  manner. 

After  a  good  deal  of  apparent  pondering  in 
his  own  mind,  Mr.  Gray  said — ^*  I  think  I 
should  like  you  to  step  up  to  Whinfield  and 
make  some  inquiries  about  the  man  Thornton." 

Much  as  AUce  had  desired  that  such  a  move 
as  this  should  be  made,  she  was  startled  at 
the  prospect  for  herself.  She  had  not  yet 
been  to  Whinfield  since  her  cousin  Bessy's 
return,  some  four  or  five  days  previously.  On 
any  other  occasion  she  would  have  been  one 
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of  the  first  and  most  eager  to  welcome  her 
cousin  home  again  after  a  long  absence ;  but 
all  things  were  changed  now,  and  every  one 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  break  the  crust  of  an 
estrangement,  where  friends  and  families  have 
previously  been  most  intimate.  Alice  did  not 
like  to  say  so,  but  she  would  almost  rather 
have  done  anything  than  go  up  to  Whinfield 
just  then.  She  had  heard  often  of  Bessy's 
indisposition,  but  hearing  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  only  ague,  she,  like  others,  thought 
little  of  it — a  mere  temporary  matter,  easily 
set  right,  they  all  thought ;  and  they  were 
sanguine  in  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  her 
native  air  curing  this  malady,  if  not  all  others. 
From  the  time  of  her  leaving  home,  or  rather 
of  the  event  which  drove  her  away,  Bessy's 
name  had  seldom  been  mentioned  at  Apple- 
garth.  Alice  had  stolen  up  to  Whinfield 
many  a  time  unknown  to  her  family,  purposely 
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to  make  inquiries  about  her  cousin ;  for  she 
loved  her  still,  although  her  wrath  against  her 
had  at  one  time  been  so  warm.  Indeed  her 
indignation,  if  not  exactly  her  wrath,  was  still 
warm.  But  though  she  loved  her,  and  could 
not  rest  without  hearing  about  her,  to  go 
directly  into  her  presence  was  a  very  formid- 
able thing  after  all  that  had  transpired.  The 
family  at  Whinfield  also  appeared  to  under- 
stand this,  for  they  made  no  advances  on  their 
part — just  sent  messages  by  the  boy  who  went 
on  errands,  but  nothing  more  ;  and  these  mes- 
sages conveyed  little  information,  except,  per- 
haps, that  "  Miss  Bell  was  tired  with  her 
journey,  but  they  hoped  would  soon  be 
better.'^ 

Altogether  this  was  an  awkward  affair  for 
Alice,  and  yet  she  could  not — dared  not  place 
the  least  impediment  in  her  father's  way,  now 
that  his  purpose  appeared  to  her  to  be  turning 
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in  the  right  direction.  Thus  she  simply  told 
her  father  she  would  go,  and  then  prepared, 
as  best  she  could,  for  carrying  out  her  painful 
duty. 

Had  Alice  entertained  the  least  suspicion 
how  ill  her  cousin  had  really  been,  or  had  she 
been  able  to  picture  to  herself  for  a  single 
moment  that  change  in  her  appearance  which 
the  last  few  weeks  had  wrought,  she  would 
have  hastened  up  to  Whinfield  on  the  first 
tidings  of  her  arrival,  instead  of  waiting,  and 
walking,  as  she  did  now,  with  slow  and  reluc- 
tant steps  along  the  familiar  path.  What  to 
do,  what  to  say,  and  how  to  conduct  herself 
towards  her  cousin,  were  questions  scarcely 
more  puzzling  to  her  mind,  than  what  Bessy 
herself  would  do,  and  say,  for  no  person  in  the 
world  could  be  less  calculated  upon  before- 
hand. 

All  was  uncertainty  to  Alice,   and  a  very 
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painful  uncertainty.  How  unlike  the  girlish 
confidence  with  which  she  had  so  often  skipped 
along  those  fields,  never  fearing  what  might 
meet  her  at  the  end  !  Perhaps  she  did  not 
absolutely  fear  now,  for  what  was  there  to  be 
afraid  of,  she  said  to  herself  as  she  went  along; 
and  yet  something  so  new  and  strange  had 
come  across  her  path,  that  she  could  scarcely 
have  found  it  more  difficult  had  a  yawning 
chasm  opened  in  her  way. 

'^  It  must  be  done  !"  said  Alice  to  herself 
once  more. 

So  she  walked  straight  up  to  the  door  at 
Whinfield  ;  entering,  as  she  usually  did,  by  the 
back  way,  with  a  xjheerful  recognition  of  the 
servants  as  she  passed  them,  and  even  some 
kind  notice  of  their  work,  or  their  manner  of 
doing  it. 

Alice  did  the  same  now.  She  could  trust 
her  voice  on  other  subjects,  but  not  to  inquire 
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after  her  cousin;  so  she  walked  directly,  as  was 
her  habit,  into  the  common  sitting-room. 
Here  some  of  the  children  were  amusing  them- 
selves, and  she  could  manage  to  ask  them  how 
their  sister  was  that  morning.  ^^  Badly,"  the 
oldest  girl  replied  ;  and  many  little  heads  were 
shaken,  and  grave  looks  put  on,  while  this 
familiar  word  was  repeated  in  various  tones  of 
compassion. 

Alice  never  doubted  but  this  word  had  been 
impressed  upon  the  children,  as  a  means  of 
restraining  the  tumultuous  noises  they  were 
accustomed  to  make,  and  she  could  almost 
have  smiled  to  see  the  grave  importance 
they  attached  to  its  meaning.  Amused 
by  the  manner  in  which  this  new  idea 
had  taken  effect,  Alice  would  gladly  have  re- 
mained awhile  with  the  children,  but  her 
purpose  did  not  admit  of  trifling,  and  she  asked 
for  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Bell.     Then,  suddenly  be- 
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thinking  herself  of  a  better  means  of  escape 
from  what  she  dreaded — though  it  might  be 
an  escape  only  for  a  moment — she  said  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  grandmother,  and  would 
go  up  into  her  room. 

Since  the  late  setting  in  of  the  cold  wea- 
ther, Margaret  Gray  had  confined  herself 
almost  entirely  to  one  apartment.  Her 
natural  energy  of  mind,  accompanied  as  it  had 
been  in  early  years  by  equal  energy  of  bodily 
health  and  power  rendered  her  ill  suited  for 
such  a  mode  of  life ;  and  she  not  only  became 
at  times  more  irritable,  but  really  suffered, 
her  friends  thought,  from  the  monotony  and 
confinement  which  her  rheumatic  maladies 
appeared  to  require.  Indeed  her  existence 
had  lately  become  monotonous  in  the  extreme 
since  there  had  been  no  Bessy  to  find  fault 
with,  and  no  Eobert  to  talk  to  about  business 
and  other  affairs — "  nowt  but  them  wearisome 
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bairns  !''  the  old  woman  said,  returning,  as 
she  often  did  now,  to  the  broad  provincialisms 
familiar  to  her  youth. 

Eobert  had,  however,  occasionally  visited 
his  grandmother  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and 
sometimes  of  necessity,  as  her  tenant,  and  the 
manager  of  her  affairs  generally  ;  but  the  duty 
was  a  very  irksome  one  to  him  now,  as  seldom 
as  possible  performed,  and  the  necessity  was 
avoided  by  any  kind  of  excuse  or  evasion 
that  might  save  him  the  vexation  of  setting 
foot  in  that  house. 

Hence  Margaret  Gray  had  some  excuse  for 
feeling  herself  neglected,  and  she  was  not  a 
woman  to  smooth  such  matters  over  by  soft 
plausibilities,  in  favour  even  of  those  whom 
she  most  loved.  The  more  she  loved  them, 
the  more  she  wanted  to  see  them,  she  argued. 
And  as  to  "  that  lass,"  she  said  in  speaking 
of  Robert,  she  wondered  at  his  want  of  sense 
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that  he  didn't  consider  himself  well  rid  of  her. 
She  had  always  thought  better  of  him.  "  But 
the  best  men,  and  the  wisest,  were  nobbut 
babbies — and  spoilt  babbies,  too." 

Phrenologically  it  would  seem  as  if  Mar- 
garet Gray  had  never  been  largely  gifted  with 
the  organ  of  veneration  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  occasionally  spoke  to  Alice  of  her 
father  and  his  doings,  was  such  as  sometimes 
brought  the  hot  blood  into  the  daughter's 
cheeks.  If,  as  Alice  thought,  such  words 
were  lawful  for  a  mother  to  speak,  they  were 
not  such  as  she  ought  to  hear.  When  the 
old  lady  saw  that  she  was  vexing,  perhaps 
wounding  her,  she  would  gently  stroke  her 
burning  cheek  with  her  withered  hand,  using 
at  the  same  time  some  kind  approving  expres- 
sion, which  always  seemed  to  mean  more,  and 
to  go  further,  from  the  lips  of  Margaret  Gray, 
than  from  those  of  any  other  person. 
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On  the  present  occasion,  when  the  grand- 
mother had  learned  Alice's  errand,  although 
she  had  at  first  greeted  her  with  considerable 
impatience,  and  groaned  miserably  about  her 
rheumatism,  she  suddenly  changed  her  tone, 
and  bidding  her  sit  down  close  beside  her, 
said,  "  Now,  tell  me  all  about  it.  That  ask- 
ing a-bout  Mr.  Thornton  is  the  best  thing  I 
have  heard  tell  of  at  Applegarth  for  this  many 
a  day." 

Alice  had  still  better  things  to  tell  even 
than  that.  Looking  upon  her  grandmother, 
as  she  had  long  been,  as  a  sort  of  prop  to  both 
families,  and,  besides  that,  as  being  in  herself 
a  woman  deserving  of  the  utmost  confidence, 
as  well  as  respect,  having,  also,  a  maternal  in- 
terest in  her  father's  true  welfare,  Alice  sat 
down,  and  opened  her  whole  heart  to  her 
grandmother;  and  she  never  afterwards  re- 
gretted that  she  had  done  so. 
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As  Alice  went  on  with  her  story,  interest- 
ing as  it  was  in  every  particular  to  her  hearer, 
she  observed  that  her  grandmother  often  took 
off  her  spectacles  to  wipe  them  clear,  and  at 
length  took  them  off  altogether,  applying  her 
handkerchief  afterwards  to  her  eyes,  as  if  the 
mist  was  still  there.  The  old  woman  spoke 
but  little  herself,  only  now  and  then,  respond- 
ing by  a  few  scarcely  audible  words ;  but  she 
listened  so  eagerly,  that  Alice  could  not  tell 
enough  to  satisfy  her  anxiety,  and  she  began 
to  feel  as  if  her  narrative  would  never  be  al- 
lowed to  come  to  an  end. 

At  last  Alice  rose  from  her  seat,  saying, 

"  But  this  is  not  what  I  came  for,  you 
know,  grandmother.  1  have  an  answer  to  take 
back  to  my  father.  I  mi^t  not  trifle  with 
such  a  purpose  as  that  which  he  seems  to  be 
forming." 

*'  No,  no,  child.     There  must  be  no  trifling 
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now.  Time  is  short  enough  for  us  all  to  do 
the  will  of  God  in."  Then,  drawing  Alice 
close  to  her,  and  kissing  her  affectionately, 
she  said,  ^^  Good  bairn,  may  His  blessing  go 
with  you,  and  rest  upon  you  for  ever  !  I  be- 
lieve you  have  done  more  good  in  your  quiet, 
simple  way,  and  in  your  short  life,  than  some 
of  us  have  done  by  driving  and  battling  for 
eighty  years." 

"  Then  you  think,"  said  Alice,  "  we  shall 
all  get  right,  even  yet  ?" 

*^  Think  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  raising  her 
eyes  reverently  ;  ^^  do  I  not  think  that  He  is 
above  all  ? — that  He  sees  and  owns  what  is 
right,  and  blesses  it ;  if  not  for  our  sakes,  for 
the  sake  of  His  dear  son,  Jesus  Christ  ?  Go, 
my  bairn,  and  do  your  duty,  never  fearing, 
and  bring  your  father  with  you  in  the  heavenly 
road;  and  may  we  all  rejoice  there  together!" 

Alice  turned  away  with  tearful  eyes,  and 
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yet  not  sad  at  heart,  for  the  words  of  the 
aged  pilgrim  cheered  her  on  her  way,  and 
strengthened  her  for  what  yet  hiy  before  her. 
She  could  not,  must  not  leave  the  house  with- 
out seeing  her  cousin,  though  she  would  gladly 
have  done  so  just  this  once ;  and  she  was  be- 
ginning to  question  in  her  mind  whether  it 
would  not  do  to  hasten  home  now,  and  see 
her  cousin  another  time,  when  Mrs.  Bell,  with 
her  quiet  step,  met  her  at  a  turning  of  the 
stairs,  and  kissing  her  fiffectionately,  said, 
"  You  will  come  in  and  see  Bessy  ?" 
*^  If  you  wish  it,"  replied  Alice  ;  "  but  I 
came  on  some  especial  business  of  my  father's 
to  see  grandmother ;  and  if  it  would  do  as 
well,  I  could  see  Bessy  another  time.     Besides, 

she  does  not  expect  me,  and " 

"  She  knows  you  are  here,"  said  Mrs.  Bell. 
"  The  children  took  care  to  tell  her  that ; 
and  it  will  seem  rather  strange — I  think,  dear, 
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it  will  hurt  her  a  good  deal  if  you  don^t  just 
speak  to  her/' 

"  Then  I  certainly  will/'  said  Alice,  in- 
stantly turning  to  follow  her  aunt  into  the 
room  which  Bessy  now  occupied. 

This  was  called  *^  the  best  chamber,"  a  room 
which  Alice  had  most  frequently  seen  with  its 
curtains  folded  in  brown  holland,  its  carpets 
rolled  up  in  one  corner,  its  looking-glass 
turned  upside  down  upon  the  bed,  and  all 
things  wearing  a  very  clean,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  dreary  aspect.  The  room  looked 
shrouded  and  comfortable  now.  A  cheerful 
fire  was  burning  in  the  grate,  and  beside  the 
fire  a  high-backed  easy-chair  was  drawn,  in 
which  Bessy  herself  was  seated. 

Alice  started  involuntarily  when  she  reached 
the  chair.  She  could  not  help  starting. 
Bessy  saw  that  she  did  so,  and  it  evidently 
pained   her.      But    instead    of    crying,    she 
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laughed  rather  hysterically,  saying,  "  It^s  only 
ague."  Almost  before  these  words  were  ut- 
tered, however,  her  lips  closed,  and  her  coun- 
tenance fell.  Then,  raising  her  now  large 
eyes  up  to  her  cousin^s  face,  she  held  out  both 
her  arms,  like  a  child  that  wants  to  be  taken 
away  from  something  dreadful  to  something 
sweet,  and  kind,  and  dear ;  and  bursting  into 
tears,  the  two  friends,  whom  nothing  human 
could  wholly  separate,  clung  as  closely  to- 
gether as  ever  they  had  done  in  the  days  of 
their  happiest  intimacy. 

This  was  no  time  for  painful  allusions,  still 
less  for  reproaches,  and  neither  of  the  cousins 
spoke  of  what  concerned  their  sad  alienation. 
Bessy,  indeed,  was  so  earnest  about  her  ill- 
ness, and  so  anxious  to  make  it  out  to  be  a 
mere  temporary  matter,  that  she  returned 
again  to  the  ague,  repeating  with  great 
warmth  her  assurances  that  she  should  soon 
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be  well — perhaps  better  than  before.  It  was 
all,  she  said,  the  low,  bad  air  of  that  nasty 
Selby.  She  wondered  that  anybody  kept 
alive  there — indeed,  they  scarcely  were  alive 
at  best. 

"  But  you  seem  to  me  to  have  a  cold  as 
well,"  said  Alice. 

'^  Perhaps  I  have  a  little  cold,"  said  Bessy. 
"  I  must  have  caught  it  in  coming  home,  the 
day  was  so  wet  and  dreary." 

"  And  your  cough  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  I  had  before.  It  is  nothing  to 
care  about,  only  sometimes  it  hurts  me  here. 
I  don't  really  mind  anything  but  this  odious 
ague.  When  that  has  left  me,  I  shall  be  all 
right ;  and  if  anything  could  drive  it  away, 
it  would  be  mother's  good  nursing,  and  all 
the  good  things  they  bring  me  night  and  day. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  Alice,  I  cannot  eat  them, 
whatever   I   would   do.     I   pretend   I   have 
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eaten  them  sometimes,  when  I  have  not,  just 
to  comfort  poor  mother,  and  then  I  get  the 
children  up  for  a  grand  feast,  which  she  never 
knows  of.     They  are  glad  enough  to  come 
now.     I  had  old   Peter   up  yesterday,    and 
made  him  eat  a  jelly  ;  and  what  do  you  think 
he  did  ?     He  drank  my  health  in  it,  quite 
gravely.     You   would   have  laughed   to  see 
how  reverently  he  treated  the  jelly,  as  if  it 
had  been   angel's   food.     He    said    he   had 
'  heerd  tell  o'  sich  things,  but  niver  thowt  he 
should  come   to  eat  one   up  with   his   own 
mooth." 

"  I  must  leave  you  now,''  said  Alice,  ^^for  I 
came  from  my  father  with  a  message  to  grand- 
mother, and  1  cannot  stay." 

"  But  you  will  come  again  ?"  said  her 
cousin,  eagerly.  ^'  Come  soon.  Come  and 
eat  my  good  things  up  for  me.  You  cannot 
do  me  a  greater  service  !" 

VOL.  III.  N 
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**  I  don't  think  I  can  do  that/'  said  Alice. 
"  But  I  shall  certainly  come.  Only  you  must 
not  be  surprised,  and  still  less  hurt,  if  I  don't 
come  often.  I  have  been  very  closely  em- 
ployed lately  writing  for  my  father.  You 
know  he  was  ill  in  the  spring,  and  I  don't 
think  he  has  ever  been  quite  the  same  since. 
I  am  so  glad  to  help  him  when  I  can  that  I 
give  myself  entirely  up  to  his  service,  and 
sometimes  he  keeps  me  closely  at  work  at  his 
books  for  days  together." 

"  How  horrid  that  must  be !"  said  Bessy. 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me,  and  I  am  beginning  to  hope  may  lead  to 
better  and  brighter  things." 

^*  Are  you  making  a  fortune,  then  ?" 

*^  No,  indeed.  We  are  much  more  like  peo- 
ple who  are  losing  one.  But  I  will  not  trouble 
you  about  these  things.  Make  haste  and  get 
well  again — that  is  what  you  have  to  do." 
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"  And  I  should  do  it,  if  only  this  was  the 
right  time  of  the  year.  What  a  pity  it  is 
autumn  instead  of  spring  !  I  do  want  to  feel 
the  fresh  air  so  much,  and  mother  keeps  me 
imprisoned  and  suffocated  here.  Alice,  I 
don't  think  the  air  of  Whinfield  is  quite  the 
same  as  it  used  to  be — or  is  it  that  I  have 
got  those  raw  Selby  fogs  down   my  throat 

yet?'' 

"  Have  you  any  nice  work,  Bessy,  or  can 
I  lend  you  a  book,  or  do  anything  to  make 
the  time  pass  more  pleasantly  here  ?  It  is 
rather  dull  for  you." 

"  You  can  come  and  sit  with  me  sometimes, 
Alice.  That  is  the  greatest  kindness  you  can 
do  me.  You  see  I  never  was  made  for  this  life, 
not  for  rainy  days,  nor  sick-chambers.  And, 
Alice,  I  want  my  dog.  Do  you  know,  they 
have  shot  him !  They  say  he  had  the  dis- 
temper, or  something,  and  I  don't  believe  a 

n2 
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word  about  it.  So  now  I  have  nothing — 
neither  horse,  nor  dog,  nor  anything !" 

^*  Well,  dear,  I  don't  think  you  need  make 
trouble  out  of  such  things,  for  if  you  had  a 
horse  you  could  not  ride  just  now,  and  I  am 
sure  that  great  boisterous  dog  would  havebeen 
no  pleasure  to  you  in  this  room.'^ 

"Perhaps  not.  You  are  always  so  wise, 
Alice — so  philosophical — so  full  of  reasons 
why,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  so 
different — I  am  all  wishes  and  wants.  I  long 
to  have  things,  and  enjoy  them.  Do  you  think 
I  shall  ever  enjoy  anything  again,  Alice  ?" 

Alice  could  not  answer  just  then,  because 
of  a  certain  choking  in  her  throat,  nor  did  she 
very  well  know  what  to  say.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  if  she  spoke,  she  must  unavoidably 
give  utterance  either  to  too  little  or  too  much ; 
anything  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to 
say    just    then   must   either   be   the   merest 
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common-place,  or  the  full  outburst  of  pent-up 
feelings,  the  flood-gates  of  which  she  did  not 
dare  to  open. 

Alice  had  been  unable  to  go  away  as  she 
wished,  because  her  cousin  had  kept  fast  hold 
of  her  hand  all  the  time,  using  both  her  own 
as  if  to  keep  it  more  securely  ;  and  now  she 
was  pressing  it  to  her  cheek  and  lips,  while 
her  hot  tears  were  streaming  down  upon  it, 
making  Alice  feel  as  if  it  would  be  absolute 
cruelty  to  tear  herself  away.  She  looked 
earnestly  and  lovingly  at  the  once  happy  and 
radiant  being  before  her,  until  her  heart  was 
filled  with  a  pity  so  intense,  that  she  could 
find  no  appropriate  words  for  its  expression  ; 
and  thus  she  remained  silent,  wishing  she  could 
pour  her  very  soul  into  that  of  the  poor  weep- 
ing girl  beside  her. 

It  was  just  possible,  Alice  thought,  that  the 
present   might   be   a   critical   stage    in    her 
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cousin's  illness.  A  stage  in  which  a  rough 
blast,  or  a  hope  extinguished,  might  give  the 
fatal  bias  to  her  disease.  Whatever  others 
thought,  or  however  lightly  they  might  speak 
of  the  case,  this  was  her  impression  respecting 
her  cousin's  illness.  It  was  not  specific 
disease,  but  rather  a  concentration  of  ailments 
acting  upon  a  frame  so  sensitive  to  suflfering 
and  enjoyment,  and  at  the  same  time  so  un- 
used to  any  kind  of  serious  ailment,  that  even 
to  shock  the  nervous  system  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  sudden  or  strong  terror  might, 
Alice  thought,  be  the  cause  of  lasting  injury. 
Not  that  she  was  able  to  reason  out  this 
thread  of  cause  and  effect  while  standing 
during  those  few  painful  moments  beside  her 
cousin.  Although  Alice  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  illness,  and  in  her  short  experience  had 
often  heard  the  conversation  of  medical  men, 
her  impressions    respecting   her  cousin  very 
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probably  arose  more  out  of  her  own  womanly 
instincts,  than  out  of  any  system  of  consecutive 
thought.  Under  this  impression  it  was  that 
she  still  remained  silent,  though  all  the  while 
she  was  tenderly  stroking  the  beautiful  hair 
which  she  had  so  often  admired,  and  half  un- 
consciously lifting  up  the  loose  rich  ringlets, 
and  trying  to  reduce  them  to  something  like 
order. 

Bessy^s  fits  of  depression  seldom  lasted  long. 
Her  sobs  were  apt  to  end  in  smiles.  Though 
scarcely  equal  to  much  vivacity  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  she  soon  began  to  laugh  at  her 
cousin's  futile  attempts  to  fasten  up  her  hair, 
and  shaking  her  head  in  her  old  merry  way, 
she  was  instantly  shrouded  in  that  profusion 
of  magnificent  hair  which  had  been  the  glory 
of  her  days  of  health  and  youth. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  little  turn  in 
Bessy's  spirits,  Alice  now  efiected  her  escape. 
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promising  to  send  up  some  pears  from  Apple- 
garth,  for  which  her  cousin  had  conceived  a 
sudden  inclination. 

Without  staying  to  exchange  a  word  with 
any    other    members    of    the   family,    Alice 
hastened  home,  regretting  only  that  she  had 
been  detained  so  long ;  for  still  her  father's 
affairs  occupied  the  chief  place  in  her  thoughts. 
Mr.  Gray,  who  had  been  anxiously  watch- 
ing for  his  daughter's  return,    was  scarcely 
satisfied  with  any  excuse  she  could  make  for 
her  delay.     As  a  shipwrecked  man   who  has 
been  long  and  almost  hopelessly  watching  for 
some  way  of  escape,  when  a  chance  in  some 
unexpected  quarter  at  last  appears,  can  scarcely 
wait  for  its  realisation  ;  so  Alice  found  her 
father  now  as  eager  to  pursue  the  plans  but 
newly  suggested  to  him,  as  he  had  previously 
been  to  avoid  all  interference,  and  to  reject 
all  advice. 
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This  eagerness  Alice  strongly  suspected  to 
be  in  part  owing  to  a  certain  amount  of 
brain  disease  from  which  he  had  never  entirely 
recovered.  Hence  it  might  at  any  moment 
cease,  or  it  might  take  some  entirely  different 
turn.  As  old  Margaret  Gray  had  said,  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  Alice  gladly 
obeyed  her  father's  directions  to  write  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Thornton,  requesting  him  to 
come  over  to  Applegarth  on  business  which 
admitted  of  no  delay. 

Mr.  Thornton,  very  naturally  supposing 
this  business  was  to  make  a  will,  obeyed  the 
summons  without  loss  of  time.  His  earliest  . 
chance  was  of  arriving  on  the  day  after  that 
on  which  Alice  had  talked  with  her  grand- 
mother ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity,  in  pass- 
ing Whinfield,  to  look  in  for  a  moment,  partly 
to  obtain  what  information  he  could  as  to  the 
state  of  things  at  the   end  of  the  journey. 
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None  of  the  family  at  Whinfield  knew  that 
any  one  was  ill,  and  Mr.  Thornton  was  a  little 
surprised  on  arriving,  to  find  Mr.  Gray  going 
about  apparently  in  his  usual  health.  Like 
most  other  persons  who  knew  but  little  of  his 
client,  Mr.  Thornton  had,  up  to  this  time, 
supposed  him  to  be  a  man  of  substance,  if  not 
of  absolute  wealth ;  and  the  last  thing  that  he 
would  have  been  likely  to  suspect,  was  that 
the  foundation  of  Mr.  Gray's  apparent  pros- 
perity was  uncertain,  still  less  that  it  was 
crumbling  away  into  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  two  men  were  closeted  together  for  a 
long  time — so  long,  that  Alice's  anxieties  were 
wound  up  to  a  state  of  almost  intolerable 
endurance.  When  Mr.  Thornton  at  length 
came  out  from  the  consultation,  which  he  did 
alone,  and  with  a  very  grave  expression  on 
his  face,  he  asked  for  Kobert  Gray.  Robert 
was  ready  for  the  summons,  for  he  also  had 
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been  waiting  anxiously  ;  and  Mr.  Thornton 
then  said  he  wished  to  speak  freely  of  Mr. 
Gray^s  affairs  both  to  the  son  and  daughter. 

They  replied  with  promptness  that  they 
were  ready  to  listen;  and,  indeed,  wished 
for  nothing  so  much  as  a  full  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. 

"*tt  is  useless  to  say  so  now,"  observed  Mr. 
Thornton,  "  but  the  mischief  lies  in  the  length 
of  time  which  has  elapsed  without  any  clear 
understanding,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  your 
father's  part.'' 

He  then  went  into  business  details,  which 
occupied  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  and 
after  promising,  at  Robert's  earnest  request, 
to  send  over  an  accountant  whose  efficiency 
might  in  every  respect  be  relied  upon,  he  rose 
to  take  leave. 

While  partaking  of  some  refreshment  which 
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Alice  had  set  before  him,  Mr.  Thornton  turned 
hastily  to  her,  and  said, 

^^  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  old  Mrs.  Gray 
this  morning  ?  I  looked  in  for  one  moment 
on  my  way  here,  and  she  appeared  to  me  not 
quite  like  herself.  She  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  your  grandmother,  I  think.  I 
respect  and  honour  Mrs.  Gray  exceedingly  ; 
but  strong  as  she  must  have  been,  she  cannot 
live  for  ever.  She  must  be  a  great  age.  Let 
me  see " 

While  this  little  conversation  was  taking 
place,  old  Molly  rushed  into  the  room — 

"  Where's  masther  ?''  said  she.  ^'  Here's 
a  message  coomed  from  Whinfield — old  mis- 
thress  is  taken  with  a  sthroke,  or  summut. 
You're  all  to  coom — coom  noo  !" 
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AN  first  receiving  the  alarming  message, 
the  whole  party  set  out  for  Whinfield 
without  a  moment's  delay.  They  exchanged 
few  words  by  the  way.  A  solemn  awe 
pervaded  every  mind,  conscious,  as  they 
were,  of  being  about  to  witness  that  final 
scene  of  crowning  sublimity,  for  which  human 
experience  has  no  parallel.  It  was  not 
sorrow  exactly  which  kept  every  lip  silent. 
A  sense  of  something  deeper  seemed  to  bow 
the  reverent  heads  both  of  father  and  son, 
while  Alice  even  then  had  thoughts  about  her 
brother  stretching  off  in  the  other  direction  ; 
for  women  have  a  strange  faculty,  by  which 
they   can   crowd   in   side    thoughts   without 
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being  diverted  from  the  main  subject  of  con- 
sideration, or,  rather,  without  failing  to  give 
it  due  prominence  all  the  time. 

Alice  wondered — it  was  impossible  for  her 
not  to  wonder — how  much  her  brother  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  there  might  be  for  a 
general  family  gathering  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  that  he  must,  in  that  case,  inevitably 
meet,  beside  the  death-bed  of  his  grand- 
mother, one  into  whose  presence  no  lighter 
consideration  could  have  called  him.  Robert 
Gray  betrayed  no  sign  of  any  such  apprehen- 
sion, but  walked  on  rapidly,  with  lips  com- 
pressed, and  anxious  brow,  wearing  that 
peculiar  aspect  so  familiar  to  him  of  late, 
which  clearly  indicated  that  no  one  must 
meddle  with  his  thoughts. 

Silently  the  party  entered  the  house,  and 
almost  without  a  word  were  ushered  into  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  woman,   where  a  soft 
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whisper  from  Mrs.  Bell  informed  them  that 
she  was  just  then  resting,  and  appeared 
relieved  from  an  agonizing  spasm  or  pain  at 
the  heart,  such  as  it  was  impossible  she  could 
long  sustain  and  live. 

It  was  no  stroke,  as  the  messenger  to 
Applegarth  had  announced.  Margaret  Gray 
was  in  the  full  possession  of  her  senses,  and 
only  enfeebled  by  the  extremity  of  suffering 
through  which  she  had  recently  passed, 
owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  her  constitutional 
malady  having  attacked  the  heart.  Under 
the  consequent  exhaustion,  she  was  now 
asleep,  or  resting  with  her  eyes  closed,  and 
looking  very  much  as  if  life  had  actually  fled. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  in 
silence  until  animation  should  return,  for  she 
had  asked  for  all,  and  appeared  especially 
anxious  that  the  older  members  of  both 
families  should  come,  and  be  near  her.     That 
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her  aged  frame  could  sustain  a  second  attack 
of  the  same  violence,  was  beyond  all  hope, 
and  she  felt  assured  that  it  must  come  soon — 
that  in  reality  she  was  dying,  though  retain- 
ing all  her  mental  faculties  unimpaired. 

The  less  there  was  in  the  condition  of  the 
aged  relative  just  at  this  precise  moment  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  stood 
around  her  bed,  the  more  they  were  able  to 
observe  and  think  of  other  things.  She 
might  awake  at  any  moment,  or  she  might 
speak  what  they  would  have  to  bend  their 
heads  to  listen,  so  as  to  understand,  for 
precious  are  the  words  of  those  who  speak  to 
us  for  the  last  time.  They,  therefore, 
remained -around  the  bed,  keeping  their  silent 
watch  ;  and  as  they  kept  their  places  there, 
conspicuous  amongst  them,  near  the  pillow  of 
the  aged  suflPerer,  was  one  figure  wrapped  in 
shawls,  and  seated  in  the  easy-chair,  which 
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had  been  conveyed  to  that  position  for  her 
use,  in  order  that  she  might  remain  close  to 
her  grandmother  without  unnecessary  effort 
or  fatigue. 

This  figure  was  Bessy,  flushed,  restless, 
agitated,  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  stillness, 
for  such  was  not  her  element,  or  mode  of  life ; 
and  her  fingers  twitched  and  quivered  with 
nervous  excitement  as  she  caught  at  a  white 
handkerchief,  sometimes  folding  and  unfold- 
ing it,  or  wiping  off  the  drops  of  faintness 
which  gathered  on  her  forehead,  and  all  the 
while  almost  gasping  for  breath. 

Kobert  gave  no  sign  that  he  so  much  as 
knew  of  Bessy  being  there.  For  anything 
Alice  could  perceive,  his  eye  never  wandered 
to  the  place  where  she  was  sitting.  He  looked 
directly  and  intently  at  his  grandmother, 
watching  her  slightest  movement,  and  was,  to 
all     appearance,      entirely     occupied     with 
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thoughts  connected  with  her,  and  with  her 
death. 

The  death  of  Margaret  Gray  was  indeed  an 
event  of  no  small  importance  to  Robert,  even 
beyond  the  affectionate  confidence  which  had 
always  subsisted  between  them.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  the  inheritor  of  whatever  pro- 
perty she  had  to  bequeath,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  tokens  of  remembrance  to  other 
members  of  the  two  families,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  responsibility  would  necessarily 
devolve  upon  him  in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
arrangements,  with  which  he  was  already  ac- 
quainted. 

Looking  at  his  fixed  and  earnest  counten- 
ance as  he  stood  there,  his  lips  closed  firmly, 
and  his  manly  form  without  a  symptom  of 
agitation,  Alice  lost  all  fear  for  him ;  but, 
turning  to  her  cousin,  she  felt  constrained  in 
common  pity  to  go  to  her  support ;  when  sud- 
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denly  the  aged  woman  begau  to  speak,  faintly 
at  first,  and  in  a  voice  so  broken  that  it  re- 
quired the  utmost  strain  of  attention  to  gather 
what  was  said. 

"  Bairns,"  Margaret  Gray  began  in  the  old 
familiar  way,  "  are  ye  all  here  ?*' 

"  Yes,  mother,"  replied  her  son,  Mr. 
Gray. 

*^  Eigh,  James,"  she  replied  rather  hastily, 
and  lifting  up  her  finger  with  an  expressive 
movement,  **  I  hear  that's  you,  and  I  wanted 
to  say  this  to  you,  as  the  word  of  a  dying  wo- 
man— Do  what  you  ought  to  do  quickly. 
Don't  hesitate,  nor  put  ofi";  now  is  the  time 
for  all  of  us  to  do  God's  work — it's  the  only 
time  we  really  can  be  sure  of.  I  am  not 
preaching  to  you,  James,  it's  you  that  have 
done  the  preaching.  I  want  you  to  leave  that 
off  a  bit,  and  turn  to  the  doing — the  doing  of 
God's  will.     We  are  all  faulty  there,  but  you 
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especially  need  reminding  of  this — you  know 
what  I  mean,  don't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  mother,^'  said  Mr.  Gray  very 
gravely  and  humbly,  "  make  yourself  easy 
about  me.'' 

"  Is  it  all  right,  then  ?"  asked  his  mother, 
raising  her  dim  eyes  to  Mr.  Thornton,  who, 
as  a  friend,  as  well  as  professional  adviser,  at 
Robert's  request,  followed  the  family  into  the 
room. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  you  may  set  your  mind  at 
rest  there.  I  believe  all  will  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  your  wishes." 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  the  aged  sufferer. 
"And  now,  I.  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  thank 
Him,  as  I  do  with  my  last  breath — for  who  has 
to  thank  Him  more  than  I — that  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  follow  out  my  own  strong  will 
often  when  I  should  have  made  shipwreck 
of  myself  and  others.      Oh  !   that  restraining 
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hand  of  his  1  Never  resist  it,  my  dear  bairns 
— never  !  Bow  your  heads  meekly  when  the 
rough  wind  comes,  and  it  will  pass  over,  and 
maybe  the  sky  will  be  clearer,  and  the  sun- 
shine brighter  than  before.  Think  what  the 
blessed  Saviour  endured,  and  all  to  carry  out 
his  Father's  will — all  for  us  !  Thy  will  be 
done!" 

These  words,  repeated  more  and  more 
faintly,  were  the  last  ever  spoken  by  the  lips 
of  the  dying  weman.  **  Thy  will  be  done," 
was  just  audible,  when  another  sharp  spasm 
suddenly  arrested  all  the  functions  of  life,  and 
Margaret  Gray,  with  her  once  vigorous  frame 
and  resolute  will,  lay  senseless  and  still  before 
her  awestruck  family,  never  again  to  animate 
them  by  her  energy,  or  to  restrain  them  by  her 
governing  power. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  solemn 
scene,  and  perhaps  the  circumstances  by  which 
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it  was  attended,  had  been  too  much  for  Bessy. 
As  soon  as  any  khid  attention  could  be  spared 
for  her,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  fainted. 
In  that  state  of  insensibility  she  was  carried 
out  of  the  room  by  her  father,  and  laid  upon 
her  own  bed.  Robert  did  start  visibly  just 
once,  Alice  saw,  when  some  one  exclaimed 
"  Poor  Bessy !"  and  he  was  involuntarily 
advancing  to  her  support,  when  Mr.  Bell 
pressed  before  him,  rather  pushing  him  aside. 
Alice  thought,  too,  that  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  stand  back,  and  let  the  father  take  his 
place. 

For  any  casual  indication  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  her  brother  towards  Bessy,  Alice  could 
not  help  being  watchful,  even  in  the  midst  of 
other  and  more  solemn  claims  upon  her  atten- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no 
evidence  of  a  return  to  his  former  state  of 
feeling.     But  then  he  had  not  seen  her,  nor 
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had  her  name  been  mentioned  in  his  presence, 
except  in  some  accidental  manner.  The 
strong  armour  of  reserve  which  he  had  put 
on  against  all  interference  with  him  on  this 
subject,  had  kept  even  Alice,  who  shared 
almost  all  his  thoughts,  from  venturing  too 
closely  here.  That  he  would  have  to  see 
Bessy,  and  to  meet  with  her  even  on  familiar 
terms,  seemed  inevitable,  owing  to  the  close 
neighbourhood  and  relationship  of  the  two 
families;  and  how  the  first  meeting  was  to  be 
got  over  had  been  a  great  perplexity  to  Alice. 
Death  had  settled  this  point  with  her,  and 
with  them.  They  had  met  now,  and  they 
would  necessarily  have  to  meet  many  times 
in  future,  owing  to  the  part  which  Kobert  had 
to  sustain  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  grand- 
mother's will. 

They  had  met.     Eobert  Gray  had  seen  for 
himself  that   strangely   altered   figure.      He 
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must  have  observed  the  flushed  cheek,  the 
wasted  hands,  the  laborious  breathing,  and 
that  short,  quick  cough — the  only  sound  which 
had  broken  the  silence  of  the  death-bed  scene. 
Robert  must  have  marked  all  these,  and  much 
besides,  Alice  thought ;  and  he  must  have  had 
his  own  feelings,  as  he  stood  there,  looking  so 
profoundly  occupied,  yet  so  resolute  and 
strong.  Yes,  he  must  have  had  some  thoughts 
not  exactly  connected  with  his  aged  relative, 
but  to  what  he  did  think  or  feel  Alice  still 
remained  a  stranger.  There  was  enough  to 
do  and  think  of  for  all  now,  but  especially  for 
him  ;  and  as  Bessy  did  not  soon  recover  from 
the  shock  she  had  sustained,  but  kept  her  own 
room  more  closely  than  before,  Robert  was 
able  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  house,  at  any 
time  when  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  do  so,  without  any  danger  of 
meeting  with  his  cousin. 
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The  funeral  transactions*  were  consequently 
carried  on  without  any  painful  disturbances 
from  other  causes  ;  and  when  all  was  over, 
Robert,  as  the  sole  executor,  took  possession 
of  the  papers  and  other  matters  necessary  for 
the  business  committed  to  his  hands,  and  had 
them  removed  to  his  own  keeping  at  Home- 
field. 

^his  farm  was  Robert's  own  property  now, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  entered  upon 
the  possession  with  no  small  amount  of  satis- 
faction— not  altogether  on  his  own  account, 
although  that  would  have  been  a  sufficiently 
legitimate  cause,  but  he  had  prospects  open- 
ing before  him  now,  and  plans  to  execute, 
which  seemed  likely  to  require  the  careful 
husbanding  and  appropriation  of  all  the  means 
within  his  reach. 

Strange  he  thought  it — for  in  some  states  of 
mind  we  seem  to  consider  that  most  strange 
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which  happens  in  our  own  favour — that  just 
now,  when,  above  all  things,  he  was  wanting 
some  addition  to  his  means,  this  opportunity 
of  compassing  the  end  he  had  in  view  should 
fall  into  his  hands. 

So  great  had  been  the  confidence  inspired 
by  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Thornton  had 
spoken  to  them  of  these  affairs,  that  the  bro- 
ther and  sister  had  freely  laid  before  him  fiot 
only  the  course  which  they  wished  their  father 
to  pursue,  but  their  own  difficulties  as  a  family 
altogether.  The  accountant  was  now  busily 
at  work,  and  not  until  he  should  reduce  the 
complicated  matters  before  him  into  a  plain 
statement  of  facts  and  figures,  could  anything 
more  be  done. 

Robert  and  Alice  were  prepared  for  the 
worst — prepared  even  for  bankruptcy,  but 
only  as  a  means  of  gaining  time,  for  they  had 
set  themselves  head  and  heart  to  the  payment 
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of  their  father's  debts,  with  a  determination 
which  they  felt  sure  no  lapse  of  time  could 
ever  weaken  or  divert  from  its  legiti- 
mate purpose.  They  were  both  unshackled 
now.  They  had  no  more  personal  interests  to 
serve  bearing  the  slightest  comparison  with 
this  in  urgency  or  importance. 

When  Mr.  Thornton  paid  his  next  visit  to 
A^legarth,  he  was  able  to  speak  encour- 
agingly to  all  parties.  The  case,  he  said,  did 
not  appear  to  wear  so  unfavourable  an  aspect  * 
as  he  had  feared.  The  debts  were  numerous, 
but  comparatively  trifling  in  amount,  and  if  a 
purchaser  could  be  found  for  Applegarth,  and 
Mr.  Gray  would  make  up  his  mind  to  let  that 
property  pass  out  of  his  hands,  he  thought  it 
would  go  far  to  satisfy  the  most  urgent  of  his 
creditors.  It  was  of  no  use  talking  about 
feelings,  he  said.  He  could  imagine  what  the 
parting  with  such  a  place  must  cost  in  feeling. 
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"  Yes/'  said  Mr.  Gray,  "  my  father  and 
grandfather  lived, here  before  me.  We  may 
be  said  to  have  grown  to  the  place,  and  taken 
root  here." 

*'But,"  said  Robert,  "we  should  have  worse 
than  that  to  feel  if  we  let  my  father  die  dis- 
honoured. And  the  very  act  of  making  this 
— perhaps  the  greatest  sacrifice  he  could  make, 
will  prove  that  he  does  not  willingly  depftve 
any  one  of  their  rightful  property.  The  longer 
we  have  held  the  place,  and  the  more  we  love 
it,  the  clearer  this  evidence  will  be.  But 
after  all,  it  is  the  poor  people — the  widows, 
orphans,  and  helpless  folks — those  who  have 
trusted  him  with  their  small  means,  that  I 
think  most  about.  I  would  rather  live  on 
bread  and  water,  and  starve  myself  to  a  skele- 
ton, than  think  that  any  such  person  was  re- 
duced to  beggary  and  want  by  one  of  my 
family." 
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'*  I  trust  you  will  not  have  to  live  on  bread 
and  water/^  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "but  you  will 
certainly  have  to  use  every  effort  to  accomplish 
what  you  are  aiming  at ;  yes,  and  to  make  no 
trifling  sacrifice  either.  But  what  is  it  per- 
sonally that  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  have  my  father  and  sister  to 
live  with  me  at  Homefield,  and  there  to  screw 
down  our  living  to  the  smallest  pittance  that 
will  sustain  life.'' 

"  Well,  so  far  as  the  living  upon  what  is 
now  your  own  property  goes,  your  plan  is  ex- 
cellent. I  confess  I  have  never  seen  much 
good  in  starving,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
need  for  that.  But  where  is  your  purchaser  ? 
For  the  sale  of  Applegarth  appears  to  me  the 
most  important  step  in  the  whole  transaction 
just  now." 

That  very  night  Kobert  Gray  wrote  to 
Henry  Staunton,  to  offer  him  the  property  at 
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a  fair  valuation ;  and,  in  a  wonderfully  short 
space  of  time,  the  purchase  was  agreed  upon. 
Hearts  and  feelings  were  as  much  put  out  of 
the  question  as  if  such  things  had  never  been 
heard  of ;  yet  it  is  certain  that,  but  for  the 
impression  made  by  Alice  in  her  interview 
with  the  manufacturer,  it  would  have  been 
long  indeed  before  he,  with  his  accustomed 
caution,  would  have  completed  so  important  a 
transaction. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  all  parties, 
nothing  would  induce  the  purchaser  to  occupy 
the  property  himself.  He  only  wanted,  he 
said,  a  safe  investment  for  his  money,  and  he 
preferred  Mr.  Gray  for  a  tenant  before  any 
other  person.  He  must,  he  observed  very 
reasonably,  know  the  property  best.  He  him- 
self was  no  farmer ;  but  Robert  was,  and  as 
they  appeared  to  prefer  all  living  together, 
why  should  not  Robert  have  his  name  inserted 
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in  the  lease  of  the  farm,  in  consideration  of  the 
failing  health  of  his  father  ? 

Mr.  Thornton  was  no  less  surprised  than 
delighted  at  this  proposed.  It  seemed  almost 
too  good  to  be  real ;  and  he  urged  on  the 
business  of  legal  settlement  in  a  manner 
somewhat  strange  to  gentlemen  of  his 
profession,  fearing  lest  the  proposal  should  be 
superseded  by  some  plan  less  advantageous  to 
the  family. 

Alice  knew  not  what  to  think.  She  was 
present  during  the  interview  when  this  pro- 
posal was  made,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  she  looked  up  to  Mr.  Staunton,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  express  her  thanks.  Her 
words  were  arrested  on  her  lips  by  the  grave 
intent  faces  of  the  men  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded,  all  treating  the  matter,  which  was 
almost  life  or  death  to  her,  as  if,  as  already 
said,  no  such  things  as  hearts  had  ever  been 
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heard  of.  No  one  but  Mr.  Staunton  observed 
the  expression  of  her  face,  or  perhaps  remem- 
bered that  she  was  in  the  room.  But  it  so 
happened  that  just  as  she  looked  up  to  him 
their  eyes  met.  He  understood  their  meaning, 
and  even  in  that  moment  he  had  his  full  re- 
ward. 

But  Mr.  Staunton  himself  would  not  have 
spoken  of  reward,  whatever  gracious  dispensa- 
tion Alice  might  have  granted  him,  simply 
because,  as  he  asserted  more  than  once,  he 
himself  made  no  sacrifice.  What  he  did  he  chose 
to  say,  also,  was  entirely  a  matter  of  interest, 
and  he  merely  adopted  that  plan  because  it 
best  served  his  purposes.  He  wanted  no 
thanks,  and  no  one  except  Alice  thought  of 
offering  any.  But  women  are  always  weak  on 
such  points.  The  moment  circumstances 
change  in  favour  of  those  whom  they  are 
dying  to  serve,  they  would  kiss  the  hand  that 
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serves  them,  even  though  it  might  be  only 
grasping  at  its  own  gain. 

Kobert  Gray  now  saw  another  bright  spot 
in  his  picture,  even  brighter  or  better  than 
before.  He  would  now  let  his  own  place,  he 
said,  and  instead  of  all  living  at  Homefield, 
he  would  come  and  live  with  his  father 
and  sister  at  Applegarth.  He  should  never 
like  that  place  of  his,  he  said  to  Alice,  when 
they  were  alone ;  and  as  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  sell  it,  in  consequence  of  his  grandmother's 
will,  he  would  much  prefer  that  it  should  be 
occupied  by  those  who  had  never  been  so  miser- 
able there  as  he  had  been.  For  his  own  part, 
he  had  often  wished  the  earth  would  open  and 
swallow  it  up,  and  him  with  it.  He  had  been 
drawn  to  it  by  a  kind  of  fascination  ;  besides, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  there,  and  be- 
ing so,  he  had  haunted  the  place,  and  the  place 
had  haunted  him.     It  would  be  better  that  he 
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should  tear  himself  away  altogether,  and 
placing  another  tenant  upon  the  farm  would 
be  the  most  effectual  means  of  bringing  this 
about. 

To  neighbours  and  people  in  general  this 
plan  of  Robert's  appeared  to  have  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  his  father's  altered 
state  of  health,  although  it  was  surprising 
how  much  that  improved  when  the  burden  of 
responsibilfty  was  once  taken  off  his  own 
shoulders.  What  were  the  secret  and  silent 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Gray  when  he  sat,  as  he  now 
did,  so  much  alone,  with  the  Bible  open 
before  him,  it  would  have  been  difficult  even 
to  surmise,  for  he  held  very  little  communica- 
tion with  any  human  being  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  his  inner  life.  On  matters  of 
business  he  was  glad  to  refer  all  who  came  to 
him  to  his  son,  being  forbidden,  he  said,  and 
such  really  was  the   case — forbidden  by  his 
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medical  attendant,  and  strongly  advised  by 
his  family  and  friends  to  withdraw  from  such 
matters  altogether.  Even  Alice  did  not 
quite  understand  her  father  yet.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  be  altogether  true  after  being  ever 
so  little  false — so  difficult  to  be  real  after 
having  worn  an  artificial  character  ;  nor  can 
those  who  have  arrived  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  life  change  like  the  young.  Habit  has 
truly  become  second  nature  with  them — 
sometimes  even  more  than  nature.  Hence, 
when  Mr.  Gray  did  speak  on  religious 
subjects,  he  spoke  with  the  same  tone  and 
manner ;  but  Alice,  with  her  strong  affection 
for  her  father,  and  her  earnest  longing  that 
he  should  again  become  what  she  was  apt  to 
call  his  ^'  better  self,"  could  perceive  that  he 
spoke  with  more  humility,  especially  in 
regard  to  himself ;  and  in  his  prayers  before 
his  family,  too,  there  was  now  more  of  the 
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broken  utterance  of  the  pardoned  sinner  than 
of  the  triumph  of  the  saint. 

Robert  was  less  observant  of  these  things. 
All  that  he  asked  of  his  father  at  present  was 
that  he  would  not  interfere  so  as  to  intercept 
the  course  of  their  proceedings,  and  in  this 
he  was  for  the  most  part  successful  in  obtain- 
ing what  he  desired.  On  very  rare  occa- 
sions, gradually  becoming  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, Mr.  Gray  asserted  himself,  and  there 
were  parties  whom  he  was  resolute  to  see. 
There  were  others  from  whom  he  shrank 
— some  rough,  outspoken  people,  who  did  not 
spare  him,  and  what  they  called  his  "  cant.'' 
There  were  many,  indeed,  to  whom,  when  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs  became  generally 
known,  the  circumstances  of  his  high  religi- 
ous profession  made  the  case  so  much  worse, 
and  they  were  unsparing  in  their  abuse. 
From    such    the    son    and    daughter    were 
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continually  watchful  to  keep  their  father,  in 
the  hope  of  sparing  him  all  unnecessary  pain, 
perhaps  the  dread  of  such  contact  served  to 
restrain  his  intercourse  with  the  outer  world 
in  general.  From  a  very  active,  Mr.  Gray 
became  a  very  meditative  man,  seldom  seen 
abroad,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
own  home.  The  quiet  thinking  time  per- 
mitted to  him  on  this  side  the  grave  was  the 
best  boon  which  Alice  could  have  asked  for 
her  father ;  and  she,  who  knew  him  best — 
who  watched  him  most  attentively,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  closest  intercourse  which  he 
now  held  with  any  human  being — entertained 
a  strong  and  abiding  belief  that  her  father 
lived  to  see  how  wrong  had  been  the  course 
of  his  past  life,  and  to  mourn  over  it  with  a 
penitence  which  pursued  him  to  the  grave, 
though  it  did  not  exclude  the  hopes  that 
stretch  beyond. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 

A  LICE  GKAY  was  true  to  her  promise,  and 
went,  though  not  with  any  cheerful  alac- 
rity, to  see  her  cousin  soon  after  they  had  met 
beside  their  grandmother's  death-bed.  Bessy 
had  become  increasingly  ill,  though  her  family 
still  persisted  in  saying  it  was  only  the  ague. 
There  were  in  those  days  no  curious  examina- 
tion by  the  ear  of  heart  and  lungs ;  and  the 
doctor,  when  at  last  called  in,  had  hesitated 
to  pronounce  upon  the  case  as  anything  more 
serious  than  a  low,  intermittent  fever,  its  ac- 
companying symptoms  of  hectic  and  cough 
only  symptomatic.  What  that  meant  neither 
Bessy  nor  her  friends  inquired.     She  was  to 
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live  well — that  they  understood ;  and  her 
medicine  consisted  chiefly  of  a  plentiful  supply 
of  Peruvian  bark,  which  she  was  to  take  in 
red  wine.  With  all  which  her  coupjh  grew 
worse,  and  although  the  violence  of  the  fever 
fits  abated,  there  were  night  perspirations,  of 
which  Bessy  said  but  little,  seldom  disclosing 
to  any  one  but  Alice  how  she  really  felt ; 
and  even  to  her  persisting  in  her  assertions 
that  she  was  better  each  day  than  the  day 
before,  and  always  going  to  be  a  great  deal 
better  still. 

In  all  probability  Bessy  did  not  exactly 
know  how  she  really  was  herself.  For  at  one 
time  it  was  the  spring  she  wanted — nothing 
but  spring  weather  and  fresh  air,  and  such 
things  as  she  had  always  delighted  in,  and — 
to  use  her  own  expression — "  could  not  live 
without."  Then  it  was  to  be  away  some- 
where, but  not   at  Selby — always  a  craving 
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for  such  things  as  could  only  be  enjoyed  in  a 
condition  of  perfect  health. 

Much  as  the  spring  was  longed  for,  there 
was  a  long  time  to  be  got  over  before  that 
messenger  of  joy  could  come — a  whole  winter 
in  that  quiet  chamber ;  for  the  hope  of  even 
joining  the  family  downstairs  seemed  fading 
away,  unless  before  that  time  the  weather 
should  become  unexpectedly  mild.  This  was 
suggested  by  the  anxious  mother ;  but  it 
went  only  a  little  way  towards  soothing  and 
quieting  her  restless  child. 

The  father  always  came  into  the  room  with 
a  sort  of  merry  bluster,  which  he  liked,  and 
which  Bessy  too  had  liked  in  the  days  of  her 
exuberant  health  and  buoyant  spirits.  But 
he  brought  the  cold  air  in  with  him  now,  and 
made  her  shiver  and  look  cross.  Besides,  his 
coat  was  sometimes  wet,  his  shoes  muddy  ; 
and  one   day   he   actually   came   in   with  a 
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sprinkling  of  snow  upon  his  broad  shoulders. 
All  this  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  care- 
lessness, though  Mr.  Bell  was  habitually  care- 
less enough.  But  he  '^  couldn't  abide  that  best 
chamber,"  he  said ;  "  and  the  prim  ways  of 
people  when  they  went  into  it."  He  wanted 
things  to  be  as  they  used  to  be;  and  "  if  Bessy, 
poor  lass,  must  be  shut  up  in  that  chamber, 
the  kindest  way  of  treating  her,"  he  thought, 
was  "  to  make-believe  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence— that  things  really  were  as  they  used  to. 
be,  and  that  there  was  no  need  whatever  for 
putting  on  soft  slippers,  and  long  faces." 

So  Mr.  Bell  walked  straight  into  the  room 
with  his  farming  shoes  on,  making  a  good  deal 
of  noise  as  he  did  so,  sometimes  even  up- 
setting a  table  by  the  way  ;  and  had  Bessy's 
dog  been  still  in  existence,  he  would  have 
brought  it  bounding  in  along  with  him,  to  the 
peril  of  all  the  movable  articles  in  the  room. 
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He  wished  enough  fee  could  bring  her  some- 
thing living  and  lively — the  colt  he  was 
breaking  in — old  Spotty's  calf — "  such  a 
beauty  !" — a  litter  of  young  pigs,  or  some  of 
the  wild  fowl  from  the  pond,  if  only  he  could 
catch  them  without  killing. 

With  all  this  cheery  talk  about  living  and 
familiar  things,  Bessy  had  still  a  sense  of  some- 
thing more  than  she  could  very  well  bear  in 
these  well-meant  visits  of  her  father's.  She 
was  continually  longing  to  see  him,  and  to 
hear  about  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  living 
world,  and  he  was  delighted  and  proud  that 
she  asked  for  him  so  often.  But  while  he 
was  with  her,  her  brow  often  contracted,  or 
her  head  fell  wearily  on  the  pillow,  and  some- 
times instead  of  the  laugh  he  expected  in  re- 
turn, there  were  big  tears  coursing  one 
another  down  Bessy's  cheeks,  from  which,  poor 
man,  he  had  to  turn  away,  and  wipe  his  own 
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eyes ;  thougli  he  never  gave  the  matter  up, 
but  began  again  in  some  different  place,  per- 
haps leaving  the  stable  for  the  cowshed,  or 
the  fox-hole  for  the  dovecote. 

To  those  whose  life  has  been  only  with 
the  living,  it  is  a  serious  thing,  when  the  body 
fails,  for  it  seems  to  require  a  large  amount 
of  physical  capability  in  ourselves  truly  to 
syrttpathise  with  animal  life  in  others.  Bessy's 
whole  existence  had  been  of  this  kind,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  her  sick  room  was  always 
wearisome,  and  often  sad.  But  the  spring 
was  coming,  though  still  distant — it  was  sure 
to  come ;  the  invalid  would  say  sometimes  it 
was  her  only  comfort  that  spring  was  "  sure 
to  come.'' 

In  the  meantime,  William  Bell,  whose 
character  had  undergone  a  change  too  great 
to  be  understood  even  by  himself,  would  often 
come  and  sit  beside  his  sister ;  and  so  long  as 
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he  confined  his  conversation  to  the  little 
events  of  home,  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, she  was  only  too  glad  to  have  his 
company,  "  to  put  the  time  on,"  as  she  said. 
But  "William  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
this.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  contem- 
plate the  true  position  of  any  person  ill,  or  in 
danger,  without  the  most  anxious  concern  for 
their  spiritual  welfare  ;  and  there  was  littlft  in 
the  conduct  of  his  sister  to  lead  him  to  sup- 
pose that  she  was  safe.  Under  this  deep  and 
increasing  concern,  he  felt  that  he  had  per- 
sonally a  great  work  to  do  ;  and  the  strong 
purpose  of  his  life,  at  this  period  of  his  tran- 
sition state,  was  allowed,  perhaps,  to  become 
a  little  too  manifest  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
sister. 

William  Bell  had  now  deliberately  chosen 
his  course  of  life  and  duty.  Under  a  solemn 
conviction  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  past 
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errors,  as  well  as  of  the  dangers  through 
which  he  had  been  preserved,  he  had  decided 
upon  devoting  himself  to  the  vocation  of  a  re- 
ligious minister,  and  his  mother's  heart  had 
been  gladdened  by  an  open  declaration  of  his 
choice.  The  father  had  placed  no  obstacles 
in  his  way,  and  arrangements  were  now  in 
progress  for  him  to  enter  a  seminary  for 
students  preparing  for  this  profession.  In  the 
meantime,  Bessy  said  he  was  trying  his  hand 
upon  her.  Her  illness,  she  said,  was  a  fine 
chance  for  Willy  to  make  his  first  convert. 
And  what  a  feather  it  would  be  in  his  College 
cap  to  have  turned  such  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  her  ways ! 

Poor  William  was  both  shocked  and  grieved 
when  his  sister  rallied  him,  in  her  old  reckless 
way,  a  way  which  she  seemed  to  take  most 
pleasure  in  when  he  was  present.  Not  that 
she  had  ever  been  wanting  in  natural  afiec- 
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tion  for  her  brother,  but  however  well  she 
might  love  any  one,  there  would  still  be  times 
when  she  seemed  to  love  mischief  better  ;  and 
the  very  fact  of  her  brother  being  about  to 
devote  his  life  to  religious  duties  awakened 
that  strange  perverseness  inherent  in  her 
nature,  which  made  her  appear  more  irreligious 
in  his  presence  than  in  that  of  any  other  per- 
son. 

Nor  did  this  light  and  even  defiant  manner 
of  Bessy's  relax  at  all  until  the  time  of  her 
brother  William's  departure  from  home.  In 
vain  he  had  often  entreated  her  to  be  serious. 
In  vain  he  had  proposed  stated  times  for  the 
reading  and  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  her. 
In  vain  he  had  come  in  night  after  night  to 
pray  beside  her  before  he  retired  to  rest.  All 
appeared  to  be  in  vain.  And  yet  in  Bessy's 
lightest  expressions  she  could  scarcely  be  con- 
demned as  profane.     During  the  actual  period 
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of  what  is  called  religious  service  she  was 
never  guilty  of  open  irreverence.  But  after 
her  brother's  most  solemn  reading,  or  most 
earnest  prayer,  while  his  own  face  retained 
the  impress  of  profound  devotion,  she  could 
fly  off  into  so  different  a  channel  of  thought, 
often  bringing  into  her  flippant  observations 
expressions  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  her 
brother  was  obliged  to  close  his  Bible  and 
depart,  in  order  to  escape  the  contagion  of  her 
reckless  folly. 

But  the  day  came  at  length  when  Bessy 
could  not  disguise  from  herself  that  she  was 
about  to  sustain  a  heavy  loss  in  the  brother 
whom  she  had  dearly  loved,  notwithstanding 
her  carelessness  of  manner  towards  him — it 
might  be  that  she  was  about  to  lose  him  for 
ever.  Nor  was  she,  in  the  secret  of  her 
heart,  insensible  to  the  fact  that  she  had  once 
done  that  brother  a  grievous  wrong.     Perhaps 
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it  was  this  wrong,  as  well  as  others  committed 
in  her  past  life,  which  now  rose  up  again,  at 
times  jQUing  her  silent  chamber  with  voices 
unheard  by  others,  but,  alas !  too  distinct  and 
too  intelligible  to  the  ear  which,  in  that  quiet 
chamber,  listened  so  often  in  vain  for  other 
sounds. 

However  this  might  be,  Bessy  received  her 
brother,  on  the  evening  before  his  departure 
from  home,  in  a  spirit  very  different  from 
what  she  had  previously  manifested.  The 
moment  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  he  saw 
that  they  were  filled  with  tears,  and  her  voice 
almost  failed  her  as  she  said,  with  some  at- 
tempt at  her  accustomed  manner — 

^*  Well,  Willy,  so  you  are  going  to  preach 
to  people,  and  make  them  good !  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  hope  you  will  succeed  with 
others  better  than  you  have  done  with  me." 

"  Bessy,"  said  her  brother,  as  he  stood  be- 
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side  her,  holding  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  Avhile 
he  laid  the  other  on  her  head  as  tenderly  as  if 
it  had  been  the  fairest  flower,  *' I  have  one 
thing  to  ask  of  you  before  I  go." 

*'  Well,  ask  it,"  Bessy  said.  "  But,  observe, 
I  don't  promise  anything  beforehand." 

'^  It  is,"  replied  William,  "  that  you  will 
not  laugh  at  others  when  they  talk  seriously 
to  you,  as  you  have  laughed  at  me." 

"  I  think  it  most  likely  that  I  shall  laugh  a 
great  deal  more  !" 

"  Why  so  ?" 

'*  Because  I  shall  love  them  less.  Don't 
you  understand  me,  Willy  ?  It  has  all  been 
a  proof  of  my  love  1" 

"  What !  to  make  everything  I  said  and 
did  appear  as  ridiculous  as  you  could  ?" 

"Yes.     Don't  you  see  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  see,   exactly. 
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But  never  mind.     We  won't  talk   about  that 
now,  nor  about  me  either." 

"  Yes,  we  will  talk  about  you,  Willy.  I 
will,  at  least ;  for  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a 
black  spot  there  is  in  my  remembrance,  which 
I  would  give  the  world  to  wipe  out.  I  mean 
the  time  when  I  enticed  you  into  the  den  of 
that  wicked  old  spider  at  Norton.  And  now 
I  am  afraid  God  will  never  forgive  me  for 
that  sin,  because  I  committed  it  with  my  eyes 
open,  and  my  ears  open  too.  Yes,  Willy, 
I  heard  him  say  things  which  a  good  girl 
ought  to  have  resented,  and  rushed  away 
from,  instead  of  listening  to  and  laugh- 
ing at,  as  I  did.  And  I  hated  it  all  the 
while  ;  but,  you  see,  I  had  taken  up  his  cause 
against  everybody,  and  I  fought  it  out,  just 
for  the  sake  of  contradiction,  I  think ;  but 
why  I  took  you  with  me  I  cannot  tell,  unless 
there  is,  as  peeple  say,   a  real  devil  working 
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at  our  hearts,  and  pulling  us  always  the  wrong 
way.     Do  you  believe  there  is,  Willy  ?" 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  it.'' 

"  But  don't  you  think  at  the  same  time  that 
people  lay  a  great  deal  too  much  to  the  charge 
of  this  '  enemy,'  as  they  call  him,  and  so,  in  a 
snug  way,  escape  the  blame  which  is  justly 
due  to  themselves  ?  Don't  you  think  that 
when  they  have  done  wrong,  if  they  would 
charge  it  more  upon  themselves,  and  less  upon 
the  devil,  they  would  feel  a  deeper  shame,  as 
well  as  sorrow,  and  so  be  brought  to  a  more 
sincere  repentance  ?" 

"I  do,  Bessy,  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  be 
upon  my  guard  on  this  point." 

**  For  example,  Willy  :  when  I  look  at  it 
as  my  own  deliberate  act  that  I  enticed  you 
again  and  again  into  the  society  of  a  man 
whom  I  knew  to  be  an  infidel,  and  whom  I  be- 
lieved to  be  also  a  man  of  dissolute  habits — 
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when  I  look  back  and  think  that  I  did  this 
with  my  eyes  open,  no  one  persuading  or  be- 
guiling me,  I  am  astonished  at  my  own 
wickedness,  and  I  ask  myself  sometimes  if 
this  had  been  a  serious  illness,  and  I  had 
been  really  likely  to  die,  how  I  should 
have  answered  to  God  for  so  great  a 
sin." 

*^  But  the  sin  is  the  same,  Bessy,  whether 
we  live  or  die." 

**  Yes,  the  sin,  but  not  the  account.  Why, 
you,  and  all  the  preachers  that  ever  I  heard, 
keep  telling  us  about  the  great  day  of  account, 
and  startle  us  with  the  idea  that  we  may  have 
to  meet  it  at  any  hour  or  in  any  place.  From 
the  way  in  which  they  put  the  matter  it  would 
seem  that  we  should  not  need  to  think  much 
about  the  sin,  if  only  we  could  manage  to  keep 
off  death,  and  live.  Now,  as  regards  myself, 
I  think,  if  I  knew  I  had  done  something  that 
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would  vex  my  father  very  much — lamed  his 
horse,  for  example — I  should  feel  just  as  bad 
and  just  as  miserable  before  he  went  to  the 
stable  and  found  it  out,  as  I  should  then ;  and 
the  act  of  laying  his  horsewhip  over  my  shoul- 
ders when  he  did  find  it  out,  even  if  he  could 
do  such  a  thing,  would  not  be  more  terrible 
than  the  knowledge  within  myself  of  what  I 
had  done.  It  is  not  from  my  own  view  of  the 
matter  that  I  speak  when  I  talk  about  the  ac- 
count, but  from  the  way  I  have  been  taught — « 
your  way,  too,  and  the  way  of  all  the 
preachers.  The  sin — the  actual  sin  is  that 
which  troubles  me.  I  have  sin  enough  upon 
my  conscience,  Heaven  knows,  but  for  this 
one  how  shall  I  ever  be  forgiven  ?" 

"  Why,  Bessy,  dear,  you  know  better,  I  am 
sure,  than  to  talk  in  that  way.  You  know  it 
is  not  any  particular  sin  that  will  be  charged 
against  us — that  if  it  were  so,  we  should  not 
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be  able  to  answer  for  one  in  a  thousand.  You 
know  it  is  for  the  whole  that  Christ  suffered 
and  died ;  and  that  if  we  will  but  accept  our 
pardon  as  he  offers  it,  all  sin  will  be  washed 
away  from  us,  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Besides 
which,  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  so  much  of 
that  particular  sin  as  it  regards  me,  for  I  assure 
you  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  me  eventually 
to  believe  and  hope,  and  that  with  a  clearness 
and  a  joy  which  I  might  never  have  known  but 
for  that  short  and  bitter  experience,  when  I  was 
brought  to  look  as  it  were  into  the  very  pit 
of  hell.  If  you  did  sin — and  I  will  not  say 
you  did  not — in  leading  one  astray  who  was 
only  too  glad  to  follow,  we  can  both  see  now, 
in  this  dark  passage  of  our  lives,  how  mer- 
cifully God  himself  does  sometimes  over- 
rule evil  for  the  good  of  his  poor  erring  crea- 
tures.'^ 

*'  For  you,  Willy — not  for  me." 
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"  Yes,  for  you  also  ;  only  believe." 
"  I  do  believe.  It  has  not  been  my  way  to 
doubt  any  of  these  grave  matters,  as  they  were 
set  before  me.  Perhaps  I  do  not  think  deeply 
enough  for  that.  I  just  take  them  as  my 
mother  taught  me.  My  temptations  have 
never  Iain  that  way.  But  you  see  my  belief 
does  me  no  good.  I  am  no  better.  And 
when  I  am  about  again,  and  strong  and  well, 
I  daresay  I  shall  be  just  the  same  as  I  was 
before."  . 

"  You  will  if  you  think  you  will." 
'\  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
think  differently." 
''  I  think  I  know." 

"  Ah !  yes.  It  is  the  old  story.  You 
would  like  to  preach  to  me  again,  Willy, 
wouldn't  you,  one  of  your  grand  long  ser- 
mons, with  heads  and  tails,  and  everything 
complete  ?     But  you  shan't  do  that  this  last 
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precious  night.     You  sliall  not  be  the  minis- 
ter  this   time,    but   my   own  brother  Willy. 
And  you  shall  sit  close  beside  me,  and  I  will 
hold    your   dear   old   hand   so.       And   now, 
Willy,  I'll  tell  you   a  little  of   my  mind  on 
these  matters.     It  is  that  I  fancy  if  brothers 
and  sisters,  parents  and  children,   husbands 
and  wives,  would  live  more,  as  it  were,  hand- 
in-hand,  and  heart  to  heart,  with  their  faces 
looking  up  to  heaven,   they  would  get  there 
more   frequently   than    they   do,    and    more 
easily  too.     Why,   it  seems  to  me  that  we 
share  everything  but  that  in  our  familiar  and 
daily  talk.     Now  and  then  Uncle  Gray  pulls 
a  long  face,  and   makes  his  moan,  and  you 
put  on  your  preaching  cap,  and  come  here  to 
read  choice  passages  and  texts.     Why  cannot 
people  be  cheerful,   and  social,  and  hearty, 
and  even  loving  about  their  religion,  as  well 
as   about   other   things  ?     Why,  a   party  of 
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friends  setting  out  on  a  summer  journey,  and 
setting  out,  mind  you,  with  hearty  good-will, 
would  share  everything  together.  They 
would  talk  about  their  preparations,  and  help 
one  another  to  get  ready,  and  they  would  be 
social,  and  even  merry,  about  what  they  were 
likely  to  meet  with  by  the  way.  But  when 
people  set  off  on  the  road  to  heaven,  it  seems 
to  me  almost  as  if  they  preferred  to  go  alone ; 
and  they  sometimes  look  so  dismal  and  down- 
hearted, arid  so  miserable  about  it  altogether^ 
that  I  declare  I  have  often  fancied  they 
would  rather  not  go  at  all,  if  only  they  could 
decently  get  off." 

'^  Thank  you,  Bessy  ;  you  have  taught  me 
a  lesson,  and  I  hope  I  shall  profit  by  it." 

"  Yes,  do.  I  should  like  you  to  take 
many  with  you  to  heaven,  Willy  ;  and  how 
should  you  take  others,  unless  you  rejoice  to 
go  there  yourself  ?" 
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*'  Ah  !  Bessy,  and  I  sliould  like  to  take  you. 
You  will  think  of  these  things,  won't  you, 
sometimes,  when  I  am  gone  ?" 

"  I  will  think  of  you.  Yes,  Willy,  though 
I  have  not  always  listened  as  I  ought  when 
you  were  talking  to  me  ;  I  always  felt,  when 
you  were  near  me,  as  if  I  had  an  angel  by 
my  side.  Don't  start,  nor  look  so  modest. 
It  really  was  so,  and  now  I  shall  miss  you 
sadly,  Willy.  Do  you  know? — don't  mention 
it,  especially  to  mother — it  would  trouble  her, 
and  it  seems  so  strange,  yet  it  is  true,  as  I 
sit  here.  I  was  once  so  bold,  and  now,  do 
you  know,  I  am  a  downright  coward.  In  the 
long  deep  night,  when  everybody  is  asleep,  I 
could  many  a  time  have  got  up  and  gone  into 
your  room  for  company ;  but  still  I  comforted 
myself,  when  thinking  of  you,  that  there  was 
au  angel  in  the  house — why  should  I  be 
afraid  ?     So,    you   see,    you   did    me    good, 
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Willy — a  world  of  good.  Don't  be  offended, 
but  I  think  you  did  me  more  good  in  this 
way  than  by  any  of  your  sermons — even  the 
very  best  of  them.  And  now,  Willy,  the  old 
attic  will  be  empty  ;  and  when  I  lie  awake 
in  the  long  nights,  there  will  be  no  angel 
there  !'^ 

"  God  himself  will  be  near  you,  Bessy,  and 
he  can  do  more  for  you  than  any  mere  mes- 
senger of  his  will." 

^^  God  is  a  great  being,  and  one  thinks  of 
him  as  high  up  in  the  far-off  heavens.  My 
brother  was  the  playmate  of  my  childhood, 
and  there  I  thought  he  was  sleeping  through 
the  still  night,  with  the  moonbeams  on  his 
face,  his  soft  hair  upon  the  pillow,  and  his 
warm  hand  ready  to  clasp  mine  if  I  should  go 
to  him.  The  moon  will  shine  in  upon  an 
empty  room  now,  the  pillow  will  be  cold,  and 
the  hand  far  away,  with  stranger  hands  to  clasp ! 
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Oh !  Willy,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it !  One 
thing  goes  from  me,  and  then  another — I  can- 
not tell  you  how  much  has  gone,  and  I  have 
nothing  left !" 

Bessy's  strength  at  that  time  was  soon 
expended.  She  had  tried  it  with  a  long 
conversation  with  her  brother,  and  she  now 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  hiding  her  face  in 
the  pillow,  and  still  clinging  to  his  hand,  as  if 
unwilling  to  lose  that  hold  while  so  much  was 
departing  from  her. 

WiUiam  pressed  the  hot  and  wasted  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  he  observed,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  how  strangely  it  was  altered — how 
little  it  was  now  like  that  Avhich  he  had  so  often 
struggled  with  in  childish  play,  wondering, 
as  he  did  so,  at  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
its  grasp.  Now  the  very  nails  of  the  pointed 
fingers  were  altered.  What  could  that  change 
betoken  ? 
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William  knew  little  about  physical  pheno- 
mena in  general,  only  that  his  sister  had  always 
appeared  to  him  the  very  personification  of 
health  and  vigour — so  much  so,  that  he  had 
envied  her  the  bounding  elasticity  of  her  step, 
the  bloom  of  her  cheek,  and,  above  all,  the 
dauntless  courage  which  perfect  health  is  apt 
to  give.  He  had  himself  been  a  weakly  child, 
always  at  a  disadvantage  in  trials  of  strength 
with  his  sister.  Now  he  was  going  forth  on 
an  enterprise  requiring  manly  energy  and* 
power,  and  he  did  not  feel  unequal  to  his 
task ;  while  Bessy  lay  before  him  weeping 
for  very  weakness  and  weariness,  and  cling- 
ing to  him,  as  if  even  his  hand  was  a  com- 
fort and  stay  which  she  could  not  afford  to 
lose. 

"  Can  it  be,''  thought  William,  as  he  stood 
and  watched  his  sister,  "  that  the  case  is  more 
serious  than  we  suppose  ? — that  Bessy  is  more 
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ill  than  she  lierself  is  aware  of  ? — that  she  will 
really  die !" 

The  shadow  of  a  great  horror  seemed  to 
darken  the  room  as  these  thoughts  rushed 
into  William's  mind.  They  were  thoughts 
which  he  neither  wished  nor  had  the  power  to 
utter.  No  one  had  spoken  to  him  of  his 
sister's  illness  with  any  allusion  to  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  fatal,  scarcely  even  serious. 
She  herself  appeared  to  have  no  idea  that  it 
was  anything  more  than  would  vanish  on  the 
return  of  spring,  as  she  so  often  said.  And 
yet  an  awful  apprehension  fell  upon  the  brother 
as  he  stood  there,  almost  as  if  a  voice  had 
spoken  and  warned  him  that  it  was  possible 
he  might  never  see  his  sister's  face  again  on 
this  side  the  grave. 

Yet  how  silent  was  that  room — so  silent, 
that  he  could  hear  the  breathing  of  the  poor 
tired    invalid,    interrupted    only   at    distant 
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intervals  by  broken  sobs,  like  those  of  a  child 
who  has  cried  itself  to  sleep.  The  long  thin 
fingers  now  relaxed  their  hold,  and  the  hand 
would  have  dropped,  but  that  he  placed  it 
tenderly  on  the  pillow.  Bessy,  like  a  child 
in  her  weakness,  had  cried  herself  to  sleep  ; 
and  she  lay  all  peaceful  now,  reclining  on  the 
couch,  with  her  loose  hair  in  scattered  curls 
about  her  neck  and  face — too  beautiful,  her 
brother  thought,  to  die.  For  while  one 
cheek  remained  closely  pressed  against  the 
pillow,  the  other,  with  its  bright  hectic,  and 
the  throat  and  ear  of  alabaster  whiteness, 
were  distinctly  visible  amongst  the  thick  folds 
of  clustering  hair. 

"  Too  beautiful  to  die  !"  said  William,  as  he 
stooped  and  kissed  his  sister's  forehead,  so 
softly  that  she  was  not  sensible  of  his  touch  ; 
and  then  he  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  poured 
out  his  full  heart  in  a  long  and  silent  prayer. 
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When  William  at  length  arose,  it  was  less 
difficult  than  before  to  speak  all  that  now 
remained  for  him  to  say — how  much,  and  yet 
how  little  ! — for  it  was  comprehended  in  one 
word — "farewell."  The  heavy  sleep  which 
had  weighed  down  his  sister's  head  was  so  far 
broken  that  she  was  just  able  to  answer  him 
in  her  most  affectionate  tone.  But  she  was 
wearied  out,  she  said,  and  the  kindly  sleep  of 
weakness  and  exhaustion  returning  to  her  aid, 
she  sank  back  on  the  pillow,  and  closed  her 
eyes  again,  almost  before  her  brother  had  left 
the  room.  His  departure  had  been  fixed 
for  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning ; 
and  when  the  family  met  again  around  the 
social  table,  William  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"DEFOEE  the  arrival  of  another  spring  Mr, 
Gray,  with  his  son  and  daughter,  were 
settled  at  Applegarth,  apparently  on  the  old 
foundation,  and  with  the  affairs  of  daily  life 
surrounding  them  as  in  the  old  times.  Such 
was  the  external  aspect  of  their  lives,  that  » 
mere  acquaintance  might  have  called  at  the 
house  without  perceiving  any  flaw  in  the  com- 
fort and  hospitality  of  the  place.  Comfort, 
indeed,  there  was — more  real  comfort  than 
had  been  known  within  those  walls  for  many 
a  year ;  but  the  department  over  which  Molly 
ruled  and  grumbled  would  have  disclosed 
some  secrets  hitherto  unknown  in  that  region 
of  plenty,  and — although  no  one  would  have 
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dared  to  whisper  such  a  word  within  earshot 
of  that  presiding  deity — of  waste. 

The  chief  cause  of  Molly's  present  grum- 
blings consisted  in  certain  details  of  economy 
which  the  young  master  was  resolute  to  en- 
force. No  one  had  rejoiced  more  heartily 
than  the  old  servant  at  the  altered  state  of 
things,  so  long  as  she  looked  only  at  results. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  that  her 
master's  good  name  would  be  restored,  and 
the  honour  of  his  family  redeemed.  In  fact, 
this  one  idea  filled  her  mind  with  exultation, 
and  seemed  to  give  a  kind  of  glory  to  her 
brow.  Molly  could  hold  her  head  up  now  ; 
no  one  could  make  her  ashamed.  Let  her 
master  only  stand  clear — let  everybody  have 
their  own,  and  her  life  would  again  be  worth 
living.  To  compass  this  end,  nothing  was 
too  much,  not  even  economy. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  would  say,  and  toss  her 
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head.  "  It  wad  hae  been  well  for  some  fowks 
if  they  had  larned  the  meanin'  o'  that  befoor 
things  had  come  to  their  present  pass."  No- 
thing could  be  more  cordial  than  Molly's 
recognition  of  the  rightness,  as  well  as  the 
desirableness,  of  economy  in  the  lump  ;  but 
when  it  came  to  fewer  eggs  in  a  pudding,  or 
perhaps  no  pudding  at  all — that  was  quite  a 
different  matter — "  It  was  doonright  mean, 
and  shabby,'^  Molly  said.  She  ^^  niver  could 
abide  sich  ways,  an'  nowt  niver  cam' on  'em,' 
neither." 

In  short,  it  must  be  confessed  of  the  old 
servant,  that  she  was  a  very  difficult  subject 
under  the  new  economy.  She  could  pinch 
herself — at  least,  she  said  she  could  ;  but  to 
set  a  .mean  dinner  on  her  master's  table,  or 
"  to  make  things  nasty  that  might  just  as  well 
be  nice,"  was  beyond  her;  and  she  mostly 
managed,     in     some     way,     to      effect    by 
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stealth  those  culinary  purposes,  the  results 
of  which  had  been  the  crown  and  glory  of  her 
life. 

Without  this  persistence  of  Molly's,  the  family 
at  Applegarth  would  certainly  not  have  fared 
sumptuously  every  day,  though  they  had  been 
so  brought  up  as  never  willingly  to  lose  sight  of 
comfort,  nor  of  some  show  of  hospitality.  But 
the  resolution  formed  by  both  brother  and  sister 
was  strong  and  deep,  and  did  not  admit  of 
being  tampered  with,  even  in  little  things. 
Hence  they  withdrew  from  unnecessary  as- 
sociation with  their  neighbours,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  superfluous  outlay  in  reciprocal  en- 
tertainments, and  became  to  a  certain  extent 
unfriendly,  in  order  that  they  might  be  just. 

Nor  was  this  withdrawal  from  social  inter- 
course any  painful  sacrifice — rather  the  con- 
trary ;  for,  as  Kobert  said,  there  was  no  misery 
so  great  as  that  of  looking  in  the  face  of  those 
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to  whom  he  owed  money;  and  until  every 
debt  should  be  discharged,  he  did  not  care 
how  few  were  the  faces  into  which  he  looked 
at  all. 

By  the  letting  of  Homefield  to  the  younger 
Staunton,  Kobert  would  now  be  in  the  receipt 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  all  which  he 
devoted,  and  pledged  himself  to  devote,  to  the 
discharge  of  his  father's  most  pressing  obliga- 
tions. The  payment  of  widows  and  orphans 
he  considered  his  first  duty,  and  it  was  one  to " 
which  he  gave  his  earnest  and  unremitting 
attention.  The  sum  of  money  received  from 
Henry  Staunton,  as  the  purchaser  of  Apple- 
garth,  proved  to  be  more  than  equal  to  all 
claims  of  this  description.  Others  could  wait, 
especially  Mr.  Spink,  who  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  it  was  his  interest  to  do  so,  ra- 
ther than  push  the  matter  on  to  extremities. 

To  endure  the  public  shame  of  being  made 
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a  bankrupt,  had  been  to  Mr.  Gray  a  calamity 
beyond  which  his  darkest  fears  had  never 
reached.  He  had  contemplated  this  termina- 
tion to  his  worldly  career  with  a  secret  horror, 
which  preyed  upon  his  reason,  and  seemed  to 
eat  away  his  life ;  so  that  now,  when  the  doom 
passed  over  his  devoted  head,  leaving  it  un- 
touched, he  was  unable  to  gather  up  his 
natural  energies  and  powers,  and  he  sunk 
into  a  premature  old  age,  not  apparently  an 
unhappy,  so  much  as  a  feeble  broken  old  man. 
As  such  his  position  and  character  awakened 
more  real  tenderness  than  ever  had  been 
shown  him  before ;  and  Alice  especially,  who, 
though  often  alienated,  was  yet  always  faithful 
to  her  father,  lived  to  feel  for  him  again  an 
affection  as  warm  as  that  which  had  made  the 
happiness  of  her  childhood. 

Robert  said  little  about  his  father,  and  was 
less   demonstrative   in   his   regard.     It    had 
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been  his  painful  duty  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government  in  those  affairs  in  which  they  were 
now  mutually  implicated  ;  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  compelled  to  do  so  was  not  likely  to 
sweeten  the  bond  of  union  between  them  as 
father  and  son.  But  they  went  peacefully  on^ 
notwithstanding.  Eobert  was  too  busy  to 
quarrel,  he  often  said  to  his  sister ;  and  what 
he  had  to  do  admitted  neither  of  dispute  nor 
delay.  Upon  him  had  fallen  the  arduous  task 
of  reducing  the  mistakes  and  delusions  of  a 
life-time  to  method  and  purpose — to  justice 
and  right.  No  wonder  that  at  times  the 
strain  upon  his  efforts  seemed  almost  more 
than  nature  could  sustain.  But  so  it  was, 
that  the  wrong-doing  of  the  parent  was  visited 
upon  the  children,  and  that  the  young  had  to 
suffer  for  the  old. 

But  those  who  had  to  act  now  had  health 
and  youth  in  their  favour.     Whatever  indi- 
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vidual  faults  might  be  laid  to  their  account, 
were  of  a  widely  diflferent  nature  from  those 
which  they  had  to  correct ;  and  perhaps  they 
worked  on  more  cheerfully,  because  the  great 
flaw  in  the  structure  of  their  social  lives  was 
not  one  of  their  own  making.  At  all  events, 
they  did  work,  and  with  such  unremitting 
earnestness,  that  before  the  spring  had  again 
scattered  her  pale  flowers  around  their  feet,  they 
had  begun  to  see  something  like  a  successful 
issue  to  their  endeavours.  Though  still  dis- 
tant, they  could  see  an  end — the  end  to  which 
they  had  bound  themselves,  as  to  the  most 
sacred  obligation  of  their  lives. 

"  You  see,  Alice,"  said  Robert,  to  his  sis- 
ter's astonishment,  for  it  was  the  first  remark 
of  the  kind  which  he  had  made  in  her  hearing 
— "  you  see  how  God  overrules  these  miser- 
able afiairs  of  ours.  If  I  had  married  and  in- 
volved myself  in  the  additional  expenses  of  a 
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household  of  my  own,  I  never  could  have 
done  what  we  are  doing  now.  How  strange 
it  seems  that  the  very  thing  which  we  resist 
and  fight  against,  as  the  greatest  possible 
calamity,  should  so  soon  be  made  our  greatest 
good !" 

Alice  was  silent — always  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  one  trouble,  which  had  darkened 
her  brother's  life.  She  thought  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  her  to  speak.  He  himself 
must  open  the  way ;  and  she  began  to  think 
it  was  opening  at  last.  On  all  other  subjects 
their  intercourse  was  simply  thinking  aloud  ; 
for  they  had  suffered  too  much  on  matters  in 
which  they  were  mutually  interested,  to  admit 
of  concealment  or  reserve. 

Up  to  this  time  Alice  could,  speak  freely 
about  Henry  Staunton,  whose  visits  to  Apple- 
garth  were  becoming  more  and  more  frequent ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Robert  was  apt  to 
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say,  if  he  did  not  like  the  man,  he  should 
consider  him  too  meddling  as  a  landlord. 
Not  that  he  talked  exclusively  about  the  farm 
when  he  came ;  and  as  to  the  charge  of 
meddling,  it  was  altogether  unjust,  and  Robert 
knew  it  to  be  so  ;  but  why,  then,  did  he  come 
so  often,  and  on  pretences  of  business,  some- 
times so  trifling,  that  they  were  actually  for- 
gotten before  he  went  away  ? 

Robert  put  these  questions  to  his  sister 
with  a  certain  meaning  in  his  look,  which 
began,  in  process  of  time,  to  call  blushes  to 
her  cheek — even  while  she  was  still  professing 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  these  visits.  That 
they  were  not  altogether  unwelcome  to  Alice, 
was  very  clear,  because  of  the  cordiality  and 
interest  which  she  in  return  evinced  for  the 
mother ;  for  Mrs.  Staunton  was  now  settled 
with  her  younger  son  at  the  farm  of  Home- 
field,  to  which  Alice  repaired  almost  as  fre- 
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quently  as  in  the  days  when  it  was  expected 
to  be  her  brother's  house  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Alice  had  judged  rightly  of  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Staunton  in  her  first  interview.  She 
was  exactly  the  friend  that  Alice  wanted,  and 
hence  the  frequency  of  her  visits,  suspended 
only  during  the  time  when  Henry  was  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  his  mother.  The  visits 
were  then  paid  back  in  full ;  and  so  an  inti- 
macy between  the  two  parties  grew,  and  al» 
ready  ripening  into  friendship,  looked  not  un- 
likely to  deepen  and  strengthen  into  something 
more. 

There  is  no  greater  libel  against  God's  ever- 
lasting law  of  right,  than  when  people  speak 
of  evil  as  being  infectious  and  inspiring  evil, 
while  they  speak  of  good  as  being  compara- 
tively weak  in  producing  its  like.  Leaving 
the  evil  to  take  care  of  its  own,  I,  for  one, 
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would  enter  my  protest  against  this  insult 
to  God's  holy  and  righteous  law — a  law  of  our 
natiire  implanted  by  his  own  hand  for  the  help 
of  his  struggling  children,  whatever  may  be 
the  creed  or  country  to  which  they  belong. 

That  mankind  so  often  mistake  evil  for 
good,  is  the  root  and  ground  of  this  false 
idea.  That  they  set  up  a  false  good, 
and  follow  after  that  with  as  much  ardour  and 
perseverance  as  if  it  were  real,  is  one  of  the 
out-standing  facts  made  palpable  by  the 
general  conduct  of  mankind.  But  to  say  that 
our  ambition  is  fired,  our  affections  warmed, 
and  our  hearts  made  to  beat  with  pleasurable 
emotion  in  a  stronger  degree  by  contact  with 
evil  than  with  good,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  is  a 
foul  libel  against  human  nature,  as  well  as 
against  Providence. 

The  necessity  which  those  who  teach  evil 
are  under  of  disguising  it  beneath  the  sem- 
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blance  of  good,  is  a  fact  which  of  itself  might 
furnish  almost  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this 
debasing  theory.  But  let  us  rather  look,  for 
the  present,  on  the  brighter  and  happier  side 
of  the  picture,  and  ask  of  our  own  hearts,  as 
well  as  of  our  memory  of  what  we  have  ob- 
served of  human  life,  whether  we  can  recall 
any  moments  of  our  lives  so  inspiriting — so 
glorious — so  full  and  rich  in  'pleasurable 
emotions  ;  or  whether  we  were  ever  drawn  to 
any  human  being  by  so  strong,  and  deep,  and' 
lasting  an  attraction,  as  when  we  have  caught 
a  good  impulse  from  a  noble  nature,  and 
lifted  up  our  heads  before  God  and  man, 
determined,  so  far  as  he  would  help  us,  to  go 
and  do  likewise. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  reason  why  we 
so  much  doubt  the  diffusive  influence  of  good 
is,  that  we  do  not  try  it  ?  On  the  one  hand, 
we  do  not  believe  in  it,  because  we  do  not 
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sufficiently,  in  our  social  intercourse,  bring 
forth  good,  and  use  it  for  diffusive  purposes  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  in 
it  because  we  do  not  find  it — do  not  look  for 
it  as  we  might,  nor  recognise  it  heartily  when 
found,  too  often  from  not  liking  the  channel 
through  which  it  flows,  or  because  its  mode  of 
operation  is  not  our  mode. 

Believing  devoutly  that  God  does  work, 
and  has  mercifully  designed  to  work  by  the 
instrumentality  of  good,  if  only  we  would 
accept  it  as  such — and  believing  also  that  the 
highest  natures  are  most  capable  of  recognis- 
ing that  bond  which  is  established  by  mutual 
aspirations  after  good,  I  speak  boldly  of  a 
friendship  begiuning  to  grow,  and  ripening 
into  love,  between  two  persons  who  had  at 
first  no  other  ground  whereon  to  build  an 
attachment  than  this — the  surest  and  the 
best. 
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Whatever  might  have  been  the  unbusiness- 
like, unworldly  aspect  of  Alice  Gray's  behaviour 
in  relation  to  her  father's  affairs,  her  deter- 
mination that  right  should  be  done  had 
brought  her  into  acquaintance  with  a  man  who 
was  eminently  capable  of  estimating  the 
rectitude  of  her  intention  at  its  true  value. 
He  had  first  admired,  and  then  loved  her — not 
with  the  mere  fancy  of  a  passing  moment,  but 
as  such  a  character  deserved  to  be  loved  ; 
while  she  on  her  part,  recognising  the  chief 
ground  of  his  preference,  was  not  altogether 
unwilling  to  be  won. 

Nothing,  however,  could  induce  Alice  Gray 
to  enter  even  into  an  engagement  of  this  kind 
until  there  should  be  an  openly  acknowledged 
probability  of  her  father's  debts  being  paid. 
She  would  not  marry  under  a  dishonoured 
name.  The  past  could  never  be  recalled. 
The  future,  with  the  accomplishment  of  their 
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purpose,  was  ever  before  the  brother  and 
sister,  almost  like  the  end  of  their  lives,  for 
they  seemed  to  have  no  life  for  other  things 
until  that  should  be  attained.  Until  then  all 
was  endurance,  effort,  self-sacrifice,  and  un- 
flinching determination.  All,  at  least,  as  re- 
garded themselves ;  but  they  could  not  be 
insensible  to  what  was  transpiring  amongst 
their  nearest  relatives,  and  especially  in  the 
family  at  Whinfield. 

How  that  long  winter  passed  there,  with  the 
poor  invalid  shut  up  in  the  best  chamber,  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe.  Her 
faith  was  in  the  return  of  spring — the  happy, 
hopeful  spring,  which  was  not  only  to  bring 
her  life  and  health,  but  was  to  restore  things 
in  general  to  their  former  state,  so  that  they 
should  all  be  themselves  again.  In  fact,  it 
seemed,  to  Bessy,  as  well  as  to  her  father, 
both  so  sanguine  and  so  much  alike  in  their 
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mode  of  looking  upon  human  life,  that  only  a 
winter  had  passed — the  winter  of  the  great 
world  of  nature,  and  something  like  a  winter 
to  themselves  as  a  family.  A  winter  indeed 
it  had  proved  to  poor  Bessy,  the  longest  she 
had  ever  spent.  But  the  spring  would  come. 
Whatever  else  might  fail  her,  she  was  sure  of 
that.  Young  lambs  had  already  come.  Her 
father  counted  them  up  to  her  every  day,  and 
the  willow-trees  had  their  yellow  blossoms 
hanging  on  their  boughs  again,  and  primroses  * 
were  peeping  here  and  there,  and  the  rooks 
were  building  in  the  old  elms  about  the  church 
at  Norton.  Mr.  Bell  was  sure  of  that.  He 
had  watched  them  from  a  boy,  and  they  were 
always  the  same  in  their  operations — true  to  a 
day. 

So  the  pleasant,  familiar,  cheery  talk  went 
on  with  the  father ;  and  sometimes  the  daugh- 
ter caught  the  infection  of  his  buoyant  spirits, 
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and  then  she  would  laughingly  expatiate  upon 
these  glowing  anticipations  which  the  spring 
was  to  realise  ;  and  while  her  cheeks  glowed, 
and  her  eyes  flashed  with  almost  unearthly 
brightness,  as  they  did  at  such  times,  her 
father  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  she 
was  ill.  True,  there  was  something  new  and 
strange  about  her,  even  to  him,  but  how 
could  it  be  illness,  with  that  colour  in  her 
cheeks?  No,  he  would  show  his  daughter 
against  the  world,  even  yet — show  her  for  the 
finest  woman  breathing,  and  the  one  above  all 
others  to  make  a  father's  heart  glow  with 
proud  delight ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  ND  so  it  was  that  when  the  spring  came 
in  reality,  not  merely  with  peeping  prim- 
roses and  bleating  lambs,  but  with  actual 
breath  of  balm — so  it  was  that  Bessy  did  re- 
vive. To  the  astonishment  of  all  her  friends, 
she  began  again  almost  suddenly  to  resume 
some  of  her  accustomed  habits.  The  change 
was  too  sudden,  the  doctor  said,  and  shook 
his  head  gravely  ;  but  Mr.  Bell  especially  de- 
fied him,  and  said,  indignantly,  "  What  did 
doctors'  know  ?  It  was  their  interest  to  make 
out  a  bad  case,  and  then  when  people  got 
well  of  themselves,  it  was  laid  to  the  credit  of 
their  physic  and  their  skill.     Such  a  constitu- 
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tion  as  our  Bessy's  ! — that  was  better  than  all 
the  physic  in  the  world,  especially  with 
mother's  good  nursing,  and  exercise,  and  fine 
air,  such  as  we  have  at  Whinfield!"  And 
then  he  would  go  off  into  speculations  about 
a  young  horse  he  was  breaking  in,  and  how 
soon  Bessy  would  be  able  to  ride  again. 

In  the  meantime,  an  agreeable  surprise  was 
planned  at  Whinfield,  and  eagerly  entered  into 
by  the  whole  household.  They  were  to  have 
a  kind  of  family  party,  ostensibly  to  recognise 
the  engagement  between  Alice  and  Henry 
Staunton ;  but  Bessy  was  to  join  this  party 
dressed  in  her  accustomed  manner,  without 
any  of  the  family  from  Applegarth  knowing 
beforehand  that  she  would  appear  amongst 
them — an  agreeable  surprise  for  all.  And  a 
great  event  it  was  for  the  poor  invalid,  for, 
say  what  they  might,  or  think  what  they 
would,  she  knew  best  how  these  things  flut- 
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tered  her,  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  her  to 
bear  even  pleasure  now. 

Besides — was   it   all   pleasure?      Free   as 
Bessy  had  always  been  of  speech,   and  ready 
to  tell  of  every  passing  emotion  which  stirred 
her  life,  there  was  one  subject  on  which  even 
she  could  be  silent ;  and,  strange  to   say,   she 
had  persisted  in  this  silence  almost  up  to  the 
present  time.      Perhaps  she  could  not  have 
given  a  stronger  proof  of  the  reality  of  her  at- 
tachment to  her  'cousin  Robert  than  by  this ' 
silence.     In  her  random  olBf-hand  way  of  chat- 
ting— for  her  style  of  conversation  often  de- 
served no  better  name,  no  wilfulness  or  care- 
lessness had   ever  betrayed  her  into   talking 
about  Robert  Gray.       He   mighty  never  have 
existed  from  anything  which  escaped  her  lips, 
and  so  entire  was  her  avoidance  of  this  subject, 
that  Alice  became  equally  scrupulous,  while 
Robert  himself,  if  ever  it  was  unavoidable  to 
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him  to  meet  his  cousin,  spoke  to  her  kindly, 
gently,  but  very  sparingly,  and  only  as  to  a 
cousin  who  was  ill. 

There  are  few  more  curious  facts  in  the  study 
of  human  nature  than  how  a  man  can  do  this — 
how  a  man  who  has  loved  can  act  in  the  presence 
of  the  woman  who  was  once  more  to  him  than 
life,  or  death,  as  if  she  were  quite  another  per- 
son— very  agreeable,  it  may  be — good-looking, 
estimable,  but  not  at  all  the  same  as  the  one 
who  used  to  set  his  pulses  beating  with  the 
lightest  touch  of  her  hand — who  could  raise 
him  to  ecstasy,  or  plunge  him  in  despair  by 
the  mere  tone  of  her  voice,  the  glance  of  her 
eye,  or  the  playful  act  of  an  idle  moment. 
That  which  most  baffles  the  skill  of  woman  to 
imitate  is  that  he  is  able  still  to  be  kind — 
kind  in  a  certain  way  to  this  altered  person — 
kind  without  being  tender.  He  can  take  the 
same  hand  and  let  it  drop  without  the  least 
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sign  of  emotion.  He  can  meet  the  same  eyes, 
and  glance  past  them  into  empty  space.  He 
can  answer  the  same  voice  as  if  it  were 
a  stranger's ;  and  if  that  voice  should  indis- 
creetly utter  some  allusion  to  former  inti- 
macy, he  can  resolutely  avoid  understanding 
it. 

But  let  woman  try  this  experiment,  and  in 
some  weak  moment  she  will  be  sure  to  fail. 
There  are  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  some 
sign  of  huff  or  pique  will  break  through  her  • 
stoicism — that,  while  aiming  at  indifference, 
she  will  wear  an  attitude  of  disdain,  and  that 
if  she  ventures  to  be  kind  she  will  again  be- 
come tender.  She  does  not,  in  fact,  desire  to 
be  set  apart  by  that  cold  icy  fog,  which  only 
produces  strangeness,  without  actual  distance. 
She  would  rather  break  the  cable  of  an  old 
attachment  and  dash  on  without  anchor-hold 
— away  into  space,  and   storm,  and    endless 
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separation,  than  look  again  into  those  eyes 
-which  do  not  behohl  lier  now,  or  take  the 
hand  which  drops  from  her  grasp  as  if  it  had 
never  felt  the  touch  of  hers.  No.  She  can 
quarrel,  reproach,  perhaps  go  a  shade  beyond 
even  this — she  can  herself,  with  desperate 
aim,  cut  asunder  the  cord  which  has  long 
bound  her  fate  to  that  of  another,  but  she  can- 
not walk  with  him  side  by  side,  and  be  nothing 
to  him,  nor  he  to  her ;  she  cannot  talk  with 
him  in  still  evenings,  when  they  two  are  alone, 
and  forget ;  she  cannot  ask  kindnesses  of  him 
and  receive  them  without  lifting  up  her  eyes 
to  his  perhaps  with  smiles  of  gratitude — per- 
haps with  tears. 

No  one  need  have  entertained  the  least 
fear  for  Robert  Gray  in  the  experiment  about 
to  be  made  ;  and  as  to  Bessy,  she  was  now  so 
pleasantly  occupied  with  the  little  scheme  of 
taking   them   all   by   surprise,    that   no   one 
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discovered — perhaps  she  did  not  herself 
discover — how  much  there  was  hidden  beneath 
this  little  scheme,  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
disturb  the  now  almost  stagnant  waters  of  her 
life. 

Weakness  under  unusual  agitation  often 
manifests  itself  in  irritability,  and  Bessy,  on 
the  day  of  the  party,  was,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, very  irritable.  Her  hair— that  rich, 
abundant  hair  of  hers — was  too  much  for  her 
in  the  dressing.  The  mother's  help  was- 
called  in,  but  that  only  made  matters  worse. 
Those  matronly  hands  of  Mrs.  BelFs  were 
only  designed  for  tender  strokings,  and  soft, 
kindly  pressure — never  for  mastering  or 
controlling ;  and  Bessy's  hair  had  grown 
longer,  wilder,  and  more  difficult  to  manage 
during  her  illness.  But  it  must  be  compelled 
into  neatness  this  afternoon — "  Robert  always 
liked  to  see  it  neat.'' 
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Bessy  actually  said  this,  and  the  mother 
started  to  hear  her  utter  Robert's  name.  She 
made  no  remark,  however — only  pressed  and 
smoothed,  but  all  the  wrong  way  ;  yet.  so 
earnestly,  and  with  such  anxious  desire  to 
give  satisfaction,  that  she  failed  to  see,  as  she 
might  have  done,  reflected  in  the  glass  before 
her  daughter,  how  the  contour  of  that  once 
rounded  cheek  was  altered,  and  how  the 
colour  went  and  came,  while  the  breath 
fluttered,  and  the  chest  heaved,  as  if  the 
burden  of  that  weary  moment  had  been  one 
of  serious  import,  affecting  happiness  or 
life. 

At  last  Bessy  fairly  snatched  her  head 
away,  and  thrusting  her  mother's  soft  hands 
from  her,  said  impatiently  it  was  of  no  use. 
She  would  do  her  hair  up  herself.  If  only 
her  mother  would  go  and  fetch  her  some 
wine — something    to    take,    that    would    be 
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doing  her  more  good  than  twisting  her  hair 
into  a  cart-rope. 

Mrs.  Bell  gladly  complied,  for  to  make 
ready  something  nourishing  and  nice  was 
more  in  her  line  than  dressing  hair  artistical- 
ly. No  sooner  had  she  left  the  room,  than 
Bessy  was  seized  with  one  of  her  terrible  fits 
of  coughing,  and  partly  because  she  wanted 
to  get  it  over  in  her  mother's  absence — 
partly,  perhaps,  because  of  her  state  of  irrita- 
bility, she  coughed  with  unusual  violence.- 
The  consequence  was  a  strange  choking  in 
her  throat,  and  then  a  bright  blood  stain  in 
her  handkerchief,  such  as  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  Bessy's  heart 
sank  within  her  at  this  spectacle,  for  there 
are  feelings  connected  with  such  events  which 
no  description — nothing  but  experience — can 
render   intelUgible ;    and    although,    in    the 
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present  instance,  the  fact  itself  was  far  from 
being  fully  understood,  there  was  an  awful 
reality  in  it,  which  Bessy  saw  for  herself,  in 
her  own  ghastly  countenance,  when  again  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  glass.  Her  first 
impulse  was,  of  course,  to  ring  the  bell,  and 
tell  her  mother,  but  on  second  thoughts  she 
determined  to  hide  it  for  the  present ;  and  to 
do  so  effectually,  she  must  be  quick  and 
resolute,  for  soon  the  soft  step  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs.  Another  handkerchief  was 
snatched,  and  then  another,  and  all  were 
thrust  into  a  drawer  to  be  burned,  when  no 
one  should  see.  And  ^^  really,"  Bessy  said  to 
herself,  "  if  it  was  not  so  strange,  I  should 
almost  think  I  was  better.  Perhaps  it  has 
done  me  good.'' 

Mrs.  Bell  was  so  intent  upon  the  care- 
ful balancing  of  a  well-filled  tray,  that  she 
never  looked  into  her  daughter's  face  ;  and 
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Bessy,  under  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  re- 
ceived her  mother  merrily  laughing,  and  de- 
claring she  would  have  Peter  up  to  dress  her 
hair.  The  refreshment  was  most  opportune, 
for  in  all  probability  she  would  have  fainted 
in  another  moment ;  but  now  she  was  built 
up  again  for  awhile ;  and  one  of  her  sisters 
being  sent  up  to  assist  in  her  toilette,  even 
the  unmanageable  hair  was  at  last  arranged ; 
and  Bessy,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
flashing  with  almost  unearthly  brilliance,  was  * 
led  downstairs,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
seated  in  the  parlour  before  the  arrival  of  the 
guests. 

This  precaution  was  indeed  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced ; 
for  though  Bessy  looked  extremely  well  while 
seated  and  at  rest — perhaps  never  more  beau- 
tiful in  her  whole  life  than  on  this  afternoon — 
her  ability  to  walk  even  across  a  room  was  so 
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diminished,  that  no  one  seeing  her  make  the 
attempt  could  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
serious  extent  of  her  illness. 

Indeed,  it  was  only  by  a  slight  glance  at 
Bessy's  face  and  figure  now,  that  the  impres- 
sion could  be  produced  of  her  being  either  in 
health,  or  any  longer  beautiful.  Her  beauty 
had  always  been  of  the  kind  which  depends 
very  much  upon  complexion  and  contour. 
While  her  cheek  was  flushed  with  its  bright 
pure  rose  colour,  as  it  was  now,  her  hair  flow- 
ing softly  over  the  edges  of  her  brow  and 
temples,  hiding  the  hollows  beyond,  especially 
where  the  throat  used  to  look  so  round  and 
white,  and  while  her  eyes  flashed  with  the 
dazzling  brightness  which  always  accompanies 
the  hectic  flush,  it  was  impossible  to  look  at 
her  slightly,  and  not  be  struck  as  by  some 
picture  of  rare  and  startling  beauty.  But 
when  that  abundant  hair,  tangled  and  heavy — 
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was  thrust  away  as  a  burden,  when  the  hec- 
tic faded,  and  the  eyes  grew  dim  and  dull — 
when  the  lips  were  purple,  or  ashy  pale, 
and  th6  cheeks  seemed  to  grow  hollow  with 
the  general  change,  then,  indeed,  poor  Bessy 
looked  no  longer  even  lovely,  and  she  knew 
it ;  and  vexed  enough  she  often  was  with  her 
looking-glass,  with  herself,  with  everything ; 
and  so  her  brow  contracted,  and  her  lip 
drooped,  and  she  lost  even  such  attractiveness 
as  a  cheerful  resignation  would  have  given 
her. 

But  this  afternoon,  at  any  rate,  Bessy  knew 
and  felt  that  she  was  not  ugly.  Her  father 
was  enchanted  ;  and  one  after  another,  in- 
cluding the  servants,  and  Peter,  the  foremost 
of  all — sometimes  quite  a  group  of  the  different 
members  of  household  and  premises,  came  in 
before  the  company  to  see  how  well  Bessy 
was  looking ;  and,  better  than  that,  to  see  how 
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well  she  really  was.  *^Yes,  down  in  the 
parlour  again.  What  fun !"  the  little  ones 
exclaimed,  as  they  ran  about  clapping  their 
hands,  and  shouting,  until  poor  Bessy  had  to 
beg  of  them  to  be  quiet.  They  wondered 
she  did  not  dash  in  amongst  them,  and  send 
them  to  right  and  left.  But  this  would  come 
some  other  day,  when  she  was  not  dressed  for 
company. 

It  was  a  little  remarkable,  that  of  all  those 
whose  kind  eyes  glanced  at  Bessy  on  this 
occasion,  that  there  was  but  one  who  was  not 
more  or  less  deceived  as  to  her  actual  state. 
That  one  was  Peter.  Whether  from  the  fact 
of  some  of  his  own  family  having  suffered 
from  the  same  malady,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  certain  it  was  that  Peter  was  more 
painfully  affected  by  the  spectacle  of  Bessy 
sitting  in  the  parlour  dressed  for  company, 
than  he  had  been  by  seeing  her  wrapped  in 
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shawls  on  the  sofa  in  her  sick  room.  No 
word,  however,  passed  his  lips.  He  simply 
stood  and  gazed,  until  Bessy,  struck  with  his 
manner,  looked  at  him  smilingly,  and  said, 

"Well,  Peter ?'^ 

That  smile  was  more  than  he  could  hear. 
The  lips  parting  so  sharply  over  the  now  large 
and  prominent-looking  teeth,  told  a  tale  which 
he  for  one  too  clearly  understood;  and,  in- 
stead of  answering  to  his  favourite's  cheerful 
recognition,  he  actually  turned  his  back  and 
walked  away — walked  straight  into  the  cow- 
shed, and  was  seen  no  more  by  the  family 
that  day.  Not  even  in  the  evening,  when 
Mr.  Bell  went  out  amongst  his  work-people 
with  a  bottle  of  home-made  wine  in  his  hand, 
and  more  in  reserve,  in  order  that  they  might 
drink  health  and  happiness  to  the  newly - 
affianced  couple,  and  by  all  means  health  to 
Bessy,  and  a  speedy  recovery  of  her  strength 
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— not  even  then  could  Peter  be  found.  He 
was  gone,  the  people  thought,  on  an  errand 
to  Norton  ;  but  what  for,  or  why  he  chose  to 
go  just  then,  nobody  could  tell. 

In  the  meantime,  and  some  hours  before 
this  took  place,  a  little  scout  having  been 
sent  off  to  peep  down  the  hill  towards  Apple- 
garth,  came  running  in  breathless  haste  to 
announce  that  they  were  almost  at  hand. 
They  was  a  very  comprehensive  word  this 
afternoon,  for  it  included,  besides  the  Apple- 
garth  family,  the  two  Stauntons  and  their 
mother.  What  could  the  children  wish  for 
more  ? — a  new  family,  and,  above  all,  cousin 
Alice's  husband !  They  had  wondered  all 
the  day  how  she  would  be  dressed,  how  she 
would  look,  whether  she  would  blush  and  feel 
ashamed?  And  here,  behold,  was  cousin 
Alice  looking  in  no  way  different,  dressed 
exactly  as  she  had  been  every  Sunday  for  the 
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last  three  months,  and  neither  blushing  nor 
simpering,  nor  appearing  at  all  to  understand 
what  the  juvenile  giggling  was  about.  In- 
deed, it  was  of  no  use  giggling,  nor  joking, 
nor  doing  anything,  when  people  looked  in 
that  way.  It  seemed  as  if  these  children 
were  never  to  extract  the  least  bit  of  fun  out 
of  a  wedding.  There  was  Bessy's  affair  all 
gone  off,  and  it  never  had  been  much.  And 
now  their  cousin's,  with  that  grave  quiet  man, 
was  worse  if  anything,  for  they  felt  sure  they 
should  never  dare  to  play  tricks  with  Henry 
Staunton. 

In  this,  however,  the  children  soon  found 
themselves  mistaken.  Henry  Staunton  was  a 
man  who,  perhaps,  from  a  sort  of  natural 
shyness,  which  he  scorned  to  yield  to  as  an 
avowed  necessity,  assumed  a  manner  which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  living  always 
under  a  crust,  or  in  a  shell.     When  this  shell 
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was  broken,  or  thrown  oJ0f,  he  came  out  with 
geniality,  and  even  playfulness,  enough  for 
any  amount  of  children.  And  so  it  turned 
out  on  the  present  occasion,  only  finding 
pretty  soon  that  if  he  met  the  children  on 
their  own  romping  ground,  there  would  be 
neither  peace  nor  comfort  for  any  of  the 
party,  he  confined  himself  to  telling  them 
tales  in  a  kind  of  undertone,  so  as  not  en- 
tirely to  prevent  his  listening  to,  and  even 
joining  in,  the  general  conversation.  Henry 
Staunton  was  so  habitually  self-controlled, 
that  he  could  do  this,  and  many  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  imposs*ible  to  people 
of  irritable  tempers,  and  easily  fluttered 
nerves. 

The  invalid,  once  more  restored  to  her 
place  in  the  family,  was,  of  course,  the  object 
of  primary  interest  to  all  on  first  entering  the 
room,   and  great  was   the  joy  expressed  by 
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Alice,  and  even  by  Mrs.  Staunton,  whose 
motherly  heart  had  long  been  yearning  toward 
that  suffering  girl,  though  she  had  never  seen 
her  before.  Even  after  she  had  offered  her  a 
few  kind  words  of  congratulation,  she  could 
not  help  turning  towards  her  again  and  again, 
and  more  than  once  whispered  to  Alice, 

"  How  beautiful  your  cousin  must  have 
been !'' 

"  To  me,^^  Alice  replied,  "  she  never  looked 
more  beautiful  than  now.  I  wonder  if  she  is 
as  well  as  she  looks  ?'' 

Just  at  that  moment  Robert  Gray  was 
standing  beside  ♦Bessy,  and  apparently  speak- 
ing kindly  to  her.  She  was  looking  up  to  him 
with  her  large  clear  eyes,  and  a  deep  rose- 
flush  was  rising  even  to  her  brow  and  temples. 
Her  smile  was  unusually  sweet  and  tender — 
almost  grateful  for  the  cousinly  inquiries  that 
were  being  made  about  her  health.     But  all 
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this  passed  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  over  a 
landscape  on  a  cloudy  day,  and  Eobert, 
turning  round  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Bell,  went 
and  sat  down  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
almost  as  distant  as  he  could  be  from  Bessy. 

It  passed,  indeed,  with  Bessy.  The  colour 
faded  from  her  brow,  her  eye  drooped,  and,  as 
she  bent  her  head  forward,  Alice  saw  about 
her  mouth  that  peculiar  expression  which 
precedes  a  terrible  fit  of  weeping.  It  was  not 
so,  however.  Bessy  raised  her  head  again, 
tossed  back  her  hair,  and  laughingly  beckoned 
Alice  to  come  and  sit  near  her. 

"  So  you  are  really  goings  to  be  married, 
Alice,"  said  she.  "  Well,  I  shall  be  your 
bridesmaid,  after  all,  you  will  see.  But  when 
will  it  be  ? — soon  ?" 

"Certainly  not  soon,"  Alice  replied. 
"  There  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  get 
strong  again  before  that  takes  place." 
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"  And  why  not  soon,  I  wonder  ?  You  see 
no  luck  attends  these  long  waitings." 

"  Not  if  you  flirt  with  other  men,"  Alice 
might  have  said.  But  she  was  little  likely  to 
utter  any  such  reproach  just  then,  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  other  subjects,  until, 
in  the  midst  of  their  easy,  almost  playful  talk, 
Bessy  said,  suddenly  and  gravely, 

"Alice?" 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  Alice  answered,  al- 
most frightened  by  the  tone. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  one  of  my  coughing 
fits  just  now.  When  it  comes  on,  go  you  to 
the  window  and  make  them  all  look  out — do 
anything  to  take  off  their  attention  from  me — 
keep  up  a  great  talking — tell  a  tale — or 
preach  a  sermon — or " 

"  I  will  do  my  best.  But  is  it  so  bad, 
dear?" 

"  Yes,  rather  bad,  only  soon  over,  and  then 
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I  am  all  right  again.     There,  go,   as  I  told 
you.     Mother ! — mother !" 

Mrs.  Bell  came  instantly  at  her  daughter's 
call,  half  whispered  as  it  was,  while  Alice 
went  to  do  as  she  had  promised  ;  but  her  best 
was  not  very  successful,  for  she  could  not 
help  looking  back  with  anxious  concern  about 
the  coughing  fit  which  ensued,  and  which 
proved  so  exhausting,  that  the  mother  had  to 
support  the  poor  sufferer  in  her  arms.  One 
after  another  of  the  company  ceased  convers- 
ing for  a  while,  but  only  Mrs.  Staunton  went 
and  stood  by  Bessy's  chair,  as  if  to  screen  her 
from  observation.  Alice,  and  perhaps  her 
brother  also,  felt  that  the  kindest  way  of 
treating  the  matter  was  to  appear  not  to 
notice  it,  and  they  made  many  efforts  to 
revive  some  of  the  topics  which  had  been 
discussed.  Mr.  Bell  felt  in  his  pockets  for 
some  cough  lozenges,  which  always  did  him 
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good,  he  said,  when  he  had  a  cold.  He  felt 
sure,  even  up  to  this  time,  that  if  Bessy  would 
persevere  with  the  lozenges,  they  would  quiet 
her  cough,  as  they  did  his. 

At  length  the  fit  abated,  and  Bessy, 
instead  of  keeping  quiet,  began  to  laugh, 
though  somewhat  hysterically,  at  her  father^s 
old  story  about  the  lozenges,  when,  as  she 
declared,  he  had  never  had  a  cough  in  all  his 
life.  And  so,  by  degrees,  the  painful  impres- 
sion subsided,  and  once  more  a  certain  degree 
of  calm  was  restored,  and  all  went  on  as 
before,  Alice  still  persuading  herself  that 
Eobert  often  looked  towards  his  cousin,  as  if 
tenderly  watchful  of  her,  as  in  former 
times. 

It  might  have  been  so — no  one  could  say 
it  was  not,  for  later  in  the  evening — when 
twilight  had  crept  into  the  room,  and  when, 
as  often  happens  about  that  hour,  even  in 
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that  small  party,  little  groups  had  been  form- 
ed, as  if  for  the  purpose  of  talking  more 
earnestly — when  the  two  mothers  were 
especially  intent  upon  some  household  and 
domestic  matters,  and  when  Alice  and  Henry 
Staunton  were  enjoying  their  own  little  bit 
of  chat  to  themselves — it  so  happened  that 
Kobert  stepped  silently  up  to  the  chair  where 
Bessy  was  seated,  and  placing  his  strong 
arms  carefully  round  her,  he  lifted  her  like  a 
child,  and  carried  her,  without  a  word,  out  of 
the  room. 

The  fact  was,  Bessy  had  fainted,  and  in 
the  dim  light  Kobert  alone  had  seen  the 
fading  colour,  and  the  sinking  form ;  and 
knowing,  from  long  experience,  what  these 
symptoms  indicated,  he  had  quietly  done  the 
duty  requiring  to  be  done  without  a  word — 
without  a  word,  even  as  he  carried  the  now 
easy  weight  upstairs,  and  with  the  help  of 
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Mrs.  Bell  and  Mary,  placed  the  apparently 
senseless  form  upon  a  couch  in  the  chamber 
appropriated  to  Bessy's  use. 

"  Where  is  he  ?" 

These  were  the  first  words  which  Bessy 
uttered  on  coming  to  herself. 

"  Robert  has  gone  down  again,"  replied  her 
cousin. 

"  I  knew  he  was  carrying  me/'  said  Bessy, 
"  though  I  could  not  speak.  Come  nearer  to 
me,  Alice — I  want  you  very  near." 

"You  can  speak  as  you  like,"  said  Alice. 
"  Aunt  has  gone  down  to  fetch  you  something 
to  take." 

"  I  don't  want  anything  to  take.  I  don't 
want  to  be  kept  alive.  I  would  much  rather 
die." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  dear  Bessy  ? 
You  have  often  fainted,  you  know.  It  will 
soon  pass  over." 
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"  No,  it  will  never  pass  over.  It  is  not 
the  fainting  that  I  care  for.  But,  you  see, 
Alice,  Eobert  does  not  care  a  rush  for  me 
now.'' 

"  I  am  sure  he  watched  you  very  carefully, 
and  saw  that  you  were  faint  when  no  one  else 
did." 

"  But  he  lifts  me  like  a  log  of  wood,  and 
when  he  takes  my  hand,  he  lets  it  drop  again 
like  an  old  glove." 

^'  You  see,  you  are  so  poorly,  Bessy.  It  is 
not  a  time  for  anything  but  kindness,  and  I 
am  sure  Eobert  is  always  kind." 

'^  Kind  ! — yes.  He  is  kind  to  his  horse — 
to  his  dog — to  anything.  He  would  carry 
old  Molly  upstairs  if  she  fainted,  just  as  he 
carried  me.  I  understand  it  all  perfectly 
well.  Don't  I  remember,  think  you  ?  Don't 
I  know  how  he  used  to  carry  me  in  his  arms 
when  I  was  faint  ?     And  when  he  laid  me 
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down,  was  there  not  always  the  kiss  upon  my 
forehead,  when  he  thought  I  did  not  know  ? 
But  I  did  know.  Yes,  I  understand  it  all. 
And  now  I  wish  I  was  dead  out  of  every- 
body's way — or,  rather,  that  I  had  never  been 
born,  if  or  what  use,  or  what  comfort  have  I 
been  to  anybody  ?'' 

"Nay,  Bessy,  don't  talk  in  that  way. 
Think  of  your  father — you  are  the  very  light 
of  his  eyes ;  and  all  of  us — we  all  love  you, 
and  always  have  done,  even  when  most  vexed 
with  you ;  and  we  all  will  love  you  to  the  last 
moment  of  your  life." 

*^  You  don't  think  I  am  going  to  die, 
Alice?" 

"  Not  soon,  certainly  ;  but  you  know  nobody 
is  sure  of  life,  and  certainly  not  with  such  a 
cough  as  yours,  and  so  much  fever." 

"  It  seems  very  strange,  Alice,  but  though 
I  talk  in  this  way  about  Eobert,  and,   as  re- 
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gards  him,  would  really  like  to  die,  I  think, 
yet,  in  the  long  nights  when  I  cannot  sleep,  I 
am  growing  rather  frightened,  do  you  know  ; 
and — be  sure  you  don't  mention  it  to  any  one, 
especially  to  mother,  if  I  tell  you  some- 
thing  " 

Bessy  was  interrupted  by  the  soft  step  upon 
the  stairs  again,  and  so  did  not  get  her  story 
told  to  her  cousin  of  what  had  occurred  to  her 
while  dressing  that  afternoon. 

The  restoratives  which  Mrs.  Bell  had 
brought  soon  took  effect  upon  the  invalid's 
exhausted  frame,  and  a  gentle  sleep  coming 
on,  Alice  returned  to  the  company  below. 

"  Only  one  of  her  fainting-fits  ?  ''  said  Mr. 
Bell  inquiringly ;  and,  easily  consoled  by  the 
answer  that  her  cousin  was  asleep,  all  alarm 
passed  off  for  the  evening,  the  little  party  pur- 
suing their  quiet  talk  about  the  various  topics 
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of  interest  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
rural  districts. 

At  last,  after  a  supper  of  unusual  abundance, 
prepared  in  honour  of  that  especial  occasion, 
the  company,  again  in  little  parties  of  two 
and  three,  walked  home  at  an  early  hour 
by  the  pleasant  light  of  a  May  moon. 

The  same  moon  was  shining  also  through 
the  open  curtains  of  a  chamber  not  far  off, 
but  there  were  no  dewy  influences  there 
— no  sleep — no  rest,  for  this  night  at 
least. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

AN  the  morning  after  the  little  party  at 
Whinfield,  a  messenger  reached  Apple- 
garth  at  an  early  hour  with  the  alarming  intel- 
ligence that  Miss  Bell  had  been  taken  danger- 
ously ill  in  the  night,  and  remained,  as  the 
story  went,  at  the  point  of  death. 

These  tidings  spread  rapidly  on  every  hand, 
and  consternation  reigned  in  many  a  house 
besides  that  of  Mr.  Gray.  Alice  of  course 
hastened  up  to  Whinfield  to  offer  all  her  sym- 
pathy, and  all  her  help.  Molly  soon  followed 
with  everything  her  fertile  imagination  could 
suggest  in  the  way  of  restoratives — as  she 
worded  it,  ^'  of  things  to  take."  Eobert 
Gray  was  seen  at  the  same   time   lingering 
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about  the  door  to  catch  any  word  of  intelli- 
gence which  it  might  be  possible  to  gather ; 
while  Peter  held  faithful  watch  inside  the 
house  and  out,  in  order  to  keep  all  quiet, 
and  to  prevent  either  horse  or  carriage  being 
heard  upon  the  gravel  in  the  yard.' 

Of  all  who  listened  to  the  sad  story  that 
day,  no  single  individual  appeared  to  have 
been  prepared  for  its  full  import  except 
Peter. 

"  Ah  cud  hae  telled  'em  all  aboot  it  nobbut 
they  had  axed  me,"  he  kept  murmuring  to 
himself;  and  from  the  frequency  with  which 
he  reiterated  his  own  foreknowledge  of  the 
event,  it  would  seem,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
does  in  such  cases,  as  if  a  sort  of  dreary  con- 
solation was  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  of 
things  having  actually  turned  out  as  he,  and 
he  alone,  had  anticipated. 

The  fact  was,  that  during  a  violent  fit  of 
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coughing,  a  second  attack  of  bleeding  from 
the  lungs  had  come  on,  and  though  not  the 
immediate  precursor  of  death,  it  was  of  a  na- 
ture to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  Bessy's  ill- 
ness, in  the  opinion  of  her  friends.  Indeed 
these  sym]5toms  became  doubly  alarming  to 
them  when,  under  the  doctor's  searching  in- 
quiries, a  confession  was  drawn  from  her  of 
that  which  had  taken  place  before.  She  was 
in  reality  not  more  ill  than  she  had  been  for 
some  weeks  or  even  months,  but  her  malady 
had  now  assumed  a  definite  character.  The 
fondest  and  most  hopeful  could  not  any  longer 
be  deceived,  and  she  herself  was  compelled  to 
cease  from  all  confident  assertions  that  she 
should  soon  be  well. 

"Perhaps  an  invalid  for  life,"  she  said — "a 
poor,  miserable,  shivering  thing,  going  about 
like  a  skeleton." 

Such  a  prospect  was  worse  than   dying,   a 
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thousand  times.  Poor  Bessy  ! — was  there 
no  one  to  tell  her  that  the  case  was  not  one  of 
alternative,  still  less  of  choice  ? 

In  fact,  there  was  no  one  who  seemed  as  if 
they  could  tell  Bessy  that  she  must  die.  The 
doctor  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce this  awful  sentence,  and  so  long  as  he 
was  silent,  and  perhaps  doubtful  on  this  point, 
why  should  we,  they  individually  asked  them- 
selves, assume  so  great  a  responsibility  as  that 
of  extinguishing  the  last  spark  of  hope,  and 
with  that  perhaps  inflicting  a  fatal  blow  upon 
the  poor  invalid  herself.  Even  Alice  was 
strangely  weak  and  fearful  here.  She  would 
speak,  she  said,  if  her  uncle  and  aunt  wished 
her  to  do  so  ;  but  that  they  did  not,  at  least 
not  now. 

Mrs.  Bell  had  her  own  thoughts — her  own 
wishes — her  own  prayers  on  this  subject ;  and 
very  soon  her  presence,  and  even  her  influence, 
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became  supreme  in  the  sick  chamber,  Avhere 
no  one  was  so  welcome,  at  least  for  any  con- 
tinued length  of  time,  as  the  gentle,  peaceful 
mother — the  mother  with  her  noiseless  step, 
soft  hand,  and  silent  prayers — the  mother  who 
could  see  without  appearing  to  watch,  and  who 
was  ever  ready  with  sustenance  for  soul  or 
body,  without  being  too  forward  to  remark 
upon  the  wants  of  either. 

Let  no  one,  however  simple,  or  unlearned, 
despair  of  finding  their  true  value  with  those 
whom  they  love  and  serve,  if  only  the  root  of 
the  matter,  both  of  divine  and  human  love, 
be  in  their  hearts  and  lives.  Mrs.  Bell  would 
have  been  exceedingly  perplexed  had  she  been 
required  to  make  even  the  slightest  commen- 
tary upon  any  passage  of  that  Holy  Book, 
whose  expressive  language  was  still  ever  ready 
on  her  lips.  For  her  humble  but  continual 
need  there  wanted  neither  commentary,  nor 
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new  translation,  nor  learned  light  upon 
peculiar  texts.  It  was  clear  enough  for  her, 
and  full  enough,  a  few  passages  being  always 
sufficient  for  the  time  and  the  occasion  ;  and 
these  she  could  remember  and  repeat  in  her 
simple  way  with  wonderful  appropriateness, 
seldom  observing  in  what  relation  they  might 
stand  to  other  passages,  nor  disturbing  her 
mind  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  right  in  her 
understanding  of  them  or  not.  As  already 
said,  the  truth  they  contained  was  clear 
enough  for  her- — the  instruction,  she  con- 
fessed, was  more  than  she  was  faithful  to 
obey,  and  the  consolation  was  sufficient  for  her 
every  need. 

Thus,  while  attending  in  Bessy^s  sick-room, 
Mrs.  Bell  had  so  many  little  utterances  of 
scriptural  language,  that  the  invalid  said 
laughingly,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  her 
mother's  Bible  had  a  trick  of  speaking  of  itself. 
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When  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  it 
said — "  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  ;"  when 
she  was  wearied  out  and  longed  for  rest,  it 
said,  "  I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and 
sleep,  for  thou.  Lord,  only  makest  me  to  dwell 
in  safety;"  and  when  she  was  vexed  and  tired 
with  people  whom  she  did  not  care  for,  it  spoke 
and  told  her  of  a  time  when  all  who  have  loved 
Him  shall  be  "  forever  with  the  Lord — shall 
be  like  Him — shall  be  where  He  is,  and  go 
no  more  out  forever." 

And  so  on  by  night  and  by  day,  the  Holy 
Book  kept  speaking  to  her  in  language  of  its 
own — so  on  through  the  \mg  weary  hours, 
when  conversation  would  have  been  irksome, 
and  even  any  lengthened  reading  would  have 
been  too  much — when  just  to  know  that  her 
mother  was  in  the  room  with  her  was  an  un- 
speakable comfort,  these  simple  passages, 
sometimes  only  breathed,  rather  than  uttered, 
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became  of  more  value  to  Bessy  than  many 
sermons,  and  far  beyond  what,  in  the  days  of 
health  and  youthful  energy,  she  would  have 
believed  it  possible  they  could  be. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Bessy  knew  that  she  was 
prayed  for ;  and  she  had  always,  in  her  light- 
est moods,  retained  a  kind  of  reverent  feeling 
of  trust  and  hope  in  her  mother's  prayers. 
Now,  especially,  it  was  a  profound  consolation 
to  her  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  to  see,  as 
she  did  sometimes  in  the  early  morning  light, 
that  gentle  figure  kneeling  by  her  bed.  Often, 
too,  when  she  pressed  her  eyelids  close,  in 
order  that  her  mother  might  not  see,  or  might 
think  she  was  asleep,  when  the  tears  gushed 
out  and  moistened  her  hot  cheek,  she  asked 
herself,  why  she  had  not  also  prayed  like 
her  mother  ? 

But  let  us  draw  the  curtain  here.  Suffice 
it,  that  the  mother  was  all  in  all  with  the  poor 
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suiferer  now ;  and  never  was  the  condescend- 
ing visit  of  an  illustrious  guest  more  welcome 
than  was  the  familiar  presence  of  that  simple, 
single-hearted  woman  in  the  sick-chamber  of 
her  now  helpless  child. 

Many  were  the  able  hands  and  willing 
hearts  now  placed  at  the  service  of  the  afflicted 
family — more,  indeed,  than  could  by  any 
possibility  be  made  use  of.  Only  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton and  Alice  were  selected  from  the  throng 
of  friends  and  neighbours  who  came  with 
offers  of  night-nursing,  or  any  other  assistance 
that  might  be  needed.  The  services  of  these 
two  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  family,  and 
they  each  took  their  turn  with  the  mother, 
for  '^it  was  certain,"  Mr.  Bell  said,  "that 
she  would  nurse  herself  to  death,''  if  he  did  not 
insist  upon  her  sometimes  taking  rest.  So  ^ 
the  mother  submitted,  as  she  had  always  done, 
to  what  was  "  thought  best ;"  though  Bessy 
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pained  her  much,  and  yet  perhaps  pleased  her 
too,  by  entreaties  that  she  would  not  leave 
her. 

"  The  others  ai-e  all  very  well,"  she  would 
Say.  ^^  As  for  Alice,  I  should  like  her  always 
with  me ;  only  I  should  like  to  have  you  as 
well.  And  Mrs.  Staunton  is  clever  beyond 
you  all  put  together ;  but,  somehow,  I  like 
you  best,  mother,  so  just  stay  with  me  to- 
night— won't  you  ?" 

Such  had  been  always  Bessy's  way.  How 
different  from  her  mother's  !  But  everybody 
excused  it  in  her  now.  Indeed,  they  excused 
all  her  faults,  both  past  and  present ;  and  many 
who  ^yould  have  called  her  hard  names  in  her 
days  of  fun  and  frolic,  sighed  tenderly  when 
they  spoke  of  her  now,  turning  to  one  another 
with  the  often-repeated  words,  "  poor  thing  !" 
or,  "  wasn't  she  a  bonny  lass  ?"  like  a  bird, 
or  a  flower,  or  any  of  the  pretty  joyful  things 
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they  might  happen  to  think  of,  "  and  now, 
poor  bairn  !"  So  they  talked,  and  pitied,  and 
some  wept,  who  had  lost  children  of  their 
own ;  and  all  strove  hard  to  do  something 
kind  and  helpful  to  the  family  in  this  their 
time  of  need.  If  they  could  not  nurse,  nor 
even  keep  house  while  others  nursed,  they 
could  send  something — some  early  fruit,  or 
vegetables,  or  choice  preserves,  or  strengthen- 
ing jellies.  These,  and  a  thousand  things, 
suggested  more  by  kindness  than  wisdom, 
were  taken  up  to  Whinfield  in  such  abundance, 
that  a  serious  question  would  have  been  what 
to  do  with  them,  only  for  the  troop  of  children 
there,  who  found  a  ready  way  of  disposing 
of  what  **  sister  Bessy  did  not  want." 

If  the  preparations  for  Bessy^s  wedding 
were  abundant,  these  friendly  offerings  were 
scarcely  less  so  ;  and  the  many  contributions 
pouring  in,  reminded  Alice  painfully  of  the 
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rapidity  with  which  one  event  seemed  to  be 
following  on  the  steps  of  the  other. 

It  is  another  libel  upon  human  nature  to  say 
that  because  we  are  happy  in  our  own  lot, 
we  cannot  truly  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  our 
friends.  To  a  noble  and  generous  heart,  the 
opposite  of  this  is  more  true.  Alice  found  it 
true  with  her.  In  her  own  experience,  life 
seemed  opening  to  her  just  now  with  pros- 
pects of  quiet  happiness  such  as  she  had 
never  dared  of  late  to  picture  to  herself ;  but 
yet  she  could  not  allow  herself  fully  and  en- 
tirely to  rejoice,  because  of  her  cousin.  She 
could  not  enter  the  house  at  Whinfield  with- 
out being  almost  pained  by  the  burden  of  her 
own  secret  satisfaction  ;  nor  turn  away  from 
the  door,  after  her  night  watches,  without 
tears  of  bitter  sorrow,  to  think  that  of  all  her 
blessings,  it  was  impossible  to  leave  one  behind 
for  the  poor  sufferer  there. 
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Perhaps  Alice  was  too  young,  or  life  was 
too  rich  for  her,  just  now  to  realize  what 
those  who  are  tired  and  worn  with  its  con- 
flicts feel  at  the  thought  of  escaping  from 
them  for  ever.  She  was  no  stranger  to  the 
consolations  of  religion — to  the  promises  of 
Divine  love  and  mercy ;  but  she  could  not  re- 
sist the  impression  of  there  being  a  kind  of 
waste  in  such  a  life  as  her  cousin's  being  taken 
just  now,  before  its  beauty  had  faded,  or  its 
energies  had  begun  to  tire.  No  doubt  there 
was  in  some  way  a  sad  and  pitiful  waste ;  but 
the  great  waste  had  been  in  life,  more  than 
in  death. 

It  would  seem  as  if  with  certain  constitu- 
tions of  mind  and  body,  everything  must  be 
rapid  and  complete — vigorous  in  action  — 
eager  in  hope — ecstatic  in  enjoyment — ruinous 
in  downfall — rapid  even  in  decay.  Bessy 
had  lived  through  her  short  life  in  this  way. 
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She  had  grasped  enjoyment  wherever  she 
could  find  it,  and  she  had  dashed  her  happi- 
ness as  thoughtlessly  away.  As  the  glory  of 
of  the  tropical  sun  goes  down,  her  day  was 
closing  now  with  scarcely  any  interval  of 
twilight.  Kapidly  the  golden  tints  were 
paling,  and  deeper  and  deeper  shadows  were 
swiftly  coming  on. 

*'  Is  it  light,  mother  ?"  said  Bessy  one 
morning  between  the  hours  of  five  and   six. 

It  was  already  light  enough  in  the  fields, 
and  round  about  the  house — even  in  the 
chamber  itself ;  but  she  could  not  see  light. 
Her  mother  drew  back  the  curtains,  and 
opened  the  window  to  let  the  morning  air 
come  in.  She  raised  'her  daughter's  head 
and  looked  into  the  familiar  face,  and  then 
she  saw  ! — Gently,  softly,  in  her  faithful  arms 
she  rested  that  head  upon  her  bosom.  Once 
the  large  eyes  opened,  and  looking  up  into 
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hers,  the  lips  parted  for  a  moment  with  a 
smile  of  ineffable  love,  and  then  the  light  of 
that  young  life  died  out — the  sun  went  down, 
and  all  was  still. 

"  A  more  peaceful  passing  away  than  hers, 
poor  dear,  could  not  be,"  Mrs.  Bell  was  often 
afterwards  heard  to  say. 

And  this  was  all.  None  of  the  family  said 
more.  Mournfully  and  tenderly  they  buried 
their  dead.  Tenderly  and  mournfully  the 
neighbours  spoke  of  her  who  was  gone.  Her 
faults  had  been  of  that  kind  which  all  find  it 
easy  to  forgive,  even  when  illness  only  has 
set  a  bar  against  their  being  repeated-^much 
more  so  when  death  has  shut  them  in  the 
grave  for  ever. 

There  are  no  mourners  at  once  so  sad  and 
so  silent  as  those  who  cannot  speak  of  a 
certain  ground  for  Christian  consolation.  Of 
all  who  had  attended  in  the  sick-room  durinor 
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Bessy's  illness,  perhaps  the  mother  had  the 
greatest  amount  of  hope,  and  she  was  certain- 
ly the  one  who  knew  most.  But  they  were 
all  silent  on  this  subject.  What  could  they 
say  ?  Would  it  be  the  worse  for  us,  or  for 
the  world,  if  we  also  were  more  silent  than 
we  sometimes  are — reverently  silent — taking 
what  instruction  we  can  gather,  and  leaving 
the  rest  with  God  ? 

There  remains  but  little  to  record  of  those 
who  have  formed  the  subject  of  this  simple 
story.  When  a  great  sorrow  ceases,  as  if  by 
general  consent,  to  be  spoken  of,  it  is  perhaps 
more  easy  to  return  to  the  accustomed  course 
of  life  than  where  it  is  the  theme  of  open 
lamentation.  But  the  silent  sorrow  is  by  no 
means  the  most  easily  forgotten — rather  the 
contrary.  Still,  because  it  interferes  so  little 
with  the  routine  of  daily  occupation,  because 
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it  is  made  so  frequently  to  give  place  to  other 
things,  to  plans  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  acts 
of  duty,  it  seems,  to  casual  observers,  as  if  in 
part,  at  least,  forgotten. 

Such  was  the  case  after  the  death  we  have 
just  recorded.  It  was  almost  as  if  the 
mourners  from  poor  Bessy's  grave  walked 
each  their  separate  way,  returning  to  their 
different  avocations  as  if  she  had  never  lived 
nor  died.  A  little  attention  to  the  counten- 
ance and  manner  of  some  of  them  would  have 
told  a  very  different  tale  from  this.  Mr.  Bell, 
it  was  thought  by  those  who  knew  him  best, 
was  never  the  same  man  again.  He  sold  the 
horses  he  bad  used  or  intended  to  use  for 
hunting,  and  satisfied  himself,  when  autumn 
came,  with  strolling  in  the  fields  with  his  gun. 
He  complained  of  growing  old,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  joy  was  in  a  great  measure 
gone   out  of  his  life;  and  although,  with  a 
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disposition  like  his,  the  capability  of  enjoy- 
ment would  be  sure  to  revive,  it  would  hence- 
forth be  of  a  different  kind — perhaps  more 
quiet  and  subdued,  and  less  likely  to  be  ar- 
rested by  any  single  blow. 

The  good  mother  appeared  less  changed — 
indeed,  scarcely  changed  at  all.  She  could 
not  have  become  more  patient,  more  calm, 
more  submissive  to  whatever  dispensation  it 
might  please  her  Heavenly  Father  to  send. 
So  she  only  went  quietly  and  prayerfully  * 
along  the  path  of  duty  as  before,  never  doubt- 
ing, as  none  ever  doubted  for  her,  that  the 
end  would  be  peace. 

Old  Peter  alone  did  actually  decline — fell 
sick,  and  could  not  do  his  work.  He  said  he 
had  caught  cold  standing  beside  the  grave — 
and  perhaps  he  had.  At  all  events,  he  never 
rallied  much,  but  lingered  on  for  a  few  months, 
with  rheumatism,  and  cough,   and  many  ail- 
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merits,  and  at  last  died  peacefully  in  his 
master's  house,  where  he  had  been  nursed  as 
tenderly  as  if  his  position  had  been  that  of 
guest  instead  of  servant.  His  humble  grave 
was  placed  next  to  Bessy's,  in  Norton  church- 
yard, and  the  promise  that  it  should  be  so  had 
a  soothing  effect  upon  his  last  moments. 

Not  long  after  this,  another  grave  of  much 
more  striking  pretensions  appeared  in  the  same 
resting-place,  though  in  no  way  connected  by 
association  with  these.  Twelve  months  had 
not  elapsed  before  the  miserable  life  of  Major 
Inglewood  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  stroke 
which  left  him  neither  reason  to  reflect,  nor 
feeling  to  repent.  A  few  days  of  life  alone — 
of  bare  existence  that  was  scarcely  life,  were 
left  him  after  the  stroke.  Those  few  days, 
however,  contained  for  his  orphan  daughter 
perhaps  as  much  alarm,  anxiety,  and  even 
bitter  anguish,  as  could  be  experienced  in  so 
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short  a  time.  Without  a  relative  to  share 
her  trouble,  or  a  friend  to  advise  her,  Kate 
Inglewood  found  herself  in  those  awful  cir- 
cumstances, deserted  even  by  the  servant 
who  had  been  her  father's  favourite  attendant, 
and  who  had  urgent  reasons  of  his  own  for 
leaving  the  house  before  any  estimate  of  the 
property  could  be  made. 

Alice  Gray,  of  course,  was  not  wanting  on 
this  occasion,  but  had  hastened  to  her  friend 
with  all  the  affectionate  interest  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  bestow,  and  that  was  much.  But 
she  was  young,  and  there  were  many  things 
to  be  thought  of  and  arranged  for,  requiring 
the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  the  knowledge 
which  is  derived  from  business  habits.  Alice 
called  in  Mrs.  Staunton,  as  the  most  efficient 
help  in  this  terrible  crisis.  But  even  Mrs. 
Staunton  could  not  bring  with  her  all  the 
practical  capability  that  was  required.      The 
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mother  very  naturally  thought  that  her  son 
Henry  would  have  been  exactly  the  person  to 
have  managed  all  these  aiFairs,  but  he  was  at 
that  time  on  a  journey  of  business,  and  could 
not  even  be  asked  to  come. 

"  Why  not  ask  my  brother  Robert?"  said 
Alice. 

So  Robert  Gray  was  sent  for,  and  with  his 
accustomed  promptness  he  came,  and  offered 
whatever  ability  he  might  possess  for  such  a 
task.  Not,  however,  without  full  authority 
from  Miss  Inglewood  would  he  assume  the  po- 
sition even  of  a  friend  in  that  house.  There 
was  no  will,  and  after  the  final  seal  had  been 
set,  and  the  grave  had  closed  upon  that 
wasted  life,  there  were  endless  complications 
respecting  property  and  legal  obligations, 
which  all  the  skill  of  Mr.  Thornton,  who  had 
been  called  in,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  un- 
ravel. 
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In  these  affairs  it  was  not  possible  for  Ro- 
bert Gray  to  render  much  assistance,  but  his 
kindness  and  his  manly  strength  of  character 
were  of  infinite  service  to  the  orphan  girl, 
who  had  lately  learnt  to  esteem  him  as  a 
friend,  as  well  as  to  confide  in  him  as  Alice's 
brother.  Besides  which,  who  was  there  in 
the  whole  world  to  do  the  kind  services  of  a 
relation  for  her  ?  No  one  could  be  more  scru- 
pulous in  such  matters  than  Kate  Inglewood 
had  hitherto  been,  but  her  present  circum- 
stances admitted  of  no  alternative,  and  the 
lonely  girl  never  afterwards  had  occasion  to 
regret  that  she  had  trusted  Robert  like  a  bro- 
ther, as  well  as  a  friend. 

After  the  payment  of  every  reasonable 
claim  upon  her  father's  property,  which 
required  the  sale  of  his  valuable  library,  and 
all  his  other  effects,  Kate  Inglewood  was  left 
in  possession  of  a  small  income,  which  she 
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inherited  from  her  mother.  With  this  she 
decided  to  take  up  her  abode  for  a  while  with 
Mrs.  Staunton,  in  whose  strong  sense  and 
maternal  care  she  appeared  to  find  the  kind 
of  protection  she  most  needed.  In  future  she 
might  travel,  she  said ;  but  how  could  she  do 
this  alone  ?  So  she  remained  contentedly 
with  Mrs.  Staunton,  putting  off  from  day  to 
day,  and  month  to  month,  that  future  settle- 
ment, which  she  had  but  little  inducement  to 
arrange  for,  amongst  strangers.  Here  she 
had  found  friends — tried  and  trusted  friends 
— who  had  not  failed  her  in  the  hour  of  need. 
In  her  natural  disposition,  dependent  upon 
those  whom  she  loved  for  sympathy  and 
kindness,  she  dreaded,  not  without  reason,  to 
cast  herself  upon  an  unknown,  untried  world ; 
and  as  her  resolution  to  make  this  experiment 
grew  fainter  day  by  day,  the  ties  which 
bound  her  to  the  place  grew  stronger,  and 
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the  people   amongst  whom  she  had  found  a 
home  more  dear. 

In  the  meantime,  Eobert  and  Alice  were 
working  at  their  task.  Alice's  share  of  it 
was  chiefly  that  of  persevering  economy  in 
little  things — perhaps  even  more  difficult 
than  her  brother's.  The  immediate  results  of 
such  economy  were  necessarily  trifling  in 
comparison  with  what  had  to  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  but  she  had  by  right  a  small  legacy  left 
by  her  grandmother,  and  this  she  cheerfully' 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  her  father's 
debts. 

The  debts  were  now  diminishing  rapidly  ; 
but  not  until  the  very  last  was  discharged, 
would  Alice  consent  that  her  marriage  with 
Henry  Staunton  should  take  place.  To  an 
open  and  avowed  engagement  she  had  yield- 
ed, so  soon  as  the  prospect  of  an  honourable 
settlement  of  her  father's  affairs  began  with 
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certainty  to  open,  but  to  nothing  more. 
Never  for  one  moment  would  she  listen  to  his 
reiterated  entreaties  that  she  would  allow  him 
to  contribute  to  the  purpose  which  the 
brother  and  sister  were  struggling  so  hard  to 
accomplish.  Every  argument  he  could  bring 
forward  to  enforce  his  request — even  so  far 
as  doubting,  or  pretending  to  doubt,  her 
affection,  if  she  would  not  allow  him  to  share 
in  this  duty — was  tried,  but  in  vain. 

"  It  is  our  own  shame/^  Alice  persisted  in 
saying — ^'  our  own  wrong ;  and  we,  as  a 
family,  will  wipe  it  out  ourselves — so  help  me 
God  !" 

^^  So  help  me  God  !"  said  the  brother  also, 
when  they  set  themselves  afresh  to  accom- 
plish their  task  by  some  stronger  effort,  or 
some  greater  sacrifice  ;  and  at  last — although 
the  time  seemed  long  in  coming — at  last  their 
great  work  was  done. 
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It  was  no  cause  of  surprise,  still  less  of 
regret  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  these  families,  that  on  the  day  when 
Alice  Gray  appeared  as  a  bride  in  the  little 
church  at  Norton,  there  stood  at  the  altar  an- 
other bride,  and  another  bridegroom.  Kate 
Inglewood,  on  that  occasion,  put  away  from 
her  eyes  the  mournful  shadow  of  her  dark 
hair,  and  looked  up  smilingly  into  the  face  of 
Eobert  Gray,  because  it  was  the  face  she  loved 
best  in  the  whole  world — the  face  of  hex* 
husband. 


THE  END. 
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"Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.  There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  drawing-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  yrov]^:."— Examiner. 

"  No  more  wondrous  narrative  of  human  passion  and  romance,  no  stranger  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  psychology  than  Mr.  Dixon's  book  has  been  published 
since  man  first  began  to  seek  after  the  laws  that  govern  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  human  race.  To  those  readers  who  seek  in  current  literatui-e  the  plea- 
sures of  intellectual  excitement  we  commend  it  as  a  work  that  affords  more  enter- 
tainment than  can  be  extracted  from  a  score  of  romances.  But  its  power  to  amuse 
is  less  noteworthy  than  its  instructiveness  on  matters  of  highest  moment.  '  Spiritual 
Wires'  will  be  studied  with  no  less  profit  than  interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  subject  of  '  Spiritual  Wives'  is  full  of  deep  interest  If  we  look  at  it  simply 
as  a  system,  it  is  replete  with  scenes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  even  in  fiction. 
Regarded  from  a  social  point  of  view,  it  appears  a  gigantic  evil,  and  threatens 
society  with  disintegration.  Examined  carefully,  as  a  phenomenon  of  rehgious  Hfe, 
for  as  such  it  must  be  considered,  it  presents  features  of  great  psychological  signi- 
ficance, and  .will  be  found  to  illustrate  some  important  truths.  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon's  book  will  be  found  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  '  Spi- 
ritual Wives.'  He  has  obtained  his  information  from  the  best  sources,  sought  and 
secured  interviews  with  the  chiefs  of  the  movement,  and  the  inner  circle  of  their 
supporters  at  home  and  abroad.  The  facts  have  been  most  carefully  collected,  and 
are  collated  with  great  skill  and  care.  But  what  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  the 
power  and  reticence  with  which  the  difficult  and  delicate  topic  is  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings.  The  object  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself  at  the  outset  was 
to  write  a  chapter  for  the  history  necessary  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  passions  of 
man.  And  this  intention  has  been  fulfilled  with  unusual  ability.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  charming.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  character  are  traced  with  the  highest 
artistic  skill.  The  scenes  introduced  into  the  narrative  are  full  of  life  and  glowing 
with  colour.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  to  desire  as  regards  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject.  Regarded  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
work  is  emmently  successful.  But  as  a  contribution  to  the  lore  of  psychology  it  is 
that  '  Spiritual  Wives'  will  possess  the  most  lasting  importance." — Globe. 

"  Public  curiosity  is  thoroughly  awakened  on  the  subject  of  Spiritual  Wives,  and 
these  two  handsome  volumes,  written  in  the  most  vivid,  animated,  and  pictorial  of 
styles,  will  tell  us  all  that  we  need  know  about  them.  It  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  say  that  the  moral  of  the  book,  from  first  to  last,  is  just  what  one  might  expect 
from  a  cultivated  and  high-principled  English  author.  Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  a 
difficult  and  delicate  subject  with  great  refinement  and  judgment,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly produced  a  book  which  is  calculated  to  absorb  the  attention  of  every  intelli- 
gent reader  who  opens  it." — ,':itar. 

"  Thousands  of  readers  have  been  attracted  to  '  Spiritual  Wives  '  by  the  brilliant 
style  in  which  the  theories  and  facts  are  put  forward.  The  public  will  be  no  longer 
ignorant  of  these  movements,  which  stir  society  like  the  first  throes  of  an  earth- 
quake. Mr.  Dixon  accounts  with  perfect  justice  for  the  origin  and  motives  of  the 
singular  movement.  In  these  unhappy  Ebelians  and  blasphemous  Agapemonites 
we  are  bidden  to  discover  the  unquiet  and  disordered  result  of  great  and  earnest 
changes  in  social  view." — Daily  Telegrajyh. 

"  We  recommend  to  thoughtful  persons  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  as  contain- 
ing many  pregnant  reflections  on  the  history  of  the  movements  which  they  chroni- 
cle. A  lithe  and  sinewy  style,  and  a  picturesque  knowledge  of  the  most  attractive 
literary  forms,  enable  Mr.  Dixon  to  make  his  subject  at  once  interesting  and  m- 
structive.  The  tone  of  the  composition  is  refined  and  pure  to  a  degree.  There  is 
uot  a  coarse  line  or  a  coarse  thought  throughout  the  two  volumes." — London  Review. 

"  The  most  remarkable  work  of  the  season— a  book  which  all  thoughtful  men  will 
read  with  absorbed  interest,  and  which  will  scarcely  startle  more  readers  than  it 
channs.  The  literaiy  merit  of  the  book  is  high;  the  style  the  author's  best." — Leader. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  writes  with  rare  ability,  often  eloquently,  always  enthrallingly,  in 
these  two  volumes  about  '  Spiritual  Wives."— <SMn. 
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"  The  author  of  this  very  interesting  book  having  penetrated  through  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  Far  West  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  here  gives  us  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  Mormons,  and  some  striking  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
which  he  saw,  and  the  conversations  which  he  held  with  many  of  the  Saints  during 
his  sojourn  there.  For  a  full  account  of  the  singular  sect  called  the  Shakers,  of 
their  patient,  loving  industry,  their  admirable  schools,  and  their  perpetual  inter- 
course with  the  invisible  world,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  this  work.  Mr.  Dixon 
has  written  thoughtfully  and  well,  and  we  can  recall  no  previous  book  on  American 
travel  which  dwells  so  fully  on  these  much  vexed  subjects." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  the  work  of  a  keen  observer,  and  it  appears  at  an  oppor- 
tune season.  Those  who  would  pursue  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  which  we 
have  attempted  an  outline  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  intelligent  and 
lively  guide  who  has  given  them  such  a  sample  of  the  inquiry.  During  his  resi- 
dejice  at  Salt  Lake  City  Mr.  Dixon  was  able  to  gather  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  respectmg  Momion  life  and  society:  and  the  account  of  that  singular 
body,  tlie  Shakers,  from  his  observations  during  a  visit  to  their  chief  settlement  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Dixon's  yfork."— Quarterly  Review. 

"There  are  few  books  of  this  season  likely  to  excite  so  much  general  curiosity  as 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaming  and  instructive  work  on  New  America.  None  are 
more  nearly  interested  in  the  growth  and  development  of  new  ideas  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  om-selves.  The  book  is  really  interesting  from  the  flrst 
page  to  the  last,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  cm-ious  informa- 
tion."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  very  entertaining  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  touches  upon  many  other  fea- 
tures of  American  society,  but  it  is  in  his  sketches  of  Jlonuons,  Shakers,  Bible- 
Communists,  and  other  kindred  associations,  that  the  reader  will  probably  And  most 
to  interest  him.  We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  na- 
ture to  read  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes  for  themselves." — Saturday  Review. 

"We  have  had  nothing  about  Utah  and  the  Mormons  so  genuine  and  satisfactory 
as  the  account  now  given  us  by  Mr.  DLxon,  but  he  takes  also  a  wider  glance  at  the 
Far  West,  and  blends  with  his  narrative  such  notes  of  life  as  he  thinks  useful  aids 
to  a  study  of  the  newest  social  conditions— germs  of  a  society  of  the  future.  There 
is  not  a  chapter  from  which  pleasant  extract  might  not  be  made,  not  a  page  that  does 
not  by  bright  studies  of  humanity  in  unaccustomed  fomis  keep  the  attention  alivo 
from  the  begimiiug  to  the  end  of  the  narrative." — Examiner. 

"Intensely  exciting  volumes.  The  central  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  Mr. Dixon's 
picture  of  Mormon  society,  and  it  is  for  its  singular  revelations  respecting  Brigham 
Young's  people,  and  the  Shakers  and  Bilile  Communists,  that  nine  readers  out 
of  every  ten  will  send  for  an  early  copy  of  this  strange  story.  Whilst  Mr.  Dixon 
speaks  frankly  all  that  he  knows  and  thinks,  he  speaks  it  in  a  fashion  that  will 
carry  his  volumes  into  the  hands  of  every  woman  in  England  and  America." — Post. 

"A  book  which  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  read — and  which  will  most  indubitably  bo 
read  by  all  who  care  to  study  the  newest  phenomena  of  American  life." — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  New  America '  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  and  most  interesting,  as 
it  has  already  proved  the  most  successful,  book  published  this  season."— Stor. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  written  a  book  about  America  having  the  unusual  merit  of  being 
at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  true  as  well  as  new.  Of  the  books  published  this 
season  there  will  be  none  more  cordially  read." — Macmillan's  Magazine. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  a  careful,  wise,  and  graphic  picture  of  the  most  prominent 
social  phenomena  which  the  newest  phases  of  the  New  World  present.  The  narra- 
tive is  full  of  interest  from  end  to  end,  as  well  as  of  most  important  subjects  for 
consideration.  No  student  of  society,  no  historian  of  humanity,  should  be  without 
it  as  a  reliable  and  valuable  text-book  on  New  America."— -1//  i/ie  I'ear  Round. 

"In  these  graphic  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  sketches  American  men  and  women, 
sharply,  vigorously  and  truthfully,  under  every  aspect.  The  smart  Yankee,  the 
grave  politician,  the  senate  and  the  stage,  the  pulpit  and  the  prairie,  loafers  and 
philanthropists,  crowded  streets,  and  the  howling  wilderness,  the  saloon  and  boudoir, 
with  woman  everywhere  at  full  length— all  pass  on  before  us  in  some  of  the  most 
vivid  and  brilliant  pages  ever  written."— Z>M^;m  University  Magazine. 
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"  These  volumes  contain  much  racy  anecdote,  and  some  startling  disclosures 
which  will  riiflie  politicians.  Duncombe  was  at  the  same  time  a  darling  of  May 
Fair,  a  leader  of  fashion,  a  man  of  many  pleasures,  and  a  hard-working  Member 
of  Parliament  who  delighted  to  be  called  a  Tribune  of  the  People.  Few  men  of 
his  time  were  of  greater  mark  amongst  the  notabilities  of  London  than  this 
Patrician  Radical,  who  was  Coxmt  d'Orsay's  'Dear  Tommy,'  and  Finsbury's 
*  Honest  Tom  Duncombe.'  Mr.  Duncombe's  singular  career  is  ably  handled  by  his 
only  child.  He  tells  us  much  that  the  world  did  not  know  concerning  his  remark- 
able sire. ' ' — A  thenseum. 

"Mr.  Duncombe's  biography  ife  enriched  by  a  store  of  various  anecdote  relating 
to  most  of  the  public  characters  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his  parlia- 
mentary life,  and  is  replete  with  reminiscences  of  the  beau  monde  and  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  fashionable  celebrities  with  whom  he  habitually  associated." — Post. 

"  These  volumes  will  gratify  much  curiosity  and  convey  to  all  readers  a  fair  idea 
of  'Honest  Tom  Duncombe's'  life  and  political  labours.  Mr.  Duncombe's  character 
and  position  were  so  unique  that  a  faithful  portraiture,  chiefly  derived  from  his 
own  papers,  cannot  but  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  writer  discrimiQ- 
ates  amongst  his  fashionable  dramatis  personsewith  sufficient  judgment,  and  there 
is  great  interest  in  the  sketches,  probably  based  upon  Mr.  Duncombe's  conversa- 
tions, of  the  leaders  of  society  in  his  early  days.  The  book  is  an  honest  one,  and 
will  assist  all  who  read  it  with  judgment  to  master  the  springs  of  political  action 
here  and  on  the  Continent  from  the  Reform  Bill  downwards." — Star. 

"  The  life  of  a  man  who  was  at  once  an  aristocrat  of  the  first  water,  a  patron  of 
the  turf  and  the  drama,  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  yet  a  Radical  of  Radicals,  and  the 
patron  of  evei'y  distinguished  or  undistinguished  individual  who  either  had  a 
grievance,  or  who  chose  to  quarrel  with  the  powers  that  be,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  much  about  it  that  must  be  worth  telling ; 
and  when,  as  is  here  the  case,  it  is  told  with  tact  and  spirit,  and  plentifully  inter- 
mixed with  anecdotes,  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  season. 
The  history  of  the  various  Whig  Administrations,  from  Earl  Grey's  in  1830,  to  the 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  1841,  receives  plentiful  illustration  from  these 
volumes ;  and  those  who  are  inclined  for  another  sort  of  reading,  will  find  the 
notabilities  of  fashion  and  the  green-room  sketched  to  the  life,  from  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  and  Count  d'Orsay,  to  Mercandotti  and  Vestris ;  so  that  thei'e  is  information 
and  amusement  combined  for  all.  Mr.  Duncombe  deserved  to  have  his  life  written, 
and  his  son  has  done  it  well." — United  Service  Mag. 

"  Thomas  Slingsby  Duncombe  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  day.  From  his  corre- 
spondence his  son  has  constnicted  an  interesting  memoir.  From  the  prominent 
position  among  the  Liberal  party  occupied  by  the  late  member  for  Fiusbui-y,  and 
his  well-known  intimacy  with  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  downwards,  it  was  impossible  that  any  biography  should 
be  tame  and  commonplace.  On  the  whole,  the  events  of  a  life  by  no  means  devoid 
of  sensational  matter  are  treated  in  a  pleasant  and  attractive  manner.  A  mass  of 
curious  and  valuable  information,  both  as  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir  and  a 
number  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  is  placed  before  us,  and  considerable 
light  is  thrown  on  both  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  periotl  If  we  took 
exception  to  any  part  of  the  narrative,  it  would  be  that  Mr.  Duncombe  has  in  his 
biogi'aphy  seemed  anxious  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  social  than  to  the 
political  side  of  his  illustrious  father's  character  Mr.  Dimcombe  was  no  doubt  a 
'  swell,'  as  well  as  a  member  for  Finsbury — not  a  iisual  combination ;  but  it  is  to  his 
life  in  the  senate  and  not  in  the  salons  that  real  interest  is  attached,  and  in  which 
his  real  importance  lay.  This  is,  however,  but  a  slight  shortcoming  in  so  excellent 
a  biography,  of  which  it  only  remains  to  say  that  it  is  graced  by  an  excellent  en- 
graving after  the  well-laiown  photograph  of  its  famous  subject." — Court  Journal. 

"  A  more  interesting  book  than  this  life  of  Mr.  Duncombe  has  not  appeared  for 
many  years,  or  one  more  full  of  reminiscences  of  stirring  incidents,  both  social  and 
political" — Observer. 
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CHAUCER'S  ENGLAND.  By  Matthew  Browne. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     (Just  ready.) 

MEMOIRS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL   VISCOUNT   COMBERMERE,   G.C.B.,  Ac. 
From  his  Family  Papers.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Mary  Viscountess 
Combermere  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys.  2  v.  8vo,  with  Portraits,  SOs. 
"  The  gallant  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belong  to  two  epochs.    He  was  a  soldier,  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  last  century  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  ns  but  as 
yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden  with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences.   To  the  last  this  noble  soldier  and  most  perfect  gentleman  took 
cheerful  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  to  an  only  son  an  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  name,  and  to  a  soiTowing  widow  the  task  of  recording  how  the 
bearer  of  the  name  won  for  it  all  his  greatness.    This  has  been  done,  evidently  as 
a  labour  of  love,  by  Lady  Combermere,  and  she  has  been  efficiently  assisted  in  the 
military  details  by  Captain  ICnollys.    Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional 
details,  the  volumes,  moreover,  are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or 
interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord  Combermere."— .4 <Ae««M/n. 

"  A  welcome  and  gracefully  written  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 
soldiers,  and  worthiest  of  her  sons.     It  is  a  most  interesting  work." — Morning  Post. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  LAWYERS.    By  J.  C.  Jeaf- 

freson,  Barrister-at-Law,  author  of  '  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 
New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     24:S. 

PEKfCiPAL  Contents  :— The  Great  Seal,  Eoyal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damasking,  The  Rival  Seals,  Purses  of  State,  A  Lady 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Anns,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horsebacli,  Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades,  Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,  York  House,  Powis  House, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
Graces,  Kejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Trouble,  Fees  to  Comisel,  Retainers 
Special  and  General,  Judicial  Corruption,  Gifts  and  Sales,  Judicial  Salaries, 
Costume  and  Toilet,  Millinery,  "Wigs,  Bands  and  Collars,  Bags  and  Gowns,  The 
Singing  Barrister,  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers,  Lawyers  in 
the  House,  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancerj^,  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  Law  Fi-ench  and  Law  Latin,  Readers  and  Mootmen,  Pupils  in 
Chambers,  Wit  of  Lawyers,  Humorous  Stories,  Wits  in  Silk  and  Punsters  in 
Emiine,  Circuiters,  Witnesses,  Lawyers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Westminster  Hall,  Law  and  Literatiu-e,  &c. 

"  '  A  Book  about  Lawyers '  deserves  to  be  very  popular.  Mr.  JeaiTreson  has 
accomplished  his  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
information  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  writes  with  a  sense  of 
keen  enjoyment  which  greatly  enhances  the  readers  pleasure.  He  introduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  under  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  in  arms,  lawyers  on 
horseback,  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  in  Parliament.  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  gowns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.  We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  in  chambers,  and  in  company.  In  the  chapters  headed 
'  Mirth,'  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  More  down  to  Erskine  and  Eldon." — Times. 

"  These  volumes  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
they  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  iudusti-y  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  about  seven  hundred 
pages,  all  devoted  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  much 
that  we  can  say  for  a  book,  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  it" — Athenxvm. 

"  The  success  of  his  '  Book  about  Doctors '  has  induced  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book — about  Lawyers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  string  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  together,  on  legal  topics-of  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration (i  ;'io  lives  of  famous  lawyers.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  large 
number  ol  ^'ood  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantly,  and  tells  them  well. 
We  need  say  little  to  recommend  a  book  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly. 
No  livelier  reading  is  to_  be  found  among  the  new  books  of  the  season" — 
Examiner. 
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THROUGH    SPAIN    TO   THE   SAHARA.     By 

Matilda  Betham  Edwards.  Author  of  '  A  Winter  with  the  Swal- 
lows,' &c.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  Miss  Edwards  is  an  excellent  traveller.  She  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  and  in  description  her  language  has  a  polished  and  easy  grace  that 
reminds  us  of  'Eothen."— Saturday  Review. 

"Miss  Edwards'  sketches  are  lively  and  original,  and  her  volume  supplies  plea- 
sant reading." — Athenxum. 

"  If  possible,  '  Through  Spain'  is  even  a  better  book  than  '  A  Winter  with  the 
Swallows.' " — Messenger. 

"  In  these  entertaining  pages  Miss  Edwards  tells  us  pleasantly  and  gracefully 
of  her  wanderings  in  Spain.    All  she  writes  is  fresh  and  sparkling." — Examiner. 

"  '  Through  Spain  to  the  Sahara'  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
M.  Betham  Edwards,  whose  '  Winter  with  the  Swallows'  excited  no  little  interest 
by  its  vivid  and  entertaining  Sketches  of  Algiers.  Her  present  work  is  mainly 
devoted  to  Spain ;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  authoress's 
picturesque  style  and  singular  clearness  of  description.  Visiting  Burgos,  Madrid, 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Malaga,  Granada,  and  Gibraltar,  she  had  ample  opportunity  of 
making  herself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  remains  of  Moorish  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture which  are  the  glory  of  Spain,  although  that  decaying  nation  has  long  lost 
the  power  to  appreciate  them.  Crossing  from  Gibraltar  to  the  French  town  of 
Nemours,  she  travelled  through  the  province  of  Oran  to  the  city  of  Algiers,  touch- 
ing the  Great  Desert  by  the  way.  In  her  closing  chapters  she  gives  a  peep  of 
colonial  and  military  life  in  Algeria,  and  draws  some  pictures  of  the  Arabs,  both 
settled  and  nomadic,  which  will  amply  repay  study." — Star. 

A    TRIP    TO    THE    TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THROUGH  AMERICA.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lorne.  Second 
Edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"The  best  book  of  travels  of  the  season."— />«7;  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  his 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute.  As  records  of  the 
fresh  impressions  left  on  the  mind  of  a  young  tourist  who  saw  much,  and  can  give 
a  pleasant,  intelligent  account  of  what  he  saw,  the  book  is,  in  everyway  satis- 
f  actoiy. " — Times. 

"  A  pleasant  record  of  travel  in  the  Western  Islands  and  the  United  States.  Lord 
Lome  saw  a  good  deal  of  society  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  His  tone  is 
good,  without  undue  partisan  feeling.  We  can  offer  him  our  congratulations  on 
his  first  essay  as  a  traveller  and  an  author." — Athenseum. 

"  Lord  Lome's  book  is  pleasantly  written.  It  is  the  unaffected  narrative  of  a 
traveller  of  considerable  impartiality  and  desire  for  information." — Saturday  Review. 

"  In  no  other  book  will  the  reader  find  a  more  correct  and  life-like  picture  of  the 
places  and  persons  visited  by  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  and  no  where  more  frankness 
and  truthfulness  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  impressions.'' — Examiner. 

UNDER    THE    PALMS    IN    ALGERIA    AND 

TUNIS.  By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     21s. 

"  These  are  sterling  volumes,  full  of  entertainment  and  well  stocked  with  reliable 
information." — Post. 

"  Mr.  Wingfleld's  entertaining  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning the  present  state,  political  and  social,  of  the  people  of  Algeria,  both  native 
and  colonial,  and  is  very  agreeably  written,  the  style  being  easy,  animated,  and 
genial." — Daily  News. 

"  This  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  and  interesting  information 
about  countries  of  which  not  much  is  known  by  Englishmen ;  and  the  Author's 
stories  of  personal  adventure  will  be  read  with  pleasure." — Star. 
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THE    SPORTSMAN    AND   NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.  By  Major  W.  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.  1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     203.     Elegantly  bound. 

"Truthful,  simple,  and  extremely  observant,  Major  King  has  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  as  well  as  the  zoological  relations  of  the  animals  with 
xi'hich  he  came  in  collision ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
creatures  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are  evidently  correct" — 
A  then  mum. 

"  In  'The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada '  we  have  a  full,  true,  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  all  the  facts  concerning  American  animals  which  the  author 
was  able  in  a  three  years'  residence  to  collect.  We  have  these  facts  in  a  goodly 
volume,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  with  its  contents  so  well  arranged  that  a  refer- 
ence to  any  description  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  may  be  made  almost  instantly.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  to  Natural  History,  and  a  work  the  intending  traveller 
will  consult  once  and  again,  since  it  gives  him  the  information  he  most  needs,  and 
finds  least  generally  accessible.  The  book  will  take  its  position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  works  of  its  class.  The  descriptions  throughout  are  written  l)y  one  who  is 
a  master  of  his  subject,  and  who  writes  English  such  as  few  are  able  to  equal.  Of 
recent  British  travellers  few  can  vie  with  its  author  in  close  observation  of  nature, 
and  in  those  graces  of  style  and  scholarship  which  make  the  infoi-mation  con- 
tained in  his  volume  as  pleasant  to  obtain  as  it  is  valuable  to  preserve.  In  fact, 
since  the  works  of  Eliot  Warburton  and  Kinglake,  no  book  of  travels  with  which 
vre  are  acquainted  has  been  written  in  a  style  more  clear,  forcible  picturesque." — 
Sunday  Times. 

LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  Hubert 

E.  H.  Jerningham,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     10s.  6d.  bound. 

"  Mr.  Jemingham's  attractive  and  amusing  volume  will  be  perused  with  much 
interest." — Mm-ning  Post. 

"  A  thoroughly  fresh  and  delightful  narrative — valuable,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining."—  United  Service  Magazine. 

"  A  readable,  pleasant,  and  amusing  book,  in  which  Mr.  Jerningham  records  his 
life  among  the  denizens  of  the  French  Chateau,  which  extended  its  courtly  hospi- 
tality to  him,  in  a  very  agreeable  and  entertaining  manner.'" — Court  Journal. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT    HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo. 

"  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.  We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

A    WINTER    WITH    THE    SWALLOWS    IN 

ALGERIA.  By  Matilda  Betham  Edwards.  8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    15s. 

"  A  pleasant  volume ;  a  genuine,  graphic  record  of  a  time  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment."— A  tlienteum. 

"  A  fresh  and  fasctnatmg  book,  full  of  matter  and  beauty.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  travel  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the  brightest.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overpraise  it." — Spectator. 

"  A  bright,  blithe,  picturesque,  artistic  book,  full  of  colour  and  sunshine,  and 
replete  with  good  sense  and  sound  observation.  To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  book  a 
great  portion  of  its  beauty  and  its  attraction  are  owing,  but  solid  information  and " 
the  reality  of  things  in  Algeria  are  never  disguised  in  favoui*  of  the  bright  land  to 
which  the  author  followed  the  Swallows."— Post. 
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THE    HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S   LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  III.  and  IV.  completing  the 
Work.     30s.,  bound. 
Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  these  volumes  are  the 
Emperors  Alexander,  Nicholas,  and  Napoleon  III. ;  Kings  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Leopold  I. ;  Princes  Talleyrand,  Esterhazy,  Napoleon,  Puckler 
Muskau;    the  Dukes  of  Sussex,   York,   Cambridge,    Wellington,    d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale,  Brunswick,  Manchester,  Beaufort,  Cleveland,  Eichmond,  Bucking- 
ham ;  Lords  Byron,  Melbourne,  Lansdowne,  Holland,   Brougham,  Alvanley, 
Yarmouth,  Petersham,  Craven,  Salisbuiy,  Devonshire,  Ducie,  Glasgow,  Malmes- 
bury,   Castlereagh,   Breadalbane,   &c.      Sirs  Eobert    Peel,    T.   Lawrence,   W. 
KJnighton,  George  Dashwood,  George  Warrender,  Lumley  Skeffington,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Count  d'Oreay,  Count  de  Morny,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore, 
Shelley,   Thomas  Campbell,  Beau  Brmnmell,   Theodore  Hook,   Leigh  Hunt, 
W.  S.  Landor,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Jack  Musters,  Asslieton  Smith,  &c. 
Ladies  Holland,  Jersey,  Londonderry,  Blessington,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Laudon,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  &c 
"A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modern  literature." — Times. 
"  A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy.   Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
well.    The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  as  if  they  were  related 
at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy." — Spectator. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  ;  From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,    Miss   Wedgwood,   and    other   Original 
Sources.     With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.     By  Eliza  Metkyard.     Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.Gladstone.     Complete  in  2 'vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits   and  300 
other  Beautiful  Illustrations,  elegantly  bound. 
"  An  important  contribution  to  the  annals  of  industrial  biography.    Miss  Mete- 
yard  has  executed  a  laborious  task  with  much  care  and  fidelity.     The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  deserve  the  highest  praise.    They  are  exe- 
cuted with  exti-eme  beauty. — Times. 

"A  work  that  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  know  anything  about  English 
ceramic  art  and  its  great  inventor.     The  volumes  are  in  themselves  marvels  of  de- 
corative and  typographical  skill.    More  beautifully  printed  pages,  more  creamy 
paper,  and  more  dainty  wood-cuts  have  seldom  met  our  eyes." — Saturday  Reoiew. 
"An  admirable,  well- written,  and  most  interesting  book." — Athemeum. 

LADY    AEABELLA     STUART'S    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :   including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments.    By  Elizabeth  Cooper.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

"  The  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart '  is  an  unusually  good  specimen 
of  its  class.  Miss  Cooper  has  really  worked  at  her  subject.  She  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  and,  what  is  better  still,  she  has  printed  a  good  deal  of  what  she  has 
read.    The  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — Saturday  Review. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

M.P.     2  vols. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  '  My  aim,'  he  sa  ys,  '  has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  histoiy— what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it» 
'  Historic  Pictm-es.'  " — 2'imes. 


13,  Great  Maklborough  Street. 

MESSRS.    HURST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  ^YOmiS— Continued. 


ENGLISH     TRAVELLERS     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.     By  W.  J.  C. 

MoENS.     Second  Edition.     Revised  with  Additions.     2   vols.,  with 

Portrait  and  other  Ilhistrations. 
"  Mr.  Moens  had  a  bad  time  of  it  among  the  Italian  Brigands.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes are  now  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  a  source  of  no  little  entertainment,  and 
we  can  say  for  those  who  listen  to  his  story  that  wo  have  followed  him  in  his 
adventures  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  with 
that  confident  manliness  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural."— TVie  Times. 

TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE   AND  GERMANY  IN 

18G5  AND  1866  :  Including  a  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube, 
and  a  Ride  across  the  Mountains  of  European  Turkey  from  Bel- 
grade to  Montenegro.  By  Captain  Spencer,  author  of  '  Travels  in 
Circassia,'  &c.     2  vols. 

A    JOURNEY  FROM  LONDON    TO    PERSE- 

POLIS;  including  WANDERINGS  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA,  KURDISTAN,  MESOPOTAMIA,  AND  PERSIA. 
By  J.  UssHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  Royal  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful 
Coloured  Illustrations.    Elegantly  bound. 

"This  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Ussher  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  in 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easily,  and  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations." — Times. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE 

AMOOR,  AND  THE  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
AND  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Her  Majesty.      Royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  83  Illustrations. 

A  PERSONAL   NARRATIVE   OF  THIRTEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF 
KHONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.  By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.  1  vol.  8vo, 
with  Illustrations. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter,  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols. 

ADVENTURES  AMONGST  THE   DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO.    By  Frederick  Boyle,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     1  vol.  8vo. 

YACHTING  ROUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.     1  vol.  8vo,  Illustrated. 

ADVENTURES  AND  RESEARCHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.  By  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  1  vol. 
demy  Svo,  with  Illustrations. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.   HUEST   AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW   WO^KS— Continued, 


CHARLIE    VILLARS   AT    CAMBRIDGE.      By 

G.  L.  Tottenham.     2  vols.     21s. 

A   LADY'S   GLIMPSE   OF   THE   LATE  WAR 

IN  BOHEMIA.     By  Lizzie  Selina  Eden.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     10s.  6d. 

_  "  Miss  Eden's  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  wish  impartially  to  con- 
sider the  true  aspects  of  the  late  war,  and  will  richly  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 
Nor  is  it  to  them  alone  that  this  work  will  be  valuable.  It  is  not  only  useful  and 
instructive,  but  it  is  interesting  and  amusing.  The  work  is  highly  creditable  to  its 
authoress." — Saturday  Review. 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN   SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  This  woi'k  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to  which  so  many  devout  Chris- 
tians have  made  their  pilgrimage." — Observer. 

THE   BEAUTIFUL    IN  NATURE    AND  ART. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.     1  vol. 

crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.  10s.  6d. 
"  With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  A  very  charming  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  ^udents  of  ai't  in  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate  and  realise  that 
oft-quoted  truth,  '  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  '  The  Truthfulness  ^of  Art,' 
'  The  Love  of  Beauty,'  '  The  Love  of  Ornament,'  '  Early  dawn  of  Art,'  and  various 
chapters  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  followed  by  others  descriptive  of  '  Learning  to 
Draw,'  'Imitation,'  '  Light  and  Shadow,'  'Form,'  'Colour,'  'Lady's  Work,'  &c.  The 
work  will  interest  many  fair  readers."— Sun. 

GARIBALDI   AT   HOME:    Notes    of   a   Visit    to 

Caprera.     By  Sm  Charles  R.  McGrigor,  Bart.     8vo. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  vfith."— Daily  News. 

WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS  DRAWN  FROM  LIFE. 

By  a  Prison  Matron,  Author  of  '  Female  Life  in  Prison.'    2  vols. 
"These  volumes  are  interesting  and  suggestive." — Athemeum. 
"The  author's  quick-witted  transcripts  of  living  character  are  studies  that  no- 
thing can  make  obsolete  or  deprive  of  interest  for  livmg  men." — Examiner. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A  LIFE   OF  ADVEN^ 

TURE.     By  William  Stamer.     2  vols,  with  Portrait. 

SPORT   AND    SPORTSMEN :    A  Book  of  Recol- 

lections.     By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq.    8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

BRIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  Count  Maffei. 

2  vols.  8vo. 


THE  XEAV  AND  TOPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


DORA.   By  Julia  Kavanagh.  Autlior  of  ^Nathalie/ 

'  Adele,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  chfti-niiDfj  story,  most  charminfjly  written,  full  of  ineiiients  and  full  of  charac- 
ter. This  (lelif^htful  and  oiitbriilliiit,'  luirrativo  is,  in  many  respects,  the  happpiest 
effusion  of  Miss  Kavanafjh's  imagination." — Sun. 

"  A  charminj;;  and  touching  story,  with  true,  heathy  feeling  in  every  page.  It  is 
very  well  written,  and  has  many  beautiful  passages  of  description  and  reflection, 
and  some  striking  and  dramatic  situations." — .Star. 

"  This  very  charming,  cleverly  written,  and  interesting  story  pleases  us  best  of 
all  Miss  Kavanagh's  productions." — Observer. 

JEANIE'S  QUIET  LIFE.     By  the  Author  of  ^St. 

Olave's,'  '  Alec's  Bride,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"This  book  is  written  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  occasionally  eloquent  and 
pathetic.  Many  of  the  pictures  of  countiy  life  are  very  pretty,  and  some  of  the 
love  scenes  have  a  great  deal  of  poetiy  in  them.  The  book  has  a  vitality  which 
distinguishes  the  productions  of  but  few  contemporary  nove  ists.  The  author  has 
shown  a  real  creative  power,  and  has  given  us  some  perfectly  new  and  original 
characters. " — Satunknj  fievieic. 

"  A  thoroughly  interesting  story.  The  book  is  one  to  be  read,  and  it  is  sure  to 
be  admired." — Star. 

A    NOBLE    WOMAN.      By    J.   C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  "  Live  it  Dowi]^,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  April.) 

MEG.     By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author  of  "The  Curate's 

Discipline,"  &c.     3  vols. 

COUNTRY  COTERIES.    By  Lady  Chatterton, 

3  vols. 

MORTIMER'S  MONEY.  By  S.  Russell  Whitney. 

3  vols. 

NORTHERN    ROSES.      By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author 

of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.    3  vols. 
"  A  very  interesting,  natural,  and  instructive  story.    Mra.  Ellis  exhibits  large 
gifts  of  invention  and  great  advance  in  power  as  a  literary  artist  in  the  pure,  health- 
givmg  pages  of  '  Northern  Roses.'  " — Post. 

GUILD  COURT.    By  George  Ma5  Donald,  M.A. 

Author  of  '  Alec  Forbes,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  very  entertaining  story,  abounding  with  wholesome  interest  and  wise 
coimsel.  The  characters  are  delinealed  with  force  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Mac  Donald 
writes  with  a  higher  purpose  than  transient  amusement." — At/n'incmn. 

"  For  style  Mr.  Mac  Donald  may  be  regarded  as  the  Addison  of  modem  fiction.'" — 
Daily  News. 

A  HERO'S  WORK.  By  Mrs.  Duffus  Hardy.    3  v. 

"  Mrs.  Hardy  has  written  so  well,  that  her  book  will  please  a  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  like  to  be  addressed  by  a  woman  of  kindness,  good  sense,  and  refine- 
ment."— Times. 

"  This  story  is  a  good  one,  well  told.    From  one  end  to  the  other  it  fixes  atten- 
tion."—PaW  Mall  Gazette. 
"A  powerful,  interesting,  and  well  wrought  novel" — Atlienxum. 
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OLD  SIR  DOUGLAS.    By  the  HoilMrs-Nortoit, 

Author  of  '  Lost  and  Saved,' &c.    "Second  EditiO v.     3  vols. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  that  could  have  been  written  by  a  common-place 
person,  and  the  author's  reflections  are  always  worth  reading.  The  incidents  are 
powerfully  and  picturesquely  told,  and  we  are  especially  struck  by  the  conception 
of  Margaret  Carmichael.  There  is  a  scene  of  micommon  pathos  where  her  un- 
natural son  thrusts  her  parents  from  the  mill  which  they  have  occupied  all  their 
lives."' — Times. 

" '  Old  Sir  Douglas'  is  a  thoroughly  readable  and  wholesome  work  of  fiction.  It 
is  a  book  that  will  satisfy  the  expectations  of  Mrs.  Norton's  many  admirers,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  writer  who,  having  been  a  personal  witness  of  much  that  is  most 
brilliant  in  human  society,  and  a  sufferer  of  much  that  is  most  sad  in  human  life, 
describes  with  equal  candour  and  vividness  the  things  that  she  has  seen  and  the 
sorrows  that  she  has  felt." — Athenxum. 

"  A  graceful  and  touching  story.  Gertrude  is  a  beautiful  character,  admirably 
drawn." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.    By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Author  of  '  Citoyenne  Jacquehne,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  The  best  of  Miss  Tytler's  books.  The  author  of  '  The  Huguenot  Family'  is  a 
writer  of  true,  sweet,  and  original  genius  ;  and  her  book  is  one  of  permanent  value, 
the  interest  of  which  repeated  readings  will  not  exhaust." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"We  trust  our  readers  will  not  miss  the  chance  of  taking  up  these  volumes  to 
read  them,  for  we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  them  as  at  once  the  warm- 
est, richest,  and  sincerest  of  recent  novels.  The  story  is  bright  with  skilfully-con- 
trasted pictures,  and  full  of  mellow  wisdom." — Spectator. 

TWO    MARRIAGES.       By   the   Author   of   ^John 

Halifax,  Gentleman,'  '  Christian's  Mistake,'   &c.      2   vols.     ^ 
"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the  '  Two  Marriages'  to  be  in  many  respects 
the  very  best  book  that  the  author  has  yet  produced.    Rarely  have  we  read  a  work 
written  with  so  exquisite  a  delicacy,  full  of  so  tender  an  interest,  and  conveying  so 
salutary  a  lesson.'" — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"All  the  stories  by  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  have  an  excellent  moral;  some- 
thing tangible,  real,  and  satisfactoiy." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

RAYMOND'S  HEROINE.     Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

"  A  clever  and  vigorous  work.  It  is  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  read,  and  it  will 
be  read  with  breathless  interest.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  guilty  of  causing 
careful  mammas  to  say  to  their  daughters — 'My  dear,  do  put  down  that  book 
and  go  to  bed.'  The  scenery  of  the  various  incidents  is  vividly  painted,  the  con- 
versations are  lively,  and  the  plot  is  carefully  and  coherently  put  together." — Times 

LOVE'S   SACRIFICE.      By  Mrs.  W.  Grry.     3  v. 

"There  is  much  to  admire  in  'Love's  Sacrifice.'  The  character  of  Marie  is 
presented  with  distinctiveness  and  force,  and  the  more  startling  incidents  of  the 
drama  are  set  forth  with  excellent  skill  and  vigour." — Athenieum, 

EDITH'S  MARRIAGE.     By  Arnold  Heath.   3  v. 

"  A  charming  book.  The  characters  are  all  admirably  portraye  1,  and  the  author's 
great  merit  is  in  his  marvellous  power  of  representing  life  as  it  really  is."— /o/m  Bull. 

FAIR  WOMEN.      By   Mrs.  Forrester.      3   vols. 

"The  plot  of  this  story  is  fairly  constructed  and  worked  out.  The  style  is 
natural  and  unaffected." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  WOMAN'S  TRIALS.     By  Grace  Ramsay.    3  v. 

"  Miss  Ramsay  has  succeeded  in  writing  one  of  those  books  which  most  people 
feel  mclined  to  finish  at  a  single  reading.  The  skill  with  which  she  keeps  up  a 
high  degree  of  interest  is  an  evidence  of  talent  of  no  mean  order.  The  book  pos- 
sesses a  distinctive  origmality."— rimes. 
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Published  annually,   in   One   Vol.,  royal  8vo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Gd. 

LODGERS    PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 

THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH  EDITION  FOR  1868  IS  NOW  EEADT. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constanth/  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kmgdoni,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assmned  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject" — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Post. 

"The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— //era/d 
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from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  'This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  Itisalsothehistoryofahorae,andathoroughly  English 
one.  Tlie  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman, 


VOL.  IIL— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  Interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  *  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  '—a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque."— >SfMW. 

VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"'Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  as  individual  •     they  are  eleg3Lnt."—Athen£eum. 


VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 


VOL.  VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.    BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life, with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  "—Post 
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VOL.  VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  "We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  iiiilwer's  Novels.  The  n-niarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  i)uri)ose,  and  the  haj)i)y  description  it  all'ords  of  American  life  and  man 
ners,  still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  ju^t  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
llurst  and  Bhickett's  Clica))  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 

VOL.  VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination."— Athenceum. 


VOL.  IX.     A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"In  •  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced 
a  work  of  strong  eSect."—Jthenceu7n. 


VOL,  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  readiTig." — Examiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."— Observer. 


VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  cha,rming."—Athenceum. 

VOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.    BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality  ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform."— JE'xawiiner. 


VOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  *Tlie  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— G^/o6e. 


VOL.  XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  op  Arms. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivatiiii;  romances 
with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  i)reserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  au^'  oue 
may  be  read  in  half  an  honr."—Sta7idard. 


VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 
"  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  repntaXion."— Sunday  Tims*. 
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VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  MrsGretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  .oppor- 
tune instruction."— TAe  Times. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

*•  'Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made' John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— i^os^. 


VOL.  XVIIL— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBREl. 

•'  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Posif. 


VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED   FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of  '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  HaUfax'  and  'The  Ca,xions' "—Herald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Sekgeant  at  Law. 

A  work  of  singvilar  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.   The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  E&ww."— Illustrated  News. 

VOL.  XXI.— ADELE.  BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  'Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— ^^/lejiceww. 


VOL.  XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" These  'Studies  from  Life'  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation,  Th 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  theaccomplished  author."— -Sa^wrdaj/  Revisit 

YOL.  XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    Th' 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  tlie  story  is  mteYestmg."—AtheHCBum. 


VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Esq. 

"A  delightful  hook."— A  thenceicm.  "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
as  vs^ell  as  r.he  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 


VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book."— Atliencsum. 

VOL.  XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  reaa  as  it  is  iwstruc- 
tivc."—Athenceum.    "A  charming  tale  charmingly  told."— Herald. 


VOL.  XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.  BY  HON.  MRS  NORTON 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.   It  is  a  vigorous  novel."— Times, 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs  Norton's  best  prose  work."— Examiner. 
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VOL.  XXVIIl.— LES  MISERABLES.     BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  psipe  after  pai^e,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  deaUng  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  ko  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."— Quar^er^^  Review. 


VOL.  XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  aim  interest  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters, 
and  sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world 
will  like.    This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it."— Times. 


VOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Tmes. 

'■  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  coi\^o\Aiioi\."— Saturday  Review. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  and  life-hke  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression."— ^rfi»6ttrfl'/i  Revieto. 


VOL.  XXXL— ST  OLAVE'S. 


"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St  Oiave's'  is  the  work  of  an  artist. 
The  whole  book  is  worth  rfiaiding."—Athenceum. 


VOL.  XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Posf. 

VOL.  XXXTII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  X  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature,  and  has  entangled  them  in  a  story 
which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved.  PJven  if 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault."— Times. 


VOL.  XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  M.A. 
"  No  accovint  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  l&st. "—Mhenceum. 

VOL.  XXXV.— AGNES.     BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

•   " '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  anv  of  Mrs  Oliphant's  former  works"— At?ien(^um. 

"Mrs  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  souse,  and  refinement.  '  Agnes '  is  a 
s^^ry  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Po«^ 
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